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INTRODÜGTION. 



The Making of Deloney as a Noveiist. 

I. 
The known facts about Deloney's life*) are so scanty 
and bis ventures in prose and verse have been examined 
so little as yet tbat tbe course of bis literary development 
lies in open view only bere and tbere. For tbe connections 
one bas to resort to conjeCture. In doing so, to be sure, 
tbere is little or no conflicting evidence to deal witb, at 
least not so far as tbe limited scope of tbe present enquiry 
is concerned. 

The glimpse Thomas Nash gives of Deloney about 
four years before bis death presents bim as a silk-weaver 
by calling and — more reprebensible still — a prolific^ 
maker of ballads. Retribution bas been meted out to bim, 
however. His looms are silent, and tbe 'carded ale' to 
which tbe 'deare yeare' of 1596 bas reduced bim inspires 
merry ditties no longer.*) 

^) See article Deloney, Dict. Nat. Biogr., and the "bibliograpliical 
references there given. 

2) ". . . even as Thomas Deloney, the halletting Silke-weaver, 
hath rime inough for all myracles, and wlt to make a Garland of 
goodwiU more than the premisses, with an Epistle of Momus and 
Zoylus; whereas his Muse, from the flrst peeping foorth, hath stood 
at Livery at an Ale-house wispe, never exceeding a penny a quart, 
^^y nor night; and this deare yeare, together with the silencing 
0^ his loomhes, scarce that; he being strained to betake him to 
carded Ale: whence it proceedeth that since Oandlemas, or his 
•^i?ge of John for the king, not one merrie Dittie will come from 
^ but The Thnnder-bolt against Swearers, Repent England, 
repent, and The stränge judgements of God". — Have with you 
to Saffron Waiden, ed. Grosart, Hnth Library, vol. m, pp. 123—124. 



77 ^' fjiu»» r ^üji 

^f v«r: -r>»i:im^ iie uIcsdti t- Tir itür T^sir- wisch 
ms^ilftr-t^ jäsiinaey^ >r ^-^tf-t ^rnrnerr^ i^?«i«7a' for 

•Of !nar»tr. x iti^^ ist t.iL»w aiac Ifüiini^j «joyed 

*^1enrv*^ if "Sie «m imi "aäraa Tm*r*i mr rr ifm xhe 
;k*»5»rh#*?ic ^«nhtaiu!«* in«im!^t )r sik*- T«ry ax-babl} 
;^>pe^<^ iinr» ^mn^j "ü Jim "äua :iir laosir^itiifnj »ietaih 
"/ ir^aThi^, SEs ^i«)8e itiüL i aiaj le ^asrorne«^ ieid ^reatei 
attrrutrirjnft ^Äaa. ik fflnnie . laä T^?ry ik?Hj inäe orgii^ 
IT« n«^^**^ V. mkit 2tR hisf^. üs vnrk ir nie loom foi 

litt/^rv^r» ia pr:«9«nt ßsn i: ht t^^a;^lMi co piy his trade 

j^bli^, ha4 fally a«^pcai am as xhft zr^aj ballec-maker 

j/i in.4 wriÜTä^ u> miggtist that he ceased to be identified 

'; ThU hMsA maile matters worse for Deloney üirou^ his 
^\ff'}ftfr'iu(( in Th»* Qae«ii np^tzläag wfth her People Dülo^ae-wise, 
ir» v^ry f^/fid and indeccmt sort". an offene« for irhich he would 
hA^«? hMfTj pnnifthHf\^ had the Lord Major been able to find him. 
Ht//W'Htryp^ Stinrey, Bk. V, ed. 1720. p. 333w *An idle Feüow", 
HUfW «uldA, in a^eement with the official Tiew. *and one noted 
wHh ih^ like npjrit in printing a Book for the Silk WeaTers, 
wh#r^in wm fotind Home such foolish and disorderlj matter." 

^) ri, p. 8, 

») Ihid, 

4) Ot fioUi, IT, p. 48. 

^') Waltfir Knmp, Nine Days Wonder, ed. Dyce, Camden Soc, 
vol. 11, pp. 2() 21. Reprinted also by Arber, Engllsh Garner, 
¥«1. Vll. 
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with the social sphere of respectable handicraftsmen. Then 
too, had he been a 'bibbing foole' with an 'ale-crammed 
nose\ like Elderton, the pleasantries exchanged by Harvey 
and Nash over his Shoulder would have brought out the 
fact. He 'dyed poorely', it is true; but he was 'honestly 
buried', — a ceremony, Kemp thought, other versemongers 
he knew might have to dispense withJ) Indirectly, 
Harvey likewise testifies to Deloney's respectability.^) 
It is not at all irrational, therefore, to conclude 
that the clothworkers, silk- weavers, shoeraakers, and 
the lower middle class generally, had good reasons 
for being rather proud of him, as one fuily entitled by 
talent, sympathies, and mode of life, to act as their literary 
spokesman. 

These bourgeois affiliations separate Deloney from the 
brilliant group of Elizabethan Bohemians, dependent by 
ehoice and necessity on the gold they couid 'distill out of 
ink alone\ and very much at home in thieves' dens or 
brothels. The same reason prevents his being classed 
with the 'firking fiddlers' of the Anthony Now-Now type, 
although Mistress Deloney — if there was one — like 
the wife of the Green King of St. Martin's, may very 
well have had occasion more than once to say: "Fie, 
husband, take not the fidler with you, for shame."') 

That the circles of 'courtly makers' lay outside his 
ken need scarcely be mentioned. The 'pickt words and 



*) Nine Days Wonder, pp. 20—21. 

2) "But may not Thomas Delone, Philip Stubs, Robert Armin, 
and the rest of those misused persons, more disdainfully dis- 
daine him [i. e. NashJ; because he is so much vayner, so little 
leameder, so nothing eleganter, than they; and they so much 
honester, so little obscurer, so nothing contemptibler, then he? 
Surely, Thomas, it were poUicy, to boast lesse with Thomas Delone, 
or to atchieve more with Thomas More." — Pierce's Supererogation, 
öd. Grosart, Huth Library, vol. II, p. 281. 

8) G. 0. II, p. 108. 
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Tin 

dbcise pfarases* fonnd here asd Üiere onhr prore bis 
TersatilitT and an effort to adapt strle to oourdr tfaeme&M 
Bis real attitade is probablj expr^sed in Tom Dnnn's 
assertioD that Arcadia aboimds in assea.^) Be Uns as it 
may. he belo&ged sodalhr to tfae 'oonuDon sotC. for wfaom 
be inx>te. from first to lasu during tbe fifteen jears ooTered 
bj bis extant prodaetion& i e. from abont 1586 to about 
1600. tbe year of bis deatb. 

Nor do these productions rield tbe käst indication of 
aQT other tban bumble descent or of oontact during boy- 
bood and earij manbood witb tbe Bources and institational 
cbannels of liberal nurtore. EBs ränge of direct Observation 
and personal experienoe appears distincdy oonfined to tbe 
bombier pbases of Englisb life. To aceount for bis point 
of view and Standards of judgment it is not necessary to 
look beyond tbe molding inflaence of clotb-weaving, patriotic, 
ardently Protestant Norwicb or of tbe corresponding social 
groups of London. Tbe Reformation strongly affected bis 
inner life, as it did tbat of l^gtisb folk generally. bat 
neither tbougbt nor expression points to classical antiquity 
or tbe literature of Italy as sbaping factors. 

Indeed, if tbe translation of two Latin publications ') 
by tbe arcbbisbop of Cologne conceming bis acceptance 
of tbe Reformation were indubitably Deloney'^s work, one 
migbt bazard tbe gaess tbat be was originally intended 
for tbe ministry, and furtber, tbat be bad received some 
training in Latin witb tbat end in view. Tbat be read 
Latin, bowever be acquired tbe ability to do so, is to be 
inferred not so macb from sporadic classical allosions^) 
or bis general familiarity witb ancient mytiis, epics, and 
biograpbical anecdotes, as from tbe fact tbat now and 
tben be made ose of material accessible only in Latin, 



1) Q. c. n, p. 4 
«) G. 0. II, p. 64. 
«) Dict. Nat. Biogr. 
«) Seeilndex. 
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William of Malmesbury's chronicle,*) for example. In 
favor of J. H. Dixon's surmise*) that Deloney knew French 
may be cited the skilful rendering of a French journey- 
man's English and the Statement — "translated out of 
the French", prefixed to one of the songs in the Garland 
of Gk)od Will. Besides, even if he was neither of French 
birth himself nor ever apprenticed to a French silk-weaver, 
his trade cannot have failed to bring him into personal 
contact with the Walloon and French weavers of Norwich 
and London.*) ■ His acquaintance with French, however, 
— coUoquiaJ French mainly — remained without appreci- 
able significance to his trend of thought or his worknian- 
ship, and his familiarity with Latin and the populär side 



*) De Gestis Regum Anglorum. First printed by Sir Henry 
Savüe, 1596. 

2) Garland of Good Wül, Percy Soc. XXX, p. VI. 

8) That these aliens did not keep the art of silk-weaving to 
themselves is proved by the complaint of the London Company 
of Weavers, in 1582, (Stow-Strype, Snrvey, H, Bk. V,300; Cunning- 
ham, Alien Immigrants to England, p. 166). Hence Deloney's 
calling does not necessarily imply that he came of a family of 
Walloon or French refugees. The natural presumption, however, 
that he did, receives some support from certain Gallic rather than 
English characteristics disclosed in his works, — the comparative 
lightness of touch, the presence of sentiment without indications 
of emotional depth, the ease with which prose runs into dramatic 
dialogue, the directness with which narrative moves towards 
effective points, etc. To all appearances these qualities resulted 
chiefly from original tendencies of mind and temperament, which 
may of course have been purely individual, but which strongly 
suggest Romance lineage. Moreover, the name Deloney or Delone 
(Harvey) would seem to be identical with the French Delauney 
("*y» -ö), being substituted for au because until far into the 
16th Century au in English still represented a diphthong. There 
is ample evidence to show that the names of the refugees, es- 
pecially of those of the humbler classes were speedily anglicized. 
Towards the end of the 16th Century the same French name appears 
unchanged, (cf. Dict. Nat. Biogr.) or was speit Delawney, partly 
no doubt for the reason that by this time English au, aw, had come 
^ have appraximately the same sound as French au. 
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of classical literature implies indebtedness merely for 
knowledge, not for formative discipline and culture. 

Harvey's taunt that Nash was but 'little learneder 
than Deloney received what keenness of point it had froff 
the mere juxtaposition of the well-born university wit anc 
the self-taught man of the people, self-taught with little 
regard to curricula for scholars and gentlemen. The 
literary sources as well as the dates of Deloney's con- 
tributions to poetry and prose are as yet only partially 
known, so that the order and extent of bis reading can 
only be surmised; but whence he derived bis learning and 
of what sort it was would seem to be obvious enough. 
His book-chest, so to speak, contained at one time or 
another, by purchase or loan, — a copy of the Bible, one 
including the Apocrypha, and probably diverse Reformation 
tracts and treatises; lives of saints: a goodly row of 
historians, most prominent among them those who were 
not, to use Harvey's phrase, 'the painfullest chroniclers', 
— William of Malmesbm^y, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Malory, 
Fabyan, Grafton; a book. or books of travel of the Sir 
John Maundeville order; biographical accounts of local 
celebrities, such as The Life and Franks of Long Meg 
ofWestminster; Pamphlets detailing contemporary sensations, 
the murder of Mr. Fage of Flymouth for instance; 'jest- 
books'; the prose tale of Sir Guy of Warwick and other 
versions of old court epics; a bündle of broadsides and 
manuscript copies of 'merry pranks', 'ditties', and ballads 
old and new; the fiction of the day — 'most pleasant 
histories'; Lyly's Euphues, Sidney's Arcadia, and their 
successors, possibly also a copy of Lazarillo. What eise 
he may have read neither filled his mind nor fashioned 
his thought. It is to this chiefly populär narrative literature, 
then, supplemented by the empirical knowledge obtainable 
within the limits set by a humble calling, that he owed 
his intellectual furniture, — and the trend of his literary 
activity as weil. 

It is wholly in keeping both with general external 
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probability and the clues aflforded by Deloney's extant i^**»" 
.writings to assume that bis art instincts, especially an ginnini 
iflnate Lust zu fabulieren^ were first awakened by sucb 
folk literature as was accessible to a prentice boy about 
the time when Queen Bess began to reign. His earliest 
afctempts at coraposition, we raay surmise, drew their 
Inspiration and derived tbeir modeis from the inventions 
of the wandering minstrel; from ballads sung by merry 
journeymen: from the work of 'penny poets\ giving in a 
'rabble of bald rimes' the details of the latest marvel or 
murder. His first themes, it may not be too rash to infer, 
were the communal ones of daily life or oral tradition, — 
incidents or actions thought to be comic; crimes brought 
forth by primary passions and fiercely punished here and 
hereafter; the enemies of the crown and the gospel over- 
taken by a deserred fate; the laughable and tragic aspects 
of love and married life; the valor of English earls and 
yeomen; princes in love with beggarmaids; English kings 
mingling with their humblest subjects on equal terms. 
Nor is it unlikely that riming early alternated with the 
telling of stories, patterned after current 'jest' or tales of 
knighthood, the immediate object in either case being 
amusement or perhaps a 'pudding pie\ and the treatment 
erudely realistic rather than fanciful or transfiguring. Of 
eourse, the literary raw material on which Deloney tried 
his prentice band or which he unknowingly stored up for 
future use can scarcely have been purely local in origin. 
If books were not easily come by, there were wayfaring 
men — soldiers, beggars, fiddlers, mountebanks, strolling 
Players, chapmen, and, particularly, travelled journeymen 
— to act as purveyors of folklore in the rough, and of 
things heard and seen generally. In fact, the familiarity 
his stories reveal both with English routes of travel and 
with the regions about centers of the cloth or silk trade 
like Reading, Newbury, Canterbury, plainly suggests that 
he had been a wandering joumeyman himself, a conclusion 
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borne out by the sureness of band with wbicb the doings 
of journeymen on the road are set forth.^ 
Tour- Deloney's first essays in verse may or may not have 

iuds. embodied subjects taken from life chiefly; it is certain, 
however, that the first two published poems that are in- 
dubitably bis, both belonging to the year 1586, dealt with 
recent occurrences, one with the burning at the stake of 
Beckles of Suffolk, the other with the execution of fourteen 
participants in a treasonable plot.*) And such journalistic 
themes of local or national interest continued to engage 
bis populär Muse throughout bis known literary career. 
The year 1588 inspired three broadsides on the Armada 
flght^): the fate that overtook Mrs. Page of Plymoutb and 
her lover, in 1591, for the murder of Mr. Page, called forth 
two vox populi 'Lamentations', each culprit being allotted 
one; the Excellent Song on the Winning of Cales by 
tlie English*) celebrates the victory over the Spaniards 
on June 21, 1596. With the same group must be classed 
the avowedly jocular pieces, produced as continually, and 
probably no less occasional in origin, if we except those 
treating certain stock topics of an abstract social nature 
in a huraorously reflectiye vein. At all events, the close 
connection of comic Clements with character, together with 
the chary use made of current collections of facetiae with 
respect to materials, plainly shows that Deloney's sense 
of humor was fed by the Schwank^ ohserved rather than 
the Schwank read, by the 'jest' practiced >ather than the 
'jest' printed. 

Thus the literary materials for one continuous series 
of poetic productions, whether grave or gay, were steadily 
derived from the actual world of bis own immediate ex- 
perience, from the events of the day with the rumors and 
fugitive records begotten of them. Deloney may have 



1) G. 0. II, pp.i66— 72. 

2) Percy Soc. I, p. 101. 

3) See note, G. C. ,n, p. 4ß. 

4 Garland of Good Wm, Percy Soc. XXX, p. 113. 
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scorned to sing the birth of a 'monstrous pig\ yet his 
labitual practice was'suchjthat it implied neither ignorance 
lor credulity bn Kemp's part to suspect him for a time of 
eing the author of 'abominable ballets' on the morris 
inced by the actor from London to Norwich. Back of 
s cboice of actualistic themes, moreover, lay the selective 
inciple imposed by populär taste upon all balladists alike, 
id back of the treatment the oral and written example 
t by populär predecessors and contemporaries. 

Not one of Deloney's extant poems is intimately per- 
nal. A few are reflective, didactic, objectively lyrical; 
)st of them may be roughly called art ballads, in the 
Qse of being more or less direct imitations of the ballad 

communal parentage. One group of these, the jour- 
listic, has just been touched upon. But his claim to 
9 title 'great ballad-maker' rests on work that is historical 

a narrower sense, on the romantic ballads of the Gar- ^^'^^^^ 
id of Good Will and of Strange Histories. Now, a 
mber of these owe their substance whoUy or in part to 
ial oral tradition or wandering legend. How much 
3ative fashioning the populär imagination and the Impulse 

sing its products into ballad shape had left for him to 

in particular instances, — this question lies outside of 
3 present enquiry. Himself a self-taught man of the 
ople, his out ward life bound up with that of the many, 
jloney shared in their lore, knew their stories and songs, 
d in turn appropriated for their enjoyment whatever 
ght be profitably recast, or varied, or woven in with 
•eads supplied by his fancy or reading. Oral tradition 
Iks much smaller, however, in the collections mentioned 
in does either its literary counterpart, apocryphal history, 

romantic fact from the life-story of the English people. 
jcords of both Deloney sought and found where the 
iters of chronicle plays were finding them at the same 
le, and whither, along with humble balladists and play- 
ights, a lusty national spirit sent scholar-poets like 
arner and Drayton for epic epitomes of England^s past. 



vurjiuViät: Tut Sjiut A!a ir Aräiir fifö iatA dvee 
ii TV ^siis*: InüTsriiWir :(f Frui:«:; TV I•b!aH«^ rif SaffcJk's 

Ajar; tr.m. Titt -l^r^^jjriT :c Primt HiMi-ifenf» and 
5r,ai 'Sil»: 6:»I.:^s^I. PiCMn GrisatL — *xjc555 i* lip^roadibr 

-A.liiÄ* '.i-ai iÄT* \*HiSL jc»s*arrfc. xAJUftj A^^oci&so and 

T>Tr*<; ii Ät lars*. I>ei>ireT'> j»;«ei!i:5 äisciaöt ifce naüve 

tULf*: VT!:i iyxsxas^ — a face wikSu as w^ shall see 
|i^r^3i^r::;tAT. ^ßtss <ar trj explaii xbr or.gir aad diaracSa* (tf 

IL 

M^* Tk^ ^seusäfj^ oi Del-yzitjs prc€e ncnon cannoc well 

^"^ J^ in^>rf; aU^ge^velT intrcida«^ tha:: öt Keii]qp's snocinct 

••«»'» rf:/ei*rüee to him as ''The ^neat toDet-maker T. D. alias 

^"^ T\iO. iKrloß^T. Oironkler of tfce mem-yraUe Btcs of the 

y^jmhu fßi the west--^ Jack •:•; Ntrwbuiy.'i the Gentle- 

<Taft, aikd »uch like honest men. omiued by Stöw, HoUin- 

»bed. Grafton. HaL froTsan. and the rest of those well- 

d^jerring writerr?".*; The sommary heie giren toms out 



<j T\tes^ sutements &^ to souroes are deriTed firom J. H. Dixon's 
wAfA, (ßZTbokd of Goöd WflL Percy Soc. XXX, and firom T. Wiight's 
n</U^, Strange Histories, Percv Soc. IIL 

^f TTi^ «mbttile of Thomas of Beadin£r. Bepiinted bj Thoms, 
KarJy VAif^Viah Prose Bomances. vol. L 

'^; The HiM^jTj of John Winchcomb. in his younger jeares 
fM*94i Ja^.'k of Newberr, . . . Beprinted (26 copies) bj Halliwell, 
I>/ndon, 18ei9. 

^) Nina Dajs Wonder, pp. 20— 2L 
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to be substantially correct. Beyond a doubt the three 

prose works named were written by Deloney, the most 

noted Elizabethan artificer of ballads. They belong to 

the same literary species, which, as Kemp suggests, is 

that of historicai or, more narrowly, biographical fiction. , 

The events chronicled purport to have taken place at 

various times in England. The 'honest men' who figure 

in them prove to be chiefly clothiers and shoemakers. This 

fact gave Kemp, whose professional dignity had been 

outraged by 'lying jigmongers' the chance to put a sting 

into the tail of his characterization. The 'well-deserving' 

historians of England 'omit' such 'memorable lives'. Kemp's 

animus and point of view aside, it appears indeed at once 

inherently probable that Deloney did not discover his 

hourgeois heroes on the highways of historicai fact, however 

much he derived thence for setting and details. On the 

other hand the presumption suggests itself at the outset 

that Deloney the chronicler did not perhaps whoUy abandon 

the paths habitually pursued by Deloney the balladist. 

The flrst part of the Gentle Graft was ready for 
printing by October, 1597. Jack of Newbury appears on 
the Stationers' Eegister under date of May seventh, 1597. 
When Thomas of Eeading left the press is not known. 
The probability is that Kemp's enumeration gives the 
chronological order, and further that the book preceded 
Jack of Newbury by a year or so at the most.*) At all 



*) The second part of the Gentle Graft came out in. 1698. A 
third part was to foUow. It is not likely, therefore, that Deloney 
went back to the subject of weavers during the remaining two 
years of his life, still less likely that he abandoned the timely 
realistic mode of treatment to return once more to the more 
romantic manner. Again, whüe Thomas of Reading and Jack of 
Newbury belong together in theme, in method, in length, the 
former is more inchoate and more obviously the work of a maker 
of ballads. The internal evidence is thus against placing Thomas 
of Reading between Jack of Newbury and the Gentle Graft. More- 
over, the dates of these two works are so close together that a 
third work can hardly have intervened. On the other hand it is 
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«vents Deloney had achieved^ fame with his journalistic 
and historical ballads before he turned to story-telling in 
pro8e and tberewith entered upon a twofold career. That 
the new venture was in every way a timely one, of this 
an author so perfectly in touch and tune with his special 
public must have been well aware. By the opening of 
the last decade of Elizabeth's reign the demand for flction 
had come to be almost as strong and general as the 
craving for dramatic representations. Hence Deloney 
could safely rely on winning instant success if he set his 
well-trained epic talent to producing prose tales. 

But readiness to ^^take the tide at its flow'' did not 

^«iJf result in mere Imitation of one or the other species of 

to current fiction. The clever silk-weaver, writing for readers 

itemp- of his own social order, owes least, of course, to the 

Bti^. ^ristocratic novel of Lyly and Sidney and their followers, 

:the influence of which appears practically restricted to 

|the occasional employment of its fashionable Jargon and 

I stylistic mannerisms, when he "has cause to talke of 

!. courtiers". More closely related in method and manner 

to the genesis of Deloney's story-telling are the books of 

1. chivalry, on which the humbler classes fed their hunger 

for romance, and which must have been familiär to him 

from childhood. They stored his memory with inddents, 

devices, motifs; they impressed themselves upon his style; 

they served as first 'modeis with reference to narrative 

technique. The enduring popularity of the story of Crispin 

and Orispian is accounted for, at least in part, by its 

close resemblance to the romances of knighthood. In this 

case, however, the treatment was a deliberate adaptation 

to a romantic theme, the choice of which resulted jQrom 

the plan to write a cycle of narratives. On the whole 



difftcult to believe that Thomas Nash would not have had a ßing 
at Thomas of Beading if the book had been in existence when 
he wrote Have with you to Saffron Waiden (1596). Hence De- 
loney's novel was probably written and published in the course 
of 1596. 
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of knight errantry had little to do with fixing the 

type of stories whose heroes are tradesmen and their 

adventures in a large raeasure humorously conceived 

possibilities of their actual daily lives. These features 3^ 

strongly suggest kinship rather with the contemporary 

picaresque Kterature, — with the populär coUections of 

'ffierry jests', indigenous or translated; with the body of 

unreeorded horse-play anecdotes which every craft pro- 

duees, and which artisan raconteurs set agoing and keep 

in circulation; and with the( fuU-grown romance of roguery 

as represented by Lazarillo de Tonnes or Nash's Jack 

Wilton (written in 1593)) Now, the 'variety of wit and 

mirth' Deloney offered to his readers consists in no small 

degree of analogous inventions. The 'merry prank' fur- 

nishes a large part of the story element. Nor are genuine 

picaresque conceptions and tricks wanting. The shaping 

effect of current 'jest' literature and rogue tale is accord- 

ingly unmistakable. But this fact implies at most an 

edectic use of approved means for ensuring 'merriment'; 

it means little more than that Deloney in writing novels 

availed himself for one side of his work of the arts he 

liad acquired as coraposer of jocular verse, particularly 

tue journalistic local Schwank. Considered as wholes his 

stories are neither loosely connected facetiae nor biographies 

of anti-heroes. The 'jest' appears subordinated to Situation/ ' 

and the description of manners, while instead of rogues 

we have as central figures worthy captains of industry, 

W'hose life-story is told in the spirit of triumphant demo- 

3racy and with marked attention to their representative 

dvic characteristics. The underlying purpose is the essen- 

ially serious one of glorifying the man of the people and 

lis occupation, the attitude involved in this principle of 

election being exactly that of native English traditions 

imbodied in song or tale, which celebrate the exploits of 

lommon folk and exhibit humble retainers as friends and 

losts of populär princes. 
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^(^vui nnrBoiHTOiTOSNw 

'^"^»^ And so the change firom Terse to prose, from ballad 

"^^^ to aoTeL presents itself primarily in the fonn of a natursd 
^'«kUMii^ evatution, for which. to be sore, Tenr practical needs and 
ambitions farnished the occasion. Deloney^s slory-writing 
is essentiallT an ontgrowth of bis ballad-writing, the 
realistic comic manner oniting with the historical romantic 
manner in the treatment of themes drawn from the 
bourgeoisie, themes supplied by the life, traditional lore, 
and docomentary history of industrial civic instead of 
agricultnral fendai sodety. Hence the recoirence in the 
new conceptions that resolted. of nomeroos old ballad 
motifs and devices, not to adduce the evidence of original 
yerses that were written and the genuine folk ballads that 
were borrowed in the process of composition. Hence also 
the play of low-comedy homor, to which free scope was 
given with the transfer of leading role from *kings, prince«, 
dnkes, lordes, ladyes, knights. and gentlemen* to mann- 
facturers of cloth and to master shoemakers. William of 
Malmesbory's chronicle, moreover, constitutes an extemal 
link between Deloney's ballad-making and his first novel, 
it being the conmion source of the Song of King Edgar 
and of Thomas of Reading. From it came the general 
data in the latter conceming the reign of Henry I as well 
as the Warrant for the prominence assigned to the cloth- 
makers of that time. Thence were obtained likewise fruit- 
ful hints for the romantic episode of "Margaret with the 
white hand\ besides a number of picturesque details, 
among them several of those anecdotes which the folk 
habitnally invents to explain existing practices or current 
expressions. 

But in selecting his materials from history, tradition, 

The and contemporary actuality, Deloney was only doing what 

^ST P^P^^^ playwrights had been doing for some time, in the 

popiiuur wellfounded faith that, as Lanthorn Leatherhead puts it, 

^*"*'°** "homeborn projects prove ever the best". His sources 

were the same in kind as those that supplied domestic 

tragedies, boisterous comedies, biographical plays, with 
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incidents and characters. In as far as his choice involved 
an innovation, it consisted in deKberately singling out noted 
representatives of particular industrial groups for narrative 
and descriptive treatment. Such a departure, however, 
could hardly fail to suggest itself to the 'balleting silk- 
weaver', familiär as lie must have been with a play like 
George-a-Greene or the dramatized biographies of idols 
of the people, not to mention the versified exploits of the 
Nine Worthies of London. That he was not slow to proflt 
by the successes of playwrights is attested by the in- 
troduction of characters from recent plays and by the 
elever imitation of FalstafTs analysis of honor >) soon after 
the first acting of Henry IV, Part I. 

This relationship appears closer still with respect to 
Deloney's use of his materials. In reading Thomas of 
Reading or Jack of Newbury one has an impression as 
if the author had cast into story form some playwright's 
rough draft for a chronicle play. There is not the slightest 
reason, of course, to suspect that he actually did so. What 
must be inferred, however, is that plot structure, plot^ 
development, even narrative manner, were in no small/ 
degree influenced by the technique characteristic of the> 
populär historical drama. And as a comparison of thej 
Gentle Graft with its predecessors proves, this influence 
was continuous and progressive, greatly to the advantage 
of Deloney's artistic workmanship. The tale of Simon 
Eyre, for example, is virtually a realistic prose comedy,v^ 
a rough adaptation of the method of the native romantic 
drama to "deeds and language such as men do use". A 
main plot essentially serious, a by-plot essentially comic; 
the principal action one in which persons of consequence 
are concerned, the subordinate action carried on by journey- 
men and maid-servants; the alternate dropping and re- 
suming of the loosely connected plot threads; the control 
of invention by the general outlines of received history, 



«) G. a n, p. 8d 



TT DK7»:C*T^?T?C=S. 

Ttiii traijisf»'js&>i :/ iis::ö5fc^ j^!^ *: *iiAi.c»r die effect: 

'^sar^^VT *ZfC s^ojckt: liit zL-mcDSäri :-i dialect: the 
^ocdii^ "C< ^-r uiffTiifT*- J:krr*-JT tj iLÄ>>£:>e, — such 
featcr^ j-Ia::LJT -i^i-nse ibe inrAT'^ la^iirr:« wliich rereals 

is the ^-njiTii^ö^ ^«- H-iizi ^.i^y. n 5s tbr sni*? more than 
amriiüii^ e^- ifcax p»>irts «•:• JiVTary laoNiels odier than 

AUowaiiC^e- l*eh^ ziade f-:T ih-r pri>Ti5>>nal charact^r 
<rf the fcre^xn^ skeicL. hs säSti.; ^?L:Iusioiis may be 
grooped tt'gethrr ihiis: itax In-lineT nsTLr*! lo prose fiction 
at all was lar^ely due to exirmal drü>ai.«is which he must 
have kDowL he could fclfill wiih pri-t: i»? hisaself ; that he 
Struck out iD the direction he did n::ds its explanation in 
his peculiar social ai:d literarr enriivcment and in the 
more potent factor of ^^•^iressful pre\i«?us literary activity, 
for which a chan^e to the biograpthical novel of character 
and manners involved in a laree nieasure only a change 
of fonn of expression and a combinin^ of well-tried powers; 
that the stories he wrote are differentiated as to structure 
and method from contemporarr netion or mark an advance 
upon earlier approaches to the historical species is ac- 
counted for by the influence of populär playwrights, who 
ministered to the same public through romantic 'histories' 
and realistic studies drawn from sources his and theirs 
alike, and who, it should be added. were not slow in their 
tum to recognize the dramatic possibilities of works that 
their example had helped to produce. 

The degree of influence Thomas of Reading, Jack of 
Newbury, and The Gentle Graft, had on the drauia, beyond 
8upplying dramatic materials. eludes measurement. Their 
great popularity, however, which is attested by the many 
editions on record, must have had rather more to do ^ith 
the rapid development of the domestic comedy of manners 
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during the closing years of Elizabeth's reign than has 
hitherto been pointed out. From the view-point of fiction 
a wider interest attaches to these books, in the first place, 
from the fact that Deloney was the first English writer of 
stories to which — with only a h'ttle stretching — the name 
historical novels can be applied. Even niore significant 
historically are his bourgeois themes and the realistic treat- 
ment. Lastly, his tales, at all events those of the Gentle 
Graft, are distinguished by two qualities which no other 
Elizabethan manifests in the same degree — iinforced humor 
and the gift of story-telling. 

The Gentle Graft. 

External history. The first mention of a work 
entitled The Gentle Graft occurs in the Stationers' Register 
under date of Oct. 19, 1597: — "Raphe Blore. Entred for 
his Copie under th[e hjandes of maister Dix and master 
Man a booke called the gentle craft intreatinge of Shoo- 
makers". In the absence of any trace of evidence to the 
contrary, it may be regarded as reasonably certain that 
this entry refers to the shoemaker stories by Thomas 
Deloney. That he was from the first known to be the 
author appears especially from Kemp's characterization, Author- 
already quoted. How soon after registration the first issue ^^^' 
left the press remains a matter of inference. It is not 
at all unlikely that Jh.Q_ celebration of St Crispin's Day, 
Oct. 25 , furnished good business reasons for hastening 
puWication; no copy of any 1597 edition, however, if such 
there was, has been preserved. Nor is there any record 
of a transfer of rights from Ralph Blower to Edward White, 
who, according to Hazlitt,^) brought out the Gentle Craft, 



*) That at least one publisher had his eyes on this date is 
evident from the title-page of the reprint by J. Rhodes, 1725. There 
attentioii is caUed to an additional song in praise of shoemakers 
"To he sung hy them every year on the 25tli of October, being 
Crispin". 

2) W. 0. Hazütt, Bibl. O. E. Lit, 1867, p. 153. 
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^**wi**' in two parts, during 1598. There is room, however, fei* 
oation. doubting the accuracy of Hazlitt's Statement, so far as it 
concerns the first part The title he gives is virtually 
identical with that of the seeond part as reprinted in 1639 
by E31izabeth Purslow. His note: **no perfect copy knoW*, 
leaves it quite uncertain whether the infonnation he had 
warranted the conclusion that Whit« pablished the whole, 
and not merely the seeond part.*) Ät any rate, the two 
parts did not originally appear as one edition, for in the 
dedicatory address prefixed to the seeond part Deloney 
speaks of this as a sequel, due to the success of the first 
part and to his promise to continue his biographies of 
famous shoemakers. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that 
the first part came out late in 1597 or early in 1598. The 
seeond soon foUowed, published by Edward White*) poss- 
ibiy in conjunction with a new edition of the first part, 
the whole work retaining the original title. The first part, 
however, as several of tlie later reprints show, continuei 
to be published simply as the Gentle Graft, i. e. withoufc 
reference on the title-page to a sequel. 
Part I. The earliest reference to the original publication aö 

the 'fyrste part' is found in an entry dated Aug. 14, 1600^ 
when Thomas Pavier had it registered as one of th^ 
**thinges formerlye printed and sett over to the sayd Thoma* 
Pavyer".*) To judge by the long list of populär boote 



^) The same doubt attaches to J. W. Ebsworth's incidentaL 
remarks on page 32, vol. Vll, Roxburghe BaUads — ''The earliest 
edition extant is 1598, imperfect, printed for Edward White. It 
teils how Crispin and Orispianus, sons of King Logrid of Britain, 
and of Queen Estreda, were sheltered at Faversham, Kent." The 
seeond Statement, moreower, instead of evincing flrst-hand know- 
ledge seems to rest rather on some chap-book version containing 
the names Logrid and Estreda. On chap-book additions, mfra, 

2) Ten years earlier two of Deloney's Armada ballads had 
been printed for White. He seems to have owned also the Gar- 
land of Good Will, which in March 1602 was assigned by him to 
Thomas Pavier "uppon condicion that yt be no other mans copie". 

8) St B. ni, p. 160, Arber. 
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published by him between 1600 and 1626, the Gentle Graft 

had fallen into the right hands, but no copy of any edi- 

tions by him — of which there were several, no doubt — 

has ever turned up, as far as I know. On Aug. 4, 1626, 

Pavier's widow transfered "all the estate right title and 

Interest" of "her late husband" in "The first part of the 

gentle craft" to Eobert Bird and Edward Brewster. *) The 

latter reprinted his new acquisition in the foUowing year^), 

incongruously enough in view of Brewster's specialty — 

theological and devotional works. But the Gentle Graft 

must have been a thoroughly safe book financially, and 

so may very well have remained in the possession of the 

Brewsters, father and son (1616—1640—1647), while other 

publications taken over from Pavier's widow were dis- 

posed of again.') Another reprint, dated 1635, perhaps 

owes its existence to the same firm.*) 

No copies of any of the foregoing editions seem dis- 
coverable at present. The written date, 1635, in one of 
the Bodleian copies is obviously wrong, in as much as the 
publisher, H. Rhodes, did business from about 1680 to 
about 1101.^) The earliest accessible reprints are those 
of John Stafford into whose possession the book would ^® 
seem to have come from the Brewsters. Two of these editioM 
reprints appeared in 1648, just fifty years after the original 
issue; a third came out four years later. One of the 1648 
editions, presumably the second, contained the history of 
Tom Drum taken from the second part of the Gentle Graft, 
ünfortunately the 'only copy known' has disappeared 
again.*) A copy of the other 1648 edition is in the British 



t) St R IV, p. 164. 

^ Haaditt, Bibl. p. 153. 

8) St R IV, p. 318. 

*) Hazlitt, Bibl. p. 153. 

'^) His name does not occur in Hazlitt's CoUections and Notes 
before 1681, nor after 1706. 

^ Hazlitt, CoUections and Notes, 1876. This copy, says Hazlitt, 
was ''sold on March 17, 1871 f or £ 2 7 s/* 



tf i.^MitH iititl u fyjpr of tii^ frk'Tf'Dijr 1(552 reprint, in Öie 
l4,w.vn»» Jjiirarv Tb*r t^ii ol l-Krth quartos is adorned 
^,th w.MMlrgU, fifU^fi IL TiUiijt*er. and both probably had 
flv* «w"*** iluuW*i'pai(<? froritL«?pi*?ce. The 1652 quarto still 
hnQ ilin hfl half of ttiif^ cnu which represents Crispian 
t^tttl ( ii&tiHi< ÜM^ foniier in armer, tbe latter in the costume 
^\\ \Ui' wmt* tff CUarUiH 1. The other page. as appears from 
\^s\\k tiiUlUtuH, tuHHi have represented Crispin taking the 
HiPrtöiutt itf L'rHula'H foot From the monogram in thecut 
^»^ \\\ti Mi nUitt - S pierced lengthwise by I — it must 
\i\\ iwüt^nhil iUiil tfi« frontispiece was first put in by Stafford. 
itip w»ii^ nioHt probably also the illustrations in the text. 
'Viui.v b^loHK to the Hanie period. The St. Hugh of the 
lUbl mi itnd Um Kt. CriHpin of the frontispiece obviously 
hiui (hnir HuitH nuulo at about the same time by the same 
iAMuiiHi tttllor. HoHiden, Stafford's reprints have the same 
Utiu wti ilio lirowHtor odition (1627), but in addition the 
(iuu: "Sot forth wlUi IMctures, and Variety of Wit and 
Muth". 

'IMioHo 'plotureH\ apart from slight differences as to 

foui' i^f Uu^u^M roour unchanged iintil after 1725 in all of 

thu Uritinh Musouiu tuul Hodleian eopies of later editions. 

'\^\\\s HW\m uuifonult^Y i>btains in the text. Aside from 

miupiiuts und convotious of tho ^uue, from a few sporadic 

^a^UHiiions, suoh »s St, Hu^h*s euphuistic comparison of 

hiü \^K[yi with tlu^ stouo ciirchaeihuh, and from isolated 

ulltumn uuHlv>rui»5Atu>us wi ^poUiu^ ttud Yooabulary, the differences 

iftömi ^vv> thvvs^ <*i mt^ohi^uu-^l o.vocutiou. It appears, therefore, 

tiUiiiTa ^^^'"^^ ^^^^' ^^^^'^' itnpiVK<siv>U5i ^v^ back luore or less directly 

tt»At, u> SttiiÜWU s iUustr;Atod t^ditu>ti5>. Karlier issues can hardly 

'• Ou^i Ol* tibto o^lJtiiv^itx l» bl Kbo»{<#s üxwtits tbe eut represent- 
iji^- t.ho luaiVi'v'^^JJ" v.»r ST.. Wi-rtiiVti»*.!, y^iid ihe bJyO reprint by W. W- 
v/jwi"i*i \ht^ \Ji^:l{u^M oJ HNto"^ :{»krvUw. 'Cht* oL!>er «lüTerH'aeeö oonsist 
v/i' vai'iiiiiv^ihs iij il).- oiuxc i.»r t.wv oi Uio iJJusa-iiäuns tor tiie story 
^ O'iHpi» ^iuU v,'MH|.»iiijK .^uJ :irv JvubiJuss Jxnj TU Thocköray, viio 
hiW i-w«; !i<>w t>Ji>v;ks iii4J,o i^iiti .;i !j>»Mn btjttrintjc lim ijiitäaJ^ — 

v;lweit*l^ MtttUMU^^U iiiUn Ujv^mi Uc^kilU. t>^v SlttJlt'orU. 
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have been consulted. If they had, the missing conclusioh 
of John's Speech on page 90 would have been given. The 
omitted first half of a couplet in A New Lovc Sonnet, 
p. 100, any editor was able to supply, 

But while thus the editions following that of 1648 
afford little direct aid in settling the question of original '^^ 
text, they exeraplify the well-known unsophisticated con- of authe! 
servatisra of the old printers and editors of folk literature. **<***>• 
And what is true of the last half of the 17th Century 
applies with greater force to the fifty years preceding 
1648. Moreover, the language and style of the Stafford 
editions are unmistakably Elizabethan and Deloneyan 
throughout. There is then little occasion for doubting 
that the Gentle Graft has been transmitted in an essen- 
tially unaltered form. 

There may be one exception. In contrast with Deloney's 
usual practice, the story of St. Hugh begins very äbruptly. 
The preliminary information concerning time, place, charac- 
ters, has been relegated to an address to 'all courteous 
readers', who are not addressed, however, until the very 
end. In what precedes no reference is made to the last 
two stories; while the remarks concerning Hugh and Wini- 
fred have the appearance of being a suramary of something 
omitted. It is accordingly^ possible that the first story 
began farther back originally and that the original address 
to the reader was subsequently recast to suit the abridge- 
ment *) But 'good matter', whether relevant or not, was 
not very apt to*suffer reduction, and so it seems on the 
whole rather more likely that the present form of the tale 
of St. Hugh is due to Deloney himself. It is perhaps an 
adaptation of an earlier draft^) to the plan of a collection 
of shoomaker stories. 

That the opening of the story with its plunge in 
nedias res did not fuUy satisfy all readers of the Gentle 

1) Cf. the note, G. C. II, p. 3. 

2) Suggesled by and modelled after R. Johiison's Seven 
Champions of Christendom (1596)? ^^' 
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ratcift. ^ng - \i ?iw!5. mit ä ^'^iii**^ T^tjmin^ Tb^ earlier 

2!miiine jniÄüT. He "v:ii» ip»**!ia* nacincGiHL ny fighting 
Äe :raniß»^!ift !il ^auu i^ i z*^ni»ni. in "^ ättto^ ch Äe 
änman *inn«*r)r. irmiäiur la )!fi?r if macräbÄ firom thc 

5jülft n ji^f^ irää IfTmir^L uuuöisf it Doffwalfo- The 
r*^«: i» * *.r)iiiii9i«etL paruian&e. :ii^* wtwiff Äöry bong wld 
in J5>t> :3an i iubmi pa;«*. In "iu^ nceoant af CrispiD 
«ui Cräpian -ae anicäär t :ae isünis Tears die name 
SsL^nsL. Tim ^uuieoiakiär ]f ?aT»rsaain is ^alled Röiands. 
A.!inf3ifrf laaö-Tfwk-* iiih& "zie V^g ir P'jwts ijwritodor, 
•3u^ iiiiH^ if Liigrra B«i»»<iia. ler ^ns Lüeimas juid Fidclio, 
aaii "in* ^itfsn£ÜEöf .f FaT*»rabLimi Brscäliiiis. In still 
anuüiftr*^ of läeae ar^^ r"MitiöRii;£5 Eyr^ fs said to have 
h^^pifi "ik poor 0117 mm Bippoa. Yarisöir^"* and tt> have 
«^rT<i#i aw appr^ntißtiship with. a •äoeniüker in St. Maiiins- 
k-Oraxui", ^ficiH aiiditioiis mast b«^ sec dowiL to the credit 
'^f TH^ '*,nap-oooic niaker«. ttilo ar? r^spoosibie also« of coarse» 
for r4in '-.mimifia anw aad then or üie ^tory ot* Eyre. wbidi 
pfniwhij 4iii o/it. ««n -princeiv* eaoada. The oaly 0^^^ 
feaoire an r/* whidu affide firom *!oiiiieiisacioa and phraseo- 
U>i?y, "ii^ a^iapcacoos of the IS^i ceacury depart occajaonally 
from IM '«krifer complete edmoos is tiie bargam incident 
'm riu>^ mrj /rf fnmoa Eyre. MrSw Eyre's prcaresque juse 
w ^ittu^ noW with less naive frankness or replaced ^JJ^ 
a^»fint from which tfae elemeat of false pretense has bee 
t^mMUsA. Accördiiig to the Bettesworth Tersioiu*) fr*®^ 

f >mtM Cr aft, Print^d aad sold by J. White at >j^eirc»^*- ^TuoT 
^ Th#? A/»cnratft Hifttory of Crispin an^o^ ^T^^^^^^^ 

mif^Mük^^, OnbliTU löm Brit Mus. ,jv\i.V*r^ 

^ A (y>nd*ft-t*^d parapbrafie^pTintedfor >^ q^^^^^^^^^ 
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fumish the money for the purchase of the cargo; and 
Sam. S. Campion, who, to be sure, may not have depended 
entirely for his knowledge of Eyre on the chap-book that 
he certainly used in retelling the first two of Deloney's 
stories, relates this incident as follows: "Hearing that a 
vessel laden with leather from Tripoli had been wrecked 
upon the coast of Oornwall, he thought he might advantage 
himself by the purchase of the cargo. Having coUected 
all the money he could, he went to Penzance, purchased 
the leather, and trading successfully with it he laid the 
basis of a fortune sufficient to enable him to build Leaden- 
hall, to obtain the Lord Mayoralty of London, and the 
honour of knighthood." ^) 

The last complete edition of the first part of the\ 
Gentle Graft appeared as much as six years after the ) 
publication of Robinson Crusoe. A modernized edition/ 
came out only three years before Pamela. Nor, as al- 
ready indicated, was this the end. Like Palladine of 
England, Parismus, and other 'famous', 'pleasant', 'princely', 
'variable' 'histories', the Gentle Craft became meta- '^«^^ 
morphosed into a chap-book, and in this form continued Arsti 
until after the appearance of the first Waverley novels °^* 
to attest the art of the Elizabethan silk-weaver as a 
populär story-teller. 

It would be misleading, however, not to add that the 
demand for the book was due chiefly to the story of 
Crispin an d Crispian and that this romance, thoroughly 
as it continued to satisfy the requirements of folk aesthetics, 
held its own so long very largely by reason of its theme. 
As long as shoemakers' guilds celebrated St.. Crispin's^ Day 
with feasting and pageants, the exploits of their patron 
saints as related by Deloney retained a measure of public 
interest, while to every well-regulated shoemaker a copy 
of the Gentle Craft must have seemed about as necessary 



») Delightful History of the Gentle Graft. Northampton, 2nd 
^^ 1876. p. 48. 
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a<5 pitch and shoothread. Publishers evidently counted on 
this faot in bringing out new editions. The lost play : 
rrispint* and Crispianus, which Halliwell says was "fre- 
ien ontly played by the Shoeniakers' Companies of towns ■ 
ImMoiv nu:V\.0 was probably a rough dramatization of '■ 
Polonoy's narrative, and presupposed familiarity with his 
voi^iiHi. The following interesting report of a St. Crispin 
s'olobration in Scotland would seem to show that the GenÜe 
y\M\ played a part in pageants as late as 1741: — "In 
Oor 1741, the Edinburgh shoemakers made a very hand- 
Moint' parade in honour of their tutelar Saint Crispin, 
HMtMuiod by several thousands of the populace. Their 
kiug was very richly dressed, he had on a fine crimson 
volvt^t suit trimmed with gold, a train of crimson satin 
iwi'vd with ermine, and a collar round his Shoulders with 
ihr Order of their Champion^ Crispianus; on his head was 
a rieh Coronet adorned with jewels; a gold ribband was 
\m\ round his left leg, and he had a baton in his band. 
Ilo was attended by six ushers, six pages, and twenty- 
lour others. The colours came after, and were very fine, 
ha ving the resemblance of St. CrispMs taking the measure 
of St. Ursula' s foot He ^as preceded by a set of music, 
and twelve offlcers with white rods, and walked through 
tho city with great pomp."^) 
\%\K 11. Collier says that a copy of the secon(f part of the 

(lontle Craft, dated 1598, was once in his possession, but 
that he lent it to a poor printer from whom he never 
rocovered the original.'*) Nor has anybody eise, as far 
as is known. The only extant copy of any edition re- 
presents the reprint niade by EHzabeth Purslow in 1639. 
The Tom Drum episode was incorporated with the first 
part in 1648. J. Rhodes followed Stafford's example by 



1) Dictionary of Old English Plays, p. 65. 

2; SaintiCrispin and the Gentle Craft, London, 1868. One of 
the Pamphlets in Tracts on Dress, 1852—74. Brit. Museum. 

^) Bibliographical Account of Early English Literature, vol. I, 
p. 260. ... 



including the Green King of St. Martin's in bis edition 
of the flrst part, 1725. Moreover, no chap-book adaptations 
seem to have been made, nor are references found to 
other than the editions of 1598 and 1639. Of course we 
cannot infer tbat there were no other impressions; but 
this much is certain that the second part of tbe Gentle\ 
Graft did not achieve the lasting popularity of the firsty 
part. One general reason for the difference must doubtless 
be sought in the enduring preference of the folk for themes, 
ineidents, characters, remote from daily experience. 

Purpose and general plan. Deloney' s purpose in 
writing a book 'intreatinge of shoomakers' was to celebrate 
the gentle craft by a series of stories centering about its 
most famous English representatives and exhibiting 'their 
worthy deeds and great hospitality'. With this purpose 
went the minor intention of explaining incidentally the 
ori ^n and meaning o f customs such as the ringing of the 
'pancake bell', and of familiär expressipns like /gentle 
craft', 'St. Hugh's bones', 'a shoemaker's son is a prince 
BoraV'Tom Drum's entertainment'. How comprehensive 
EF"pTan must have been from the outset appeans from 
the dedicatory remarks of the second set of tales. The 
plan embraced 1) the patron saints of shoemakers, 2) noted 
shoemakers of London, 3) those 'of the country'. The last 
Portion of this Programme was never carried out, pre- 
sumably because failing health and death came to its 
originator before he could both supply the lack of 'good 
Instruction' concerning shoemakers outside of London and 
give shape to the material coUected. Of the six stories 
completed the first two of Part I relate to events of the 
time of Diocletian and of Magnus Clemens Maximus, the 
scenes of action beiiig respectively North Wales and Kent. 
The concluding story of ihis part opens the London series. 
The time is that of Henry VI. The chief ineidents 
narrated in Part 11 belong to the reign of Henry Vni. 
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1*11 1. Sources. The qaestion as to the derivation of tlie 

\>i\^x iugredient« cbosen by Deloney presents least diffi- 
cuh V in the case of the Eyre story, which, besides, aflfords 
a olue to the autbor s use of bis raw mat«rial. Deloney 
himself bints at a twofold source, namely 'our EngUfih 
cbronicles", and living tradition in the moaths of many 
men\*) Now, from the former, even if the sources utÜMed 
by Stow but not by earlier cbroniclers be included, Deloney 
could at best learn little more than that Simon Eyre, son 
of John Eyre of Brandon in Suffolk, was first an up- 
holsterer and later a draper, that he built Leadenhall 
(1419), and served as Sheiiff (1434) and as Lord Mayor 
of London (1445-6), that he was a pious benefactor of the 
City and of her poor, and that this 'nobäis et potens vir', 
'honorandus famosus inercator\ died in 1459 and lies buried 
in the church of St. Mary Woolnoth.*) Which portions 
of such an outline, very meager at best, Deloney knew 
or used is readily seen by comparison with bis narrative. 
How much this owes to oral traditions about the builder 
of Leadenhall, which perpetuated his memory and naturally 
contributed towards making him the central figure of more 
than one stray anecdote, we are left to conjecture. Leaden- 
hall had been in use as a leather market on Mondays 
since the fifth year of Elizabeth's reign.') If in con- 
sequence the joUy cordwainers claimed Eyre as one of 
their brotherhood, the mere fact of their doing so sufßced 
to constitute an organizing nucleus for a plausible tradition. 



f 

') Oompare in this connection the remarks made abo ve (p. XV Ui) 

on the chronicle element in Thomas of Reading; also Thom. Puller's 
reference to the hero of this story, History of the Worthies of 
England, London, 16Ö2, pp. 97—98, — "Thomas Cole, commonly 
called the rieh clothier of Reading. Tradition and an authorlesse 
pamphlet [Deloney's novel?] made him a man of vast wealth...." 
The materials for Jack of Newbury were obtained in the same 
way. See Halliwell's introduction to The History of John Winch- 
comb, London, 1869. 

5«) Cf. e. g. Stow, Survey, 1598. 

>) Stow-Strype, Bk. V, p. 2ia 
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That Byre 'descended from mean parentage' agrees well 

mth the tendency of the populär imagination to let the 

nero begin his climb to fame and fortune at the foot of 

vthe ladder.*) The anecdotes of the 'little table' and of 

Eyre's banquet to the prentices, in fulfilment of a boyhood 

promise, likewise seem to contain a traditional kernel. 

For the origin of the picaresque bargain, on the other 

band, and probably of the practical joking of the sub-plot 

also, we need not look farther than Deloney's imagination 

and his first-hand knowledge of contemporary London life. 

But whatever the exact ratio between the parts found 

floating about and the parts added, the plot as a whole 

is Deloney's creation, out of a few data true or eise 

supposed to be true. And these he plainly manipulated 

witii great freedom, at the same time, however, re-en- 

forcing their credibility for his readers by the method 

brought to perfection by Defoe — the accumulation of 

concrete circumstantial detail in convincing sequence — 

and by keeping close to the traditional conception of the 

hero's personality. 

The foregoing observations will be found to apply, 
mutatis rmUandis, to the more roinantic tales, the first two 
of the book. To begin with the second, its source is in 
the first place the well-known legend of the patron saints criBpini 
of shoemakers, Crispin and Crispian. The only features, crispuni 
however, clearly borrowed from this legend are, that these 
worthies were brothers of noble descent and that they 
plied the craft of shoemaking for a time. The transfer 
from Soissons to Faversham may be due to an English 
Version; if not, it was simply a necessary item in the 
general process of metamorphosis performed or committed 
by Deloney for his special purpose. The probability is 
that he did know a local tradition connecting Crispin and 
Crispian with Kent^) and that this knowledge facilitated 

*) Cf. e. g. the Story of Whittington and his cat. 
*) "According to a Statement made by the Rector of Favers- 
^, Kent, at an Arch»ological Societgr's meeting held in the 
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the bir^nding of their story with ihai of St. Ursula, for the 
H^cuiarization of wbom (jßoffirfiji of Jiopmoatli. or Grafton, 
wliofi*! accoant i's of course based on GfH>ffreT. almost 
r^;rtaiiily provided the startiDg-points. 

The name Maximinos also maj bave beea derived 
from the particular form in which the bic^rraphy of the 
Haintly brothers came to Deloney.') Bat wbether so de- 
rived nr not, it is quite iikely that to our honest silk- 
weaver Maximianos Herculeius,*) at wbose bebest Crispin 
and Crispian are said to have suffered martyrdom in 
287 A. D., Geoffrey's Maximianus,') ander wbom Ursala's 
father Dionotas raled Cornwall, and Maximinas ^) were 
one and the »ame person. If so, the direct psychological 
cause of the fusion of the two legends lay probably in 
the sirnilarity of names. At all events, the fosion took 
placff. Ursula, for obvious reasons, had a different falher 
aHHigned to her, namely 'Maximianus the tyrant',*) while 
(yrispiii and Crispian were permitted to divide between 
theni (;oiian Meriadoc. Conan, the reader of Geoffrey 
will recall, was at first resolutely hostile to Maximianus, 
wlioni Ih; had occasion to look upon as a usarper. 
Kveiitually, howevor, he became a reconciled follower of 
th(^ cMnperor and assisted valiantly in the conquest of 



auliinin of 1872, after the saints had been decapitated, their bodies 
wern thn)wn into the soa, the waves washed them ashore at 
liomnoy Marsh, where they were buried in the parish of Pavers- 
ham, when^ their tomb is said to have been foiind in the ruins of 
a Jien(Mli('tiiie Abbey founded by King Stephen in 1147." Camp- 
ion's Dnli^rhtful History, p. 29. 

') (Jf. Paul Lacroix, Histoire de lä Chaussure, where the 
Maine na nie occiirs in connection with the death of Crispin and 
C/rispian. 

'^) Roman eniperor, 286—305. 

•') Ma^^nuH Clemens Maximus, wliose career belong-s to the 
last (piartiM- of ihe foiirth Century. See Geoffrey's Hist. Brit. V 
c.hapters IX— XVI. ' ' 

*) Became caesar in 305, augustus in 308. 

^y örftfton, Hardjrng, etc. 
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Gaul. Raised to the throne of Armorioa, his love for 
Ursula prompted him to include her in the^equest for 
British wives for his soldiers and colonists. Sin Deloney, 
the love story — barely suggested by Geoffrey and the 
rest — has become the principal one^ Crispin is its hero. 
The martial achievements in Gaul have fallen to the share 
of Crispian, in an episode, and it is he who effects the 
reeoncüiation of the Logrian princes with Maximinus, alias 
Maximianus, alias Maximus. 

Of other noticeable traces of reading in the substance 
of the plot must be mentioned the reminiscences, however 
obtained, from Nepos' life of Iphicrates, shoemaker's son 
and Athenian general, and from Plutarch's Regum et 
Imperatorum Äpophthegmata, which give the reply of 
Iphicrates when taunted by an aristocrat with his origin: 
"Meum a me incipit gentis, tuum in te definiV^ *) . 

Por the Story of -Sir or St. Hugh, Deloney drew, as st. Hugh 
the introductory address to the reader shows, on some 
aceount of_StJSünifre(Lj)i Holywell fame, perhaps the 
life ascribed to Elerius,^) which is the only version, as 
far as I know, that mentions the valley of 'Sichnaunt'. 
It was here that Winifred was instructed by her teacher 
and confessor St. Beino or Beuno. Deloney may somehow 
have had access also to the life of this saint,') wfepse 
father was a genüeman in Powys and a saint besides, 
and whose name, Hywgi, may possibly have suggested 



1) Plutarchi Moralia, ed. Wyttenbach, I2, 5, p. 742. And see 
V:', .1, p. 980. Cf. the reply attributed by the Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers to Socrates: "If I be the worse for my linage 
as thou sayest, thy linage is the worse for the." By the way, may 
not Deloney have hit upon the actual source of the English shoe- 
tnaker saying? 

2) Printed by W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro British Saints, 
1853, pp. 516—529. Cf. Caxton's translation (1485?) of Robert of 
äalojj's biography and the aceount from the Festiall of John Mirkus 
1483) — both reprinted by Horstmann, Anglia III, pp. 293—319; 
ilso the Golden Legend, Capgrave's Nova Legenda (1516), etc. 

8) W. J. Rees, op. ät, pp. 299-808. 
PalMitra XVHIi 
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the St. Hugh of our story. The fact that in the Winifred 
legend referred to, St. Beino leaves her to go to Rome 
may have become associated in Deioney's memory with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's tale of Cadwaiader, who in obe- 
dience to a command by an angel undertook a pilgrimage 
to Rome, where he died, the last of the Welsh nation 
with the title of chief sovereign of Britain. Confusing 
the name of the last king of Britain with that of the first, 
(cf. Geoffrey), Deloney made Donwallo the father of Wini- 
fred, who in the legend is the daughter of Theuith, Thewith. 
/ Eis explanation of the origin of St. Winifred's Well, which, 
/ as the story is told in every accepted Version of the 
legend, gushed forth where the head of Winifred, de- 
\ capitated by Caradoc, touched the ground, seems to embody 
\^ reniiniscence rather from the life of St. Keyna,*) another 
Welsh Saint. Of course, Deloney had other plans than to 
teil how St. Beino put Winifred's head back in its proper 
place and how she lived many pious years more before 
she died a blessed natural death in a convent at Wyther- 
yäcus. His reference to 'a kind of mosse', however, is 
tolerably orthodox. As for the legend proper, the only 
Clements that reappear in Deioney's narrative are Wini- 
fred's refusal to love 'transitory men' and the rejection 
of the advances of Caradoc, son of a neighboring chieftain. 
A second source would seem to have been Guy of 
Warwick, more particularly the prose version, of which 
William Copland published an English translation about 
the middle of the Ißth Century. In this as in Deloney 



*) 'When she came to ripe years many nobles sought her in 
marriage, but she utterly refused that State, having consecrated 
her virginity to our Lord by a perpetual vow. At length she 
determined to forsake her country and find out some desert place, 
where she might attend to contemplation. Therefore, directing 
her journey beyond Severn, and there meeting a woody place, 
she stayed and on top of a hillock caused a spring there to flow 
out of the earth.' — Oressy, Ohurch Hist. of Brit, 1668; quoted by 
Rees, Welsh Saints, pp. 153—154. 
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[ ttie hero is first rejeeted, then put off for a time^ then 
refused once raore. Adventures abroad ensue in both 
cases. Sir Hugh, like Guy, is beset by fair women; like 
Mm, in the words of the metrical version, — 

"None of all wold lie have, 
For noght that they might crave."^ 

These resemblances become significant in connection with 
the dragon incident.*) Sir Guy and Sir Hugh, it is ob- 
vious, see the same dragon; Sir Hugh, to be sure, from 
the top of a tree. The 'wringing' or 'wrinkling taile' that 
'did so shackle the hinder feet of the elephant togethef 
can surely be no other than the 'crooked, knotted taii' 
wound about the lion's legs. The effect produced — on 
the beasts assailed — is the same. Both faint. The lion, 
grateful because rescued by Guy, "by bis horse did run 
. . . and tili he did again embark, stayed with liim*'. This 
the elephant was unable to do, of course, because the 
discreet Sir Hugh had let him perish, but "another ele- 
phant met Hugh and never left him tili he was in the 
way again" to the place of embarkation. 

Some of the differences between the parallel lines of 
the two narratives would necessarily foUow from a treat- 
ment deliberately burlesque, as Deloney's is in places, 
and from the fact that his story had to leave the bonos 
of its hero in a condition for shoemakers to use. The 
special reason for borrowing at all must be traced, I 
think, to the circumstance that Deloney knew of no St. Hugh \ 
whose bonos became intimately connected with the gentle \ 
craft.^) The expression 'St. Hugh's bones',*) originallyy 

1) b!b.t.S., p. 38. 

2) Cf. G.O. I, pp. 17—18, and Guy of Warwick, IX, pp. 367 
—860, ed. H. Morley, Early Prose Bomances, London, 1889. 

8) Of. Acta Sanctorum, Stadler's Heiligen - Lexicon, Welsh 
Saints, Cambro British Saints, etc. 

*) At present I do not know of any earlier reference in 
^lish Literatare to *St.Hugh'8 bones'. TheN.E.Dict. cites only 
* Paasage from the Shoemaker*s Holiday (1599). 
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and tenements in Westminster to the yerely value of 
XLIV pounds. And having no childe, with the consent 
of bis wife (who also yet liveth and is a vertuous and 
good woraan) gave the sanie landes wholy to Christes 
Hospital aforesayd to the reliefe of the innocent and father- 
lesse children; and for the succour of the miserable, sore 
and sicke, herbored in the other Hospitalles about London, 
whose exämple- God graunt many to follow". Analyzed, 
this passage yields the following biographical elements: — 
1) an energetic, industrious Westminster shoemaker, ani- 
bitious to succeed at his trade, 2) public recognition of his 
devotion to work, expressed in a nickname, 3) increasing 
prosperity, 4) a happy but childless marriage with a good 
woman, 5) the generous, public-spirited application of the 
wealth acquired to charitable uses. 

Each of these items reappears in the web of the 
Story, the concluding sentences of which, moreover, clearly 
contain verbal reminiscences of the foregoing account. 
Besides, Deloney foUows Grafton elsewhere. It is there- 
fore evident that he did so in this case. But his in- 
formation concerning Casteler came not exclusively from 
this source. He seems to know the exact date of the 
shoemaker's death and refers explicitly to a "worthy gift 
to the City of Westminster". For both facts his authority 
may have been an entry in the parish records of St. 
Margaret, Westminster: — "1554. Richard Castell, by his 
will, gave £ 8 yearly: £ 7 of which to be given on St. 
Thomas Day amongst the poor; and 20 s. to the Governors 
of Christ's Hospital and the churchwardens for their 
labour".«) 

Of Üie two young women, whose amusingly futile 
intriguing for the band of Richard constitutes the plot, 
one bears the name of a second and more widely known 
Westminster celebrity — Long Meg. The alleged exploits 
of this virago had been detailed as early as 1582 in a 

*) Walcott, Memorials of Westminster, 1851, p. 295. 
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small book with the title The Life and Franks of Long 
Meg of Westminster. In 1590 Thomas Gubbin had a 
license to print what was probably a new edition of the 
same work. Under date of Feb. 14, 1595 Henslowe records 
a play named Long Meg of Westminster, of which, 
according to Fleay, at least sixteen Performances took 
place before the end of January 1597. A month after 
Henslowe's entry John Danter placed on the Stationers' 
Register a 'bailad' on Meg's 'pranks'. ') On December 13. 
1620, Edward White assigned over to Pavier and John 
Wright a dozen publications of earlier date. one of these 
being the history of Long Meg of Westminster*) — essenti- 
ally the samo book, we may infer, i\s The Life of Long 
Meg of Westminster, which was printed for Robert Bird 
in 1635. Of the productions here enumerated, the 'bailad' 
and the play are lost. These were probably derived from 
one of the prose accounts, which, to judge from existing 
chap-books and the extant 1582 and 1635 versions, had a 
common literary basis. Comparing the two 'lives' just 
mentioned, we tind that the later one is ampler and 
smoother in phraseology, that it gives the whole of the 
poem on Long Meg, — alleged to be an improvisation by 
Skelton — , instead of only the first line, and that it has 
eighteen ehapters instead of fifteen. The three additional 
chapters recount in detail how Long Meg ''kept a hoase 
of her owne, and lodging and victuals for Gentlemen and 
Yeomen. such and so good, as there was none better in 
all Islington, for there then shee dwelt'\ With these 
exceptions both versions coincide. Both agree: — 1) as to 
hw Lancashire descent, 2) the origin of her sobriquet, 
3) the feats of strength and valor this comely, joUy, thump- 
ing giantess performed while servant at the Eagle in 
Westminster, 4) her going to Boulogne as eager Sub- 
stitute for the hostler Harry, 5) her becoming a laundress 



») St. R n, p. a^. 

») st R IV, p. 44. 
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to the English soldiers there, but winning martial glory 
by repelUng a night attack, halberd in band, at tbe head 
of her sister laundresses, and 6) her marriage on her 
retarn, to a soldier, whose devoted and submissive wife 
she becomes, without ceasing to use her strength on buUies, 
cheats, and churis. 

Deloney's Statement that Meg died at Islington points 
to an earlier edition of the 1635 version as the source of 
bis information, or possibly more directly to the lost play. 
As Deloney habitually took advantage of the populär 
interest of the moment, the play would seen to have at 
any rate inspired the thought of bringing the aqiazon into 
Ms new story. In doing so he appropriated the supposed 
facts of her life as summarized above except the data 
coacerning her marriage and her deeds of physical prowess. 
For the latter he substituted the rivalry in love between 
her and Qillian. Disappointment at Richard's marriage 
with a 'young Dutch maiden' was made the motive for 
her going to Boulogne, instead of mere love of soldiering 
and kindness of heart. Totally out of keeping with the \ 
conception of Meg, that underlies both prose versions, is I 
the introduction by Deloney of a strain of frankly mani- / 
fested sensuality, so that with her failure to get Richard 
she ceased to "set störe by herseife" and became "common 
to the call of every man". For this aspect of her career' 
Deloney doubtless drew on oral tradition, which, of course, 
may have embodied historical fact. That such a tradition, 
with variations, existed is proved by several passages in 
other books, all of them, somewhat later, to be sure, than 
the Gentle Graft.') 

Apart from his main source then — first-hand know- 
ledge and direct experience — Deloney found the raw 
material for this story in Grafton's skeleton account, 
supplenjented by some local record or other; and in the 
collection of anecdotes — possibly the play — of which 



*) See HaUiwell, Notices of Populär Histories, Percy Soc. XXIII. 
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fion^ Meg was the heroine, supplemented by cuirent 
holiefs as to her dissolute life. The motif connecting the 
yoiiniror years of Richard and Meg and explaining her 
hitcM- ileviation from the path of virtue must be attributed 
to Deloney's own looin of fancy. No less his own are the 
simple structure and the development of the nairative. 
Manter / The chapters treating of Peachey and his journeymen 
i'ettühey /»onstitute a collection of tales looselv fitted into the frame- 
Meli, \\vork of a Peachey biography. The quarrel between 
Peachey and Stucley, the adventures of Harry Nevill and 
Toni Drum, and the Sir Rainsford episode, make up the 
list. In introducing the famous or notorious Thomas 
Stucley. Deloney relied again on the interest of his public, 
which the play performed by the Lord AdmiraFs men the 
year before had doubtless done mach to intensify and 
extend. This fact, taken in connection with Deloney's 
conception — the traditional one — of shoemakers as 
valiant gentlenien, sufficiently explains the part of dis- 
conifited buUy that Stucley is made to play. There is no 
need of assigning a deliberate political intention as 
R. Simpson does. *) A new story to go with a familiär 
name probably exhausted Deloney's immediate purpose. 
It goes without saying, however, that in difficulties between 
flat-caps and aristocrats his sympathies were with his own 
Order. Strangwidge, the other 'gallant sea-captain\ is 
identical with the Strangwidge of a ballad by W. Birch.*) 
"It appears", says Collier in the introductory note, "that 
the hero . . . after having led a most irregulär and un- 
governed life, turned pirate, and being condenmed and 
pardoned. vowed afterwards to spend his life in the Queeu's 
Service; and putting to sea attacked a French port where 
he received his death-wound. He seems to have been of 
•mean estate' and of 'base birth\ though of 'worshipful 
kin\" The fact that the name of the murderer of Mr. Page 

*) School of Shakespeare. 

•^) J. P. CoUier, Old BaUads, Percy Soc. I, p. 41. ' 
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was also Strangwidge may possibly have been an additional 
reason for introducing this character. Of a famous master 
shoemaker by the name of Peachey no trace seems dis- 
coverable. But in view of Deloney's avowed plan and 
usual practice one has little hesitation about accepting the 
fact of bis existence, and some foundation, in tradition at 
least, for the prominence asserted of bim. 

The mildly picaresqiie talc of Tom. Drum owes its 
origin probably to the authors habit of providing an ever^ 
welcome new explanation of a populär saying. For Harry 
Nevill, the story of some younger son of good faniily going 
into trade must have furnished the basis. At all events 
the character and adventures of these two journeymen 
must have had analogues enough in the life Deloney knew, 
and knew well. By itself Stands the romantic incident of 
the priest, buried alive by Sir Rainsford for trying to 
oxtort a burial fee from a poor widow. The name of the 
knight is that of an Essex family, well-known in the reign 
of Henry VlII. ^) A John Raynsforthe was one of the 
hundred nobles and gentlemen appointed to attend Henry 
to the Field of Oloth in 1520. But this use of an actual 
familiär name probably merely illustrates Deloney's method 
for securing an air of historical plausibility. If in thus 
taking in vain the names Rainsford and Nevill, Deloney 
added a pinch of plebeian malice, bis readers were not the 
ones to complain. The source of the episode in question 
appears to be a tradition connected with the town of 
Brackley, Northampton, which Leland relates thus: "In 
the churche Yarde lyethe an Image of a Priest revestid; 
the which was Vicar of Barkeley, and there buried quicke 
by the Tyranny of a Lord of the Towne for a Displeasure 
that he tooke with hym for an Horse taken. as 
some say, for a Mortuarie. But the Lord, as it is there 



1) See especiaüy vols. III and IV of Letters and Papers of 
the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. Brewer, later Gairdner, Lond. 
1870—1876. 
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by Consulting the list in the appendix, which gives th^^ 
practice of quartos S and P. The only other departur^ 
from these quartos consists in the addition of running" 
titles and in the further Separation of one story from 
another by nunibering the chapters of each separately. 



It reniains to acknowledge my obligations to Prof. 
Dr. A. Brandl, whose many courtesies made the portion 
of a sabbatical year spent in Berlin exceptionally pleasant 
and profitable, and without whose suggestions nothing 
would probably have been attempted beyond a bare re- 
print of the first part of the Gentle Graft; also to my 
wife. who has prepared the index and spared no pains 
in our common endeavor to obtain an adequate and 
readable text. 

University of California. 
I^erkeley, Cal. U. S. A. 

Alexis F. Lange. 



The Gentle Graft. 

A 

DISCOÜRSE 

Contaihing many matters of Delight, very pleasant 
to be read: 

Shewing wbat famous men have been SHOOMAKERS 

m time past in this land, with their worthy deeds, and 

great Hospitality. 

Set forth with Pictures, and variety of Wit and Mirth, 

Declaring the cause why it is called the OEXTLE GRAFT; 

and also how the Proverb first grew: 



A Shoomaker's Son is a Prince born. T. Z). 



With gentlenesse judge you, 
At nothing here grudg-e you; 

The merry Shoomakers deliglit iu good si)ort. 
What here is presented, 
Be therewith contented: 

And as you do like it, so give your roport. 



Hand coro invidiam. 



lAJNDON^ Printed for John Stafford, and aro to be sold at his 
house in Saint Bride*s Ohurchyard. 1648. 
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1% tJi ^i^ \9\$%H T^oipit %f ^At tfaflf i nfl. 



•- i' •-•r ," V ..:«:. ^-rr viir ▼xs Iai-L 
''>*•'.'* ^., T . •;«;."'. i.i 1 jTi.n»- 

'fr,'.; •■.', .^:.*: */, -■: .^:.: r^rir haad: 

y^,t ' /':f.';/;r<: -...^V r*.Il «Üd tmd 

''n»;if. <u'/^rria.ic'r'- ^ore a ^tillant mind: 
M'-r. thrry '^^r^; of hiLfh conceit. 
'I Im' 7/Ih':Ii wroijjrht rnany a merry feat: 
■J/Hjf, ol rj,\ini'/c worfi tliey still, 
AfMl in tlM-ir w^apori.s liatl great skill: 
Triiv^^lh'n-. hy Hi'U and iand, 
I'wmIi roinilry ^iiiHf. to uiiderstand: 

•i rr hrltltcMt iHliIrcMM: 'To all good Fellowes, Professors of 
Uli- Miiillr rinii . Ml»n llml. nC l\u> publisher of Rowley's play to *the 
iMMH'al iiimI IiIkI« 'M'I''"'''I ^'•'"'•'*""*'» of tlirnever decaying Art, called 
Ulli MiJiilli» riiill . mihI l'or rlmrartcriHtlc contrast, Lyly's dedication of 
ti}|i|i)iiit'-i, «MM mimI imrl. Mo (ho Ladlt^H and Qentlewomen of Bngland*. 



Wrong they wrought not any man, 
With reason all things did they scan; 
Good houses keept they evermore, 
Releeving both the sicke and poore; 
In law no mony would they spend, 
Their quarreis friendly would they end; 
No malice did they beare to any, 
But shew'd great favour unto many; 
Offences soone they would forgive, 
They would not in contention live. 
Thus in joy they spent their dayes, 
With pleasant songs and roundelayes, 
And God did blesse them with content; 
Sufficient for them He sent, 
And never yet did any know 
A shoomaker a-begging goe^. 
Kind are they one to another, 
Using each stranger as his brother. 
Thus liv'd shoomakers of old, 
As ancient writers have it told; 
And thus shoomakers still would be — 
So fame from them shall never flee. 



*) Thou canst not want: do Fortune what she can, 
The Gentle Graft is living for a man. 

Shoemakers' Holiday, TI, 2, 23-24, 
ed. Warnke and Proescholdt. 



To All Courteoiis Beaders, Health! 

IIow Saint Hugh was son uiito tlie renowned king of 
l^uwis^), a noble Brittaine borne, who in the prime of his 
yirdivM loved the faire virgin Winifred, who was the only 
daughter of Donwallo, which was the last king that ever 
reigned in Tegina, which is now called Flintshire. But 
sho, rofusing all offers of love, was only pleased with a 
roligious life. Her father was sent to Rome, and died; 
whose lady left her life long before. This virgin, therefore, 
forsook her father's princely palace in Pont Varry-), and 
made her wholo abiding in the niost sweet, pleasent valley 
of Sichnaunt, and lived there solitarily and carelesso of 
all Company or comfort. It chanced that, in summer's heat, 
this faire virgin being greatly distressed for lack of drink 
and not knowing where to get any, there sprang up sud- 
denly a christall stream of most sweet and pleasant water 
out of the hard ground, whereof this virgin did daily drink : 
unto the which God himselfe gave so great a vertue that 
many people, having beene washed therein, were healed 
of divers and sundry infirmities wherewith they were borne. 
Moreover, round about this well, where this virgin did usc 
to walk, did grow a kind of mosse which is of a most 
sweet savour, and the colour thereof is as fresh in winter 
as in Summer; so that lying thereon you would suppose 
yourselfe to be on a bed of down perfunied with most 
precious odours. 

And what of all this? Marry, read the booke and 
you shall know; but read nothing except you read all. 
And why so? Because the begining shews not the middle, 
and the middle shews not the latter end. 

And so farewelL 



*) Rowley: *Sir Hugh, a Prince of Wales, and a Sutor to 
WinitVed" - 'a Virgin ot* Wales'. 

2) The ancient Varis on the banks of the Clwydd? Cf. Richard 
of Cirencester's itinerary, in Giles' Six Old English Ohronicles, p. 483. 
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St. Hugh. 

Chap. I. 

The Pleasant History of S. Hugh; and first of all, his most 
constant love to the faire virgin Winifred. 

Conquering and most imperious love having seized on 
tlie hcart of young Sir Hugh, all his wits were set on 
worke how for to compasse the love of the faire virgin 
W'inifred, whose disdain was the cliiefe cause of his care, 
having received many infinite sorrows for her sake; but 
as a streame of water, being stopt, overfloweth the bank, 
so smothered desire doth burst out into a great flanie of 
fire; which made this malecontented lover to seeke some 
meanes to appease the strife of his contentious thoughts, 
whereupon he began to encourage himselfe: 

"Tush, Hugh, let not a few froward words of a 

^''oiiian dismay thee; for they love to be intreated and 

dclight to be wooed, though they would make the world 

beleeve otherwise; for their denyals proceed more of 

nicenesse then niggardlinesse, refusing that they would 

feinest have. What if sometimes Winifred frown on thee; 

y^t her favours may exceed her frowardnesse. The sunne 

]s Sometimes overcast with clouds so that his brightnesse 

js not Seen. In wars, the sorer the fight is, the greater 

^^ the glory of the victory; and the hardor a woman is 

^^ be won, the sweeter is her love when it is obtained. 

^herefore Tle once againe try my fortune and see what 

^^ccesse my sute shall find." 

On this resolution Sir Hugh returned to Winifred, 

S^^eting her thus: ''Now, faire lady, having slept away 

^^^ remembrance of your sharp aiiswers, I conio againe 

^^ a new conceit, to revive an old sute and to see if the 

Ghange of the day will yeeld a change of dolours." 
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"Truly, Sir Hugh", quoth she, "if with the change of 
the (lay you have changed your opinion, your dolour will 
be driven away well enough; but as touching your suite, 
it shall be needlesse to repeatc it because I am not willing 
to preferre it." 

"Stay there", quoth Sir Hugh, ''I will preferre it so 
that you will accept it." 

"Now", quoth she, "I will accept it, if you will 
preferre it, in sending it back to the place from whence 
it proceeded, and I would to God I could send you away 
as soone as your suite." 

"Why, then belike I am not welcome", said Sir Hugh. 

"Yes", quoth shee, "as welcome to me as a storme 
to a distressed mariner. I muse greatly that reason will 
not rule you, nor words win you from your wilfulnesse; 
if you were as weary to wooe as I am weary to heare 
you, I am perswaded that long since you would have 
ceased your vain suite. You think by these perswasions 
to turn my opinion; but as well you may think that you 
may quench fire with oyle. Therefore I pray you, good 
Sir Hugh, be not so tedious unto me nor troublesome to 
yourselfe." 

"Como, come", quoth he, "all this will not serve your 
turn. Ponder with thyselfe, Winifred, that thou art faire 
— O that thou wert as favourable! — thy beauty hath 
bound me to be thy scrvant, and never to cease tili I sec 
another obtainc thee, or myselfe be possessed of my heart's 
content. Thou art a king's daughter and I a prince's 
sonne; staino not the glory of true nobility with the foule 
sin of obstinacy, but be thou as kind as thou art courtly, 
and gentle as thou art noble, and then shall our strife 
soone end." 

Winifred, perceiving that the further off she was to 
grant love, the more eager he was to desire it, shifted 
him off tlius: "Sir, although your overhastinesse drive me 
into tho greater doubtfulnesse, yet let me intreat you, if 
you love me, to give me one month's respite to cotf^der 
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on this matter, and it may be that upon my better 
deliberation it shall be pleasing unto you and not at all 
discontent nie." 

''Faire love", quoth he, "far be it froni my lieart to 
deny so kind a request; I am content to stay a month 
from tliy sight, were it two or three, upon condition that 
thou wouldest then grant me thy good will. Three months, 
although it be very long, yet it will come at last, and I 
could be content for that time to be dead for thy sake, 
insomuch that my life might be renewed by thy love." 

"Nay", quoth Winifred, "stay three months and stay 
forever! By this a maid may see how ready men are 
upon a light occasion to take long daies, whose loves are 
like a ferne-bush, soone set one fire and soone consumed ; 
and seeing it is so, in faith, Sir Hugh, I doe meane to 
try you better before 1 trust you." 

"Pardon me, faire Winifred", said Sir Hugh, "if my 
tongue doe outslip my wit. In truth, I speak but to 
please thee, though to displease myselfe; but I pray thee 
let it not be three houres, nor three quartors of an houre, 
if thou wilt." 

"Nay, nay", quoth she, "your first word shall stand. 
After three months come to me againe and then you shall 
know my mind to the füll; and so, good Sir Hugh, be 
gone; but if 1 doe ever heare from thee or see thee 
bewixt this time and the time prefixed, I will forever 
hereafter blot thy name out of my booke of remembrances 
and never yeeld thee that courtisie which thou at this 
time so earnestly intreatest for " 

Sir Hugh upon these words departed bctwixt hope 
and dread, much like to a man committing a trespasse, 
that stayed for the sentence of life or death. 

"O unhappy man", quoth he, "how hath my over- 
siippery tongue lengthened the time of my sorrow! She 
of herseife most courteously requested of me but one 
month's stay, and I most willingly and undiscreetly added 
thereto eight weeks more of misery — much like the bind 



fhj»t. harirtir a knif«* ari'^'en him no pair^ W» aaile?. dW 
Mi#*r"^v;fh nmrd^r himy#*ift*. N'ow I .^oiilil wfsrfi chac tkf 

flrm»m/^nt ;%n^! tinifth -»ix «lay»*>* in one day»^'* time.- 

With rh^f h^ ^»^zan r.o connt che «iayes anrf Ii»>fins 
fhj*f '.v^r^ in thrf.f. monf.hs. fallin^ in a manner to dispaire 
with liim«^^lfe wh^^n hf: foiind them :»o many m. naiiil)er. 
piod fh^-rft^ithall m^-lancholily and sadly he wem lo bis 
f'AtUf^r'< hoiM^-. wh^re hift hroth^r Grifßth foand hy he 
frtMut^'Ufturf' thf'. pf.rifAt. map of a pensive lover: where- 
tifK»T» h/' .««aid nnf/> him: 

Why, how now hrother? Hath Winifred's faire beantr 
<ft yrrt^yttly woiindfrd von a« von cannot speak a meny 
wofd to yoiir frrind^). hut sit in a corner as if yoa were 
ft>ui/,\if'U'^^f^ Wkf. a Ht/K'k? Tush, brother, women are like 
g|i;iddow/x, for thc uiorf. a man follows them the faster 
th/'V nin ?iw?iy: hiit Ifl a man turn bis course, and then 
lUty will jjnwnMy follow him. Wbat, man, pluck up a 
//»r»d h/'Mff, f<»r MifTf. an-- rnore women now tben lived in 
fhf^ fim'' of oiir old tiiWwr Adam/' 

n ^Mi(l lliitdi, "wftH'^ thfTo ton tbousand times more 
Ihm th/r/' ,ir*' iinw, whjit werr; that to me if Winifred be 
MfiklrMh*' V^'f i« Hhc the oyUi that still maintaines the 
liinip ol" Mi.v IIkIiI, Jind without her there is nothing com- 
lorlnhln In mi.v ^i^d»t/' 

'riirn', n'plynd (Iriltith, *\vou are as much troublcd 
Im Iov(' mm m Rcnt Im an n^[n\ and as blind as a flie in 
Orlohrr, Ihn! will Hhnid still while a man cuts of bis 
hnnl ( MnH\ ^\^n> a huntin;^^ with me: that will drive 
nwMV .v«»nr «»vt^lond coniMMts, and you shall see that these 
lhllH^ inoMihs will eome lipon you as a (luarter-day upon 
n |MHiir MuiM Ihnl hath never a penney ready towards tbe 
pavinrnl mI his rtMit/* 

h hil^lu) iu riiurkrrÄ.N (V) anii Rhodos [K) editions. 
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Chap. n. 

How beautifül Winifred, being overmuch superstitious, for- 
800k her father's wealth and lived poorely by a springing 
fountain, from whence no man could get her te ge; which 
spring te thie day is calied Winifred's Well. 

Winifred, who had but of late yeeres with her own 
father received the Christian faith, became so superstitiousi' 
that she thought the wealth of the world forever wouli^ 
have been an heavy burthen for her soule and have 
drawne her mind from the love of her Maker; wherefore, 
forsaking all manner of earthly pomp, she lived a long 
time very poorely, hard by the side of a most pleasant, 
springing well; from which place neither her friends by 
intreaty, nor her foes by violence, could bring her; which 
Sir Hugh hearing, he went thither immediately after unto 
her, which was the time limited by them both, and finding 
her mind altogether altered, he wondered not a little what 
she meant. And when he approached near unto the place 
where she säte, all suted in simple attire, he saluted her 
with these words: 

"All health to faire Winifred! I trust, my dearo, that 
now the Destinies have yeelded a convenient opportunity 
for me to finish my long-begun sute, with the end of my 
former sorrowes. Long and tedious hath the winter of my 
woes beene, which with nipping care hath blasted the 
beauty of my youthfull delight; which is like never again 
to flourish, except the bright sunshine of thy favour doe 
renei;v the same — therefore, fair love, remember thy 
proniise made unto me and put me no more off with 
unpleasing delayes." 

She, which all this while sat solemnly reading in her 
booke, lent little eare unto his words; which he perceiving, 
pluckt her by the arme, saying: "Wherefore answereth 
not my faire love to her dearest, perplexed friend?" 

"What would you have?" quoth she. "Can I never 
be quiet for you? Is there no com er of content in this 
World to be found?" 
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-^y--. W:r*ifr*»d". saifl he. "c-'ntfDt dwels bere or 
i'.-T^l-r-: -y^utful ine and I uill content thee." 

"*If r:,Y cont^-nt may be thy content, then read this 
*•>•£- k:A there rest content", said Winifred: "and if thou 
tt'::^: :r]i=. then think not to find content on earth.'" 

Sir Hugh reijlied: "WTiat. is this all the reward I 
•jjiil have for obeyini: your heart-catting commandment? 
Häv^ I thii> lonjr hor>ed. and lind no better hap? You 
^ox -a*-!! thai it i> nöw thn-«- Jone nionths since these eyes 
"■^."'/si '-onjfort of thy beauty. and since that time that my 
*^><-*\\uz h^an I;ath reccived juy in thy iTeat gentlenesse/' 

"I have for^ot you quite". said she. "What three 
moneths fs that you speak of? For my part. I assure 
you that it is as far out of my mind as you are from the 
Mount of Calvary."' 

"Fair': Winifred". «juoth he. "have yoo forgotten me 
afjd therewithall my love which was so effectoally grounded 
upon your tfood likin::? You told me that now I should 
receivH an answer to my content." 

"(} -ir*. 'pjoth sh^. "you have stayed over-long and 
yoTjr w...rd?; are in my hearing as unprofitable as snow in 
h&rv.->T, My love i^ iled to heaven. from whence no 
• p^rr-.ly mar. ran letcli it. and therefore bnild not on vain 
:.o;.-. :.or ^io tIjou dec»^ive thyselfe by following an un- 
:.:::•>/'.!- <r^\ Ii evt^r I love ^-arthly man. it shall be 
•:.r-. ::>or;. •;■•:, as th^u hast deserved an earthly ladie's 
.'.':: oit r:.;. !•.•.%: i> settle^l forever. both in ihis world 
h:A ',:. *\.r W'.rW v* come. And this I most earnesüv 
:r/r'-v \'.^e to Take for a tinall answer." 

'-*•*:. •:.'*. Sir Hu^h. turning his head aside. wept 
:..->• '!••*::;;.. ^.:.<i lü going away he glanced his eye still 
^a/:>: >.^h.\:. ^fvr hi> k.ve. sayiug to himselfe: "O un- 
':*::.-\h:.\ 'Äo:.,^-:.. waveriLg arj«l uncertain. how manv 
-o:t^*- ;::.. f.. fj ;.jf-r^ diawn intr. bv your wily inticements! 
\\ [>•. >.:• ,,,* . ^-Aall'.wp.l uji in ihr- gaping gulf of care, 
TijjiJ*: \:,^\ ;\r,... .,f^,,,. ^}.,, bean-likiniT sound of your 
iLcl.aLt]:.,- ..:....,, Wii.ifrv.I füll little did I think that 
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hard a heart could have been shrowded under so sweet 
1 loving a countenance! But, seeing that my good will 
thus unkindly requited, I will altogether abhor the sight 
women, and I will seek the world throughout but I will 
d out some blessed plot where no kind of such corrüpt 
ttell do breed." 

Hereupon, all in a bot, hasty humour, he made pre- 
xation for to go beyond the seas, suiting himselfe after 
e nature of a melanchoUy man; and arriving in France, 
) took bis journey towards Paris, which city at that time 
as well replenished with many goodly, faire women, as 
eil as Britain, though to bis thinking nothing so lovely; 
it, nevertheless, what they wanted in beauty they had 
bravery. Which when Sir Hugh saw, he suddenly 
jparted from that place, counting it the most pernicious 
ace in the whole countrey; and from thence he went 
to Italy, where he found such stately dames and lovely 
lies, whom nature had adorned with all perfection of 
tward beauty, whose sight put him again in remembrance 
his faire love — which, like fresh fuell, newly augmented 
i flame of his burning desire. 

"O", said he, "how unhappy am I to be haunted by 
5se heart-tormenting fiends, bewitching the eyes of simple 
-n with angel-like faces and, like enchanting Circes, 
nging them to a labyrinth of continuall woes. — 
inifred, thy peevishnesse hath bred my dangers and done 
^selfe no good at all. Thou sitest weeping by a .christall 
'eame, where is no need of water, while I wander ug 
d down seeking to forget thee; thou never remembrest 
5, having drawn the fountaine of mine eyes dry through 
y discourteous disdain. Might 1 never see.^any of thjr 
X my heart would be more at quiet; but every place 
lere I come puts me in mind of thy perfections and 
erewithall renews my pain. ' But I will from hence as 
on as possible I can, though not so soon as T would, 
r feare lest these sweet serpents should sting me to 
ath with delight." 
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lll^adies. Within my lap lay down thy comely head, 

And let me stroke those golden locks of thine; 
Looke on the teares that for thy sake I shed, 
And be thou lord of any thing is mine; 

k One gentle looke upon thy love bestow; 

^ Hugh. Oh that faire Winifred would once say sol 

Pjadies. Embrace with joy thy lady in thine armes, 

And with all pleasures, passe to thy delight ; 
If thou doest think the light will work oiir harinos, 
Come, come to bed, and welcome all the night I 
There shalt thou find what lovers ought to know; 
Hugh. Oh that faire Winifred woüld once say sol 

Kadi es. Give me those pearles as pledges of thy love, 

And with those pearles the favour of thy heart; 
Do not ft*om me thy sugred breath remove, 

That double comfort gives to every part — 
Nay stay, Sir Knight, from hence thou shalt not go. 
- Hugh. Oh that faire Winifred would once say sol 

When Sir Hugh had heard this song and therewithall 
■loted their wanton gestures, he began to grow suspitious 
m>( their profifers and, thinking in himselfe that either they 
Äought') his destruction as the syrens did to Ulysses, or 
*hat they intended to make a prey of his purse as Lais 
^id of her lovers, and therefore supposing some adder to 
lie lurking under the fair flowers of their proffered 
])leasures, he determined, the next morning aller with 
«peed to depart from the city. So when he had with 
Igood discretion avoided their Company, while he lay tor- 
mented with restlesse thoughts on his still -tossed bed, 
l)egan thus to meditate: 

"Now I wel see mine own vanity that is as ill pleased 
"with women's favor as their frowns. How often have I 
"with heart-sighing sorrow complained of women's uukind- 
nesse, making large invectives against their discourtesies ! 
And yet here where I find women as kind as they are 
faire, and courteous as they are comely, I runne into a 



1) So also in T; sought in H and later editions. 
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if^nirf OAT* f>Httifr a.* End äs ÖLejr. If I HE^3iiÄ not I 
rivrir ^atifrti*=Ä*^. ^Af^ns^ I iaTe- aiway**:* be*«i-e inurii 

hciil r/,€, irif/i4 Tfj Tf^ hoa«>st: f>«ii aks tker have oo cause ti 
har>r TCif: thÄt n>rT<rr hart them. •?*:• hav*? du^j- ßttle caual 
Tjt [fß^fi: ttif:, ytf:iiu a far •t^aIl^'^^ bom. tö thti-m a msfli 

Bat ir rxiay P^r that tfais öme ot the ye^re is onelj 
nnforttiaanf: for Iov«?rs. as it is eertainlT known to all mei 
nhat »-v^^ry .%*^a*jQ of the yeere breeiis a sondrie commoditie; 
frif ro*<^ floarL?h in Jane and sillyllowers in August, anil 
ftfrvfrr of fh«u Pioth doth so in the culd winter. Such ai 
<»fr^k for fniit on the saplesse trees in. the moueth o 
Janixary lo<i^ their laboors as well as their longiiig: thei 
why «thoiild I covet tö gather firats of loTe when I se< 
tbÄt lr>ve IM not yet ripe? Now let me obserre the seasoi 
that yeeiflÄ the sweetest comfort of love-ack persons, an 
.«to f ftiay reape the joyfull fruits of heart's content. I wi 
thftrefore retarn to my former love. hopeing now to fin 
h^r a« friendly as at ray departure she was firoward. 
will once againe intreat her and speak her exceedin 
fairf?; for with many drops the hardest stone is pierc'c 
HO al^iO, with niany importunate intreaties a fasitj heai 
rnay be moved to some remorse. I take no pieasnre s 
all in any place but onely in her presence, witii tt 
whi(;h nhe continually graceth a running streame. Ps 
\m it froni her minde to kisse her own shadow in tl 
chryHtall spring and to be in love with her own similitud 
for .s<i she might be spoiled as Narcissus was for 

») Omitted in the original (S); suppüed from the other editioi 
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is commonly seeiie that sudden dangers foUows fond 
opinions." 

So with this and the like thoughts he drove out the 
night tili the sun's bright eye began to peep at his 
Chamber window, at which time dressing himselfe, he went 
to the water side, where he found a ship ready to trans- 
' port rieh merchandize into the western ilands; in the 
'\ which Sir Hugh becarae a passenger. But when they 
were put off to sea, there arose so sudden a stornie, and 
of long continuance, that no man looked for life but 
expected every monient present death; so that the mariners 
quite forsooke the tackle and the master the helme, com- 
mitting themselves to God, and their ship to the mercy 
of the swelling seas, by whose furious waves they were 
sometime tossed up towards heaven, anon thrown down 
to the deep of hell. In which extreniity Sir Hugh made 
this lamentation : 

"0 unhappy man, how eagerly doth mischance pursue 
me at my heels; for betwixt my love on the land and 
danger of life on the sea, it hath made me the wretchedst 
man breathing on earth. Here we may see that miseries 
have power over nien and not men over miseries. Now 
must I die far from my friends and be drenched in the 
deepe, where my body must feed the fishes that swim in 
the rieh bottom of the sea. Therefore, faire Winifred, the 
chiefe ground. of my griefs, here will I sacrifice my last 
teares unto thee and poure forth my complaints. how 
happy should I count myselfe, if those fishes which shall 
live on my bodie's food, might be meat for my love! It 
grieveth') me much to think that my poore, bleeding 
heart, wherein thy picture is engraven, should be rent in 
pieces in such greedie sort; but thrice accursed be that 
fish that first seteth his nimble teeth thereon, except he 
swim therewith unto my love, and so deliver it as a 
present token from me. Had my troubled stars allotted 



1) T; S griveth. 
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me to leave my life in the pleasant Valley of Sichnau 
then no doubt but my love with her faire hands woul 
have closed up my dying eyes, and perhaps would ha\ 
rang a peal of sorrowfuU sighs for my sake." 

By this time was the weather-beaten bark driven b 
the shore of Sicih'e, where the men had safety of thei 
lives, although with losse of the ship and spoile of thei 
goods. But they had no sooner shaken off their dropping 
wet garments on the shore, but that they were asaultei 
k)j a sort of monstrous men that had but one eye apiece 
and that placed in the midst of their foreheads, witl 
whom the tempest-beaten souldiers had a fierce*) fight 
in which many of them were slain and divers of then 
fled away to save themselves, so that in the end Sir Hugl 
was left alone to fortune in a double fray. And havinj 
at last quite overcome all his adversaries, he went hii 
way and was so far entered into the dark wildemes8< 
that he could not devise with himselfe which way h( 
should take to get out; where he was so cruelly affrighte( 
with the dreadfuU cry of fierce lyons^ beares, and wild( 
bulls, and many thousand more of otheFdangerous an( 
cruell, ravenous beasts which with greedy mouthes range( 
about for their prey; in which distresse Sir Hugh got hin 
up into the top of a tree and, being there, brake out int< 
this passion: 

"O Lord", quoth he, "hast Thou preserved me fron 
the great perill and danger of the sea and delivered m^ 
out of the cruell hands of monstrous men, and no\ 
sufferest Thou me to be devoured of wild beasts? Alas 
that my foule sins should bring so many sundrie sorrow 
on my head! 

But for all this may I thank unkinde Winifred, whos 
disdain hath brought my destruction. Wo worth that eve 
my eyes beheld her bewitching beauty! But hereby w 
may see that the path is smooth that leadeth to dangei 



1) firce; T and R fierce. 
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why blame I the blamelesse lady? Alas, füll little 
she know of my desperate courses in travell. But 
i is the fury tliat liants^) frantick lovers, that never 
e danger untill it fall and light upon their own heads." 
But by that time that the day began to appeare, he 
;eived an huge elephant with stiffe joynts stalking 
irds hini, and presently after came a flery-tongue 
jon which suddenly assaulted the peacefull elephant: 
whose subtlc encounter the wrathfull dragon with hiß 
;, wringing^) taile did so shackle the hinder feet of 
elephant together that, like a prisoner fast fettered i^ 
s, he could not stir a foot for his life: what time the 
aus dragon never left tili he had thrust his slender 
1 into the elephant's long, hooked nose, out of which 
never once drew it untill, by sucking the elephant's 
•d, he had niade hini so feeble and so weak that he 
A stand no longer upon his feet; at which time the 
ting elephant, with a greivous') cry, fei down dead'^ 
n the dragon, so with the fall of his weightie bodyj 
st the dragon in peices'), and so killed him; whereby, 
r bloods being mingled together, it stain'd all the 
lind where they both lay, changing the green grasse 
a rieh scarlet colour. 

This Strange fight betwixt these two beasts caused 
d Sir Hugh to judge that Nature had planted betwixt 
n a deadly hatred, the fire whereof could not be 
nched*) but by shedding of both their hearts' blood. 
y, when Sir Hugh saw that grim death had ended 
r quarreil, and perceiving no danger neare, he came 
n from the tree and sought to find out some inhabited 
n; but being intangled in the woods, like the centaure 
his labirinth, he could by no meanes get out, but 
idred in unknown passages leading him to many perils. 



J) T haunts. 

2) T wrinkling, R wricklod. 
•) T grievous, pieces. 
*) queched; T quenched. 
alaestra. XVTTT. 
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During which time Sir Hugh wrought*) in a shooA 
aker's Shop, having learned that trade through the| 
3urteous directions of a kind journeyinan, where he re- 
lained the space of one whole yeere; in which time he 
lad gotten himselfe good apparell and everything coniely- 
md decent. Notwithstanding, though he were now con- 
lented to forget his birth, yet could hee not forget the 
beauty of his love; who, aithough she had utterly forsaken 
hini, yet could he not alter his affections froni her, be- 
cause, indeed, affections alter not like a pale-faced coward. 
'*The wildest bull", quoth he, "is tamed being tied to a 
fig-tree; and the coyest dame, in time, niay yeeld like the 
stone carchaedonis, which sparkies Uke fire and yet melts 
at the touch of soft wax. Though roses have prickles, 
yet tliey are gathered: and though women seem froward, 
vet tliey will shew themselves kind and friendly. Neither. 
is there any wax so hard but, by often tenipering, is 
öiade apt to receive an Impression. Admit she hathi 
heretofore been cruell, yet now may she be couvteous. 
A true-hearted lover forgets all trespasses, and a smile 
eureth the wounding of a frown." Thus, after the manner 
of fond lovers, he flattered himselfe in his own folly, and 
in the praise of his faire ladie he sang this pleasant 
ditty«) here foUowing: 

The pride of Brittain is my heart's delight, 
My lady lives, my true love to requite: 
And In her life I live, that eise were dead 
Like withered leaves in time of winter sliod« 

She is the joy and comfort of my mind, 
She is the siin thal clearest sight doth blind; 
The fairest flower that in the world doth grow, 
Whose whitenesse doth surpasse the driven snow. 

Her gentle words more sweet than honey are, 
Her eyes for clearnesse dims the brightest star: 
were her heart so kind as she is faire, 
No lady might witli my true love compare. 



*) From T; S has wrote. 
2) T; S dity. 
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1 
A ihousand griefs for her I have sustained I 

While her proud thouphts my humbJe suit disdaiDed: j 

Aiul tliough she woiild my heart with tormenls kill, | 

Yet wüuld I honoiir, serve, and love her slill. 

Biest be the place where she doth like to live, , 

Biest be the light that doth her comfort give, i 
And blessed be all creatures, farre and near, 

That yeeld relief nnto my lady dear. , 

Never may sorrow enter whore she is, ! 
Never may she contented comfort misse, 

Never may she my proffered love forsake; 1 

But my good will in thankfull sort lo take. j 

Thus feeding his faiicy with the sweet remeuibrance of | 
her beauty, being never satisfied with thinking and speak- ; 
ing in her praise, at length he resolved hiniselfe to go j 
into Fh'ntshire, where he might sollicite his suit anew | 
again. But Coming neere to the place of her residence ' 
and hearing report of her troubles, he so highly com- ' 
mended her faith and constancy that at length^) he was clapt | 
up in prison by her, and in the end he was condemned 
to receive equall torment for a triall of his own truth. 

But during the time that they lay both in prison, 
the journeymen shoomakers never left him, but yeelded 
him great reliefe continually, so that he wanted nothing 
that was necessarie for him; in requital of which kind- | 
nesse he called them Gegtlemen of the Gentle Graf t'), 
and a few dayes before his death he made this song in 
their due commendations: 

Of craft and craftsmen, more and lesse, 

The Gentle Graft I must commend, 
Whose deods declare tlieir faithfulnesse 

And hoarty love unto their friend; 
The (lontle Graft, in midst of strife, 
Voolds comfort to a carefnll life. 

») T; S lonth. 

2) Kor a difforont explanation see George-a-Greene, which 
agroes, however, with l)oloney\s story and Dekker's play in the 
ooncoption of tht> character of shoemakers qua shoemakers. Oom- 
pai*e Jonson's troatmont of «luniper in 'The Gase is Altered. 
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A prince by birth I am indeed, 

The which for love forsook this land; 
And when I was in extreme need, 

I took the Gentle Graft in band; 
And by the Gentle Graft alone 
Long time I liv'd, being still üüknown, 

Spending my dayes in sweet content, 

With many a pleasant, sugred song; 
Sitting in pleasure's complement, 

Whilst we recorded lovers* wrong. 
And while the Gentle Graft we us'd, 
Triie love by us was not abus'd. 

Our shoos we sowed with merry notes, 

And by our mirth expeld all mone; 
Like nightingales, from whose sweet throats 

Most pleasant tunes are nightly blown. 
The Gentle Graft is flttest, then, 
For poore, distressed gentlemeni): 

Their minds do mount in courtesie, 

And they disdain a niggard's feasl; 
Their bodies are for chivalry, 

All cowardnesse they do detest. 
For sword and shield, for bowe and shaft, 
No man can stain the Gentle Graft2). 

Yea, sundry princes, sore distrest, 

Shall seek for succoiir by this trade. 
Whereby their griefs shall be redrest; 

Of foes they shall not be afraid. 
And many men of fame likewise 
Shall from the Gentle Graft arise. 

If we want money over night, 

Ere next day noon God will it send; 
Thus may we keep ourselves upright, 

And be no churl unto our friend. 
Thiis do we live where pleasure Springs, 
In our conceit like petty kin^s. 



*) Rowland Lacy, for example, Sli. H. 1, 1,25—29. 
2) Of. Sh. H. 1,1,220—225; V,2, etc. 
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Oiir liearls with can» we may not kill, 

Man's lif»» siirpasseth wordly wealth: 
(.'oiitenl siirpasseth riches still. 

And fie on knaves that live by stealth! 
This trade, thereforo, hoth ^eat and small 
The Oenlle Craft shall ever call. 

Wh(?n the journeymen shoomakers had heard this 
song and thc faire title that Sir Hugh had given their 
trade, they engraved the same so deeply in their minds 
that to this day it could never be razed out — like a re- 
iiK^nihrance in a niarble stone, which continiieth tiiiie out 
of niind. 

But not long after came that dolefuU day wherein 
these two lovers must lose their lives, who, like to meeke 
lanibs, \v(Te led to the slaughter. The Woody Performance 
/'tlHToof was to he done hard by that fair fountain where 
the h)ve-(lespising lady niade her most abode: and because 
she was a kin^^'s daughter, the bloody tyrant gave her 
thc. i)rivihHl«j:e to chuse her own death; to the which she 
passed with as good a countenance as if she had been 
a fair, young bride prepared for marriage. 

viz: WluMi thoy were come to the place of execution 
and niounted upon the scaffold, they seemed for beauty 
like two bright stars, Castor and PoUux. There they 
inibi'aeod oach other with such chaste desires, as all thoso 
that bohold theni admired to see how stedfast and firme 
both theso lovers were, ready in hearts and minds to 
heavon itsolf. 

At what tinio the lady turned herseife to Sir Hugh 
and spake to this offect: "Xow do I find thee a perfect 
lovor indeed that, having setled thy affections above the 
skies, art v(\u\U' to yeeld thy life for thy love, who, in 
requitall th(M*eof. will give thee thy life forever. The lovö 
of oartidv onwtures is niixed with niany miseries and 
intorhiiMMl witii sundrie sorrows: and here grief shall abate 
ihe ploasuro- (^l' lt>ve, l)ut bo wel assured that joy shall 
fv>llow ihe sanu* Thou didst wooe ine for love, srnd now 
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I havc won thee to love, where, setling both ourselveSp 
upon God His love, we will love one another, and in 
token of that heavenly love, receive of ine, I pray thee, 
a chaste and loving kisse from my dying Ups." 

"Fair Winifred", quotli he, ''it is true indeed, I never 
loved truly untill thou taughtest nie to love; for then my 
love was füll of discontent, bat now altogether pleasing, 
and more sweet is the thought thereof than any tongue 
can expresse. The thing that I ever before called love 
was but a shadow of love, a sweetnesse tempered with 
gall, a dying life and a living death, where the heart was 
eontinually tossed upon the soas of tempestuous sorrows, 
and wherein the niind had no calnie quietnesse. And 
therefore blessed be the time that I ever learned this love!" 

With that he was interrupted by the tyrant who said : 
'•You are not come hither to talk, but to die; I haven 
sworn you both shall die at this instant." 

"Thou tyrant", said Sir Hugh, "the verie like scntence 
is pronounced against thyselfe, for Naturc hath doomed 
thou shalt die likewise; and albeit the execution thereof 
be soniething deferred, yet at length it will come, and that 
shortly, for never did tyrant carrie gray hairs to tlie grave." 

The young lady desired first to die, saying to Sir 
Hugh: "Come, dear friend, and learn magnanimity of a 
maide. Now shalt thou sec a silly woman scorn Death 
at liis teeth and make as^) small aecount of his cruelty, as 
the tyrant doth of our lives" — and therewithall stript 
up her Silken sleeves and commitcd her ahibaster armS| 
into the executionei's foule hands, having niado choicQ 
to die in blceding. At what time, being prickod in evcry 
vain, the scarlet blood sprang out in plentifull sort, much 
like a precious fountain lately filled with claret wine. And 
while she thus bled, she said: "Here do J sacrifice my 
blood to Hirn that bought me, who by His blood washt 
away all my sinnes. my sweet Saviour, thus were Thy 



1) T and R; S has a. 
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\kW< l»ii'ir#M| f'or in\' trans^essions, and in this sort sprang 
Thy pirrimis hUrod froni The«», and all for the love Thou 
hfN\r»»st to nijinkind. I feele niy heart to faint, but my 
m)\ilo pM'piw'tli stronjrth. I conio, sweet Christ, I come." 
And thi'n'withall. her body fainting and the blood failing 
liko M rondnit suddenly drawn dric, the joung princesse 
toll fhiwn d^;id: at what time a pale colour overspread 
hiM Im in* fucv in such comoly sort, as if a heap of roses 
hnd biM'ii Hli;idowed with a sheet of pure lawn. 

Mut it. is to be remembred that all the while the 
V»»tMfcr pririr(*ss(} bled, her blood was received into certaia 
linmiiiH; which being in that sort saved together, the tyrant 
muimimI it to bc tenipered Avith poyson, and prepared itto 
Int tili* Inst driiik that Sir Hugh should have, saying that 
bv hrr l()V(? whom ho so dearely loved he should reccive 
hl«i «l«*ath. And thereupon. incontinently, without any 
iMithrr (Irlaying of tinio, he caused a cup of that most 
ijiwidly poysoned blood to be delivered into Ins hands, 
who with a lovoly and cheerfull countonance received the 
»^imii» atid thon uttered bis mind in this nianrier: 

**n thou rruoll tyrant", quoth he, "what a poore spite 
Ih ihis to intlict upon a dying man, that is as carelesse 
how lio di(»s as whon ho dies! Easie it is for thee to 
pliit mr with blood. although with blood thou art not 
hntisli(Ml. Swoet blood", (luoth ho. "precious and pure, 
liow lain^ n oohnir dost thou cast bofore mine ej^es! Sweet, 
I sny, wnst thou boforo such time as this ill-savouring 
|M»ysnn did iiitoot thoi^: and yet as thou art I nothing 
drspiso \\]0i\ () my doar Winifrod, füll little did I think 
Ihnt ov(M* I should t*omo to drink of thy heart -blood ! My 
«rcMMly oy(\ that alnttt^ii-liko did food upon thy beauty 
iumI yot liko tho soa was novor satistiod. is now with thy 
l»t)ri» hl«M>d i'nlly ^'orjrod. Now may I quonch niy thirsty 
drsir«^ with lo\o that. liko bot, burninir coals, set my heart 
in s\irh i\\\ i'\\n'n\o hoat. that it oould not be quonched 
Ih'Ioh» thi'- tinu^; t'or if fair Wiuitred oould spare any love 
trnm hf»a\iMK M^^tUfMlIy sho loti it in her blood. her sweet^ 
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•heait-blood, I mean, that nourished her chast life. See, 
here is a caudle to cool my vaiii affections. Far be it 
that any^) true lovers should ever tast the like. 

But this punishment have the just heavens poured 
upon me for the preferring the love of an earthly crea- 
ture before the love of an heavenly Creator. Pardon, O 
Lord, the foule sins of superstitious lovers that, while 
they make idols of their ladies, they forget the honour of 
Thy divine Majesty. Yet doth it do uiy heart nuich good 
to think that I must bury sweet Winifred's blood in my 
body, whose love was lodged long ago in my heart." 
And therewithall drinking the first draught, he said: "0 
Lord, me seemeth this potion*) hath a comfortable taste; 
far doth it surpasse that nectar wherewith the gods were 
nourished." 

"Well", said the tyrant, ''seeing it pleaseth thee so 
well, thou shalt have more." And therewith another cup/ 
of the same blood was given him to drink. 

"Yes, come", quoth he, "my thirst is not quenched; 
for the first draught gave me but a taste of sweetnesse, 
and, like a longing woman, I desire the rest." And with 
that he drank the second draught. 

The third being delivered him, he took the cup into 
bis band and, looking about, he said: "Lo, here I dringt 
to all the kind yeomen of the Gentle Craft. I drink tö 
you all", quoth he, "but I cannot spare you one drop to 
pledge me. Had I any good thing to give, you should 
soon receive it; but myselfe the tyrant doth take and my 
flesh is bequeathed to the fowls, so that notliing is left 
but onely my bones to pleasurc you withall — and tliose, 
if they will- do you any good, take them^). And so 1 
humbly fake my leave, bidding you all farewell." 



*) S my; T any true lov(u\s; K any Irno lover. 

2) R; S and T poriion. 

3) A Shoemaker a Gontlenian: "When Doalh Itas seiz'd my 
flesh, I Take you my bones, which l hequealli | Amon^st you 1o 
be buried." Act IV, 
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There, with the last drauglit, he finished his life^ 
wliose (lead carkasso after lianged up where the fowls 
devoured his Uesh; and the young princesse was con- 
temptuously buried by the well where she had so long ■ 
lived. Then had he the title of St. Hugh given him, and 
she of Saint Winifred, by which ternies they are both so^ 
called to this day. 



Chap. IV. 

How the shoomakers stole away Saint Hugh's bones and 
made them working-tools thereof, and the vertue that they 
found in the same; whereby it came that when any man 
saw a shoomaker travelling with a pack at his back, they 
would presentiy say: ''There goes Saint Hugh's bones." 

Upon a time it chaneed that a Company of journey- 
nien shoomakers passed along by the place where Saint 
Hugh's dead body was hanging, and finding the flesh 
pickt cleane off from the bones, they entred thus into 
communication among themselves: 

'•Never was Saint Hugh so bare", quoth one, "to 
carry never a whit of skin upon his bones." 

•'Nor thou never so bare", said another; "to beare 
never a penny in thy purse. But now seeing you talk of 
Saint Hugh. it brings nie to remembrance of his legacy 
that he gave us at his death." 

''What was that?" said the rest. 

"Marry", iiuoth he. "l will teil you. When the gentle 
prince saw that the cruelty of the time would not suffer 
him to be liberall to his friends, but that his life was 
takeu away by one and his tiesh given to others, he raost 
kindly beiiucathed his bones unto us." 

"Tusir*. (luoth another, ''that was but to shew his 
mind towanls the shoomakers, because he had received 
of them so mauy favours: for alas, what can the dead 
man's boues pleasui-e the living?" 
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"No'% quoth another, "I can teil you there niay be 
as great vertue found in bis bones as tlie braiiis of a 
weasill or the tongue of a frog." 

"Much like", answered the rest, "but I pray thee shew 
US what vertue is in those things you speak of.'' 

Quoth he, "I will teil you: the braines of a weasill 
hath Ulis power, experientia docet, that if the powder 
thereof be mingled with the runnet wherewith women 
make their cheese, no mouse dares touch it. In like 
manner the tongue of a water-frog hath such great force 
in it that if it be laid upon the breast of any one sleep- 
ing, it will cause them to teil whatsoever you shall 
demand; for by that meanes Dick Piper knew he was a 
cuckold. Againe, I know that those that are travellers 
are not ignorant that whosoever puts but six leaves of 
mugwort in his shooes, shall ncre be weary, though he 
travell thirtie or fourtie miles on foot in a forcnoon." 

"That, indeed, may be truc", quoth one, "for by the 
verie same hearb my last danie kept her alc froni sowrin^. 
And it is said that where housleek is planted the place 
shall never be hurt with thunder. Pimpernel is good 
against witchcraft, and because my sister Joan carried 
alwayes some about her,. Mothor Bumby coiild not abide 
her. Therefore, what vertue a dead nian's bones may 
have we know not tili we have tryed it.'' 

"Why, then", said the third man, ''let us soon at night 
steal Saint Hughe's bones away and, albeit the tyrant will 
be displeased, yet it is no theft; for you say tliey were 
given US, and therefore we may the bolder take them. 
And because we will turn them to profit and avoid 
suspition, we will make divers of our tools with them; 
and then if any vertue do follow tlit;m, the ])etter we 
shall find it." 

To this motion every one gave his consent; so that 
the same night Saint Hughe's bones were taken down, 
and the same being brought before a sort of shoomakers, 
there they gave their opinion that it was necessary to 



ST. HUOH. 

. «vi Ol' the (l(»a(l, and to takc those bones in a« 

,r'. as i( tlioy were worth ten thousand poundft 

^ -...•*•• ^*no stopt out and thiis did say: 

\h fiiiMuls, I i)ray yoii list to me 
\;iJ mark what S. Hu/arht»'s bones &hall be: 
y-.iNl a (Irawer and a dresser; 
Two wodp's, a more and a lesser; 
V |»r«»lt.v block three inchos hiph, 
In fasliioii sijnarcd like a dio, 
Wliic'h sliall 1)0 calhul by propor name 
\ luM'I-block, tho vory samo. 
\ band- leal her, and a thumb-lealber likewise, 
To pull out shoo-tbread, wo niust devise; 
Tb«' lUMHlb» and the tbimble 

sball not be b»ft alone, 
Tbo pincers and the prickinp-aule, 

and the rubblnp-stone; 
Tho aulo-steele and tackes, 
tho sow-haires beside, 
Tho stirrop, boldinp fast 

wbilo wo sowe the cüwhide; 
Tho wbolstono, tlu» stoi>ping-stick, 

and tho parinjr-knifo — 
All tbis doth bolonir 

to a jonrnoyman's lifo. 
Our apron is the shrine 

lo wrap tboso bonos in: 
Tbus sbn>wdM wo Saint Hugh 
in irontlo lanib's skin.*-^) 

••\«>\v all von iTood yoomen of the Gentle Graft, teil 
ww ih)\\ ', qiioth \u\ *1unv liko you this?" 

* As \\o\V\ n^plyod tlu\v, "as Saint George doth of 
liiM hi»i'sr. (ov as loiiiT as wo oau see him fight with the 
diiif'.'Mi wo will novor part tVoni tliis posie."*) 

•i 'In i»\\ ilod . V Thn^ >}irouil wo St. Hugh's bones in a 
i.i mIIp l.unb' > 'As\\\ 

'\ \\o\\W\ b.r. iho ^;nuo xor^itiod invontory i Act IV), slighÜy 
■tliii fil \\\ li>i \\\ 

riio ,h iwtM li«'t. ;»nd iV.t^ü tb.o divssor. 
Wo.bo. .n\«l boob^ bbv k^. jrroator an«l losser, etc. 
'] r. I\. «Ml b.no poo>\o. 
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"And it shall be concluded that what journeynian 
)ver he be, hereafter, that cannot handle his sword and 
ikler, his long sword or a quarter -staffe, sound the 
mpet or a play upon the flute, and bear his part in a 
'ee-nian's song, and readily reckon up his tools in rime 
except he have born colours in the field, being a 
jtenant, a sergeant, or corporall — shall forfeit and 
y a pottle of wine, or be counted for a colt." To which 
y answered all, tdva voce: "Content, content"; and 
511, after many merry songs, they departod. And never 
er did they travell without these tools on their backsl 
ich ever since were called Saint Hughe's bones. 



Crispine and Crispianus. 

Chap. I. 

How Crispianus and his brother Crispine, the two sons 
of the Icing of Logria M, througb the cnielty of the tyrant 
Maximinus, were fain, in disguised manner to seek fiM" 
their lives* safly, and how they were entertained by a 
shoomaker in Fevershan. 

Wheu the Romaue Maximiuus sought in cmell sort 
to beii?ave this laud of all her noble youth or vouth of 
uoble blood, the verluous queeu of Logria — which now 
1$ ealied Keut-i — dwelliug in the city Durovemum, alias 
Cauterbury or the Court of Keutishmen. haTing al that 
tiiue two youag sc>us, sought all the meanes she could 
pi>5i^ible to keep them out of the tyraut's elaws: and in 
tlüs mauuer she spake') uuto theui: 

**My dear and beloved sons^ the Joy aad eomfort of 
niy age, you <ee the daugers of these times and flie 
stormes of a tyraut's reigu, who, ha\iiig now galhered 
together the ui05?t part of the yoong nobilitie to make 



^ Kowley: 'KIred :iLid Orta thi< kia^'s i^VIliired. King of 
Bi*Lt:i:tit*'> two sonnen, borrowiri:; the a:iiues of Crü^pine aad 
CrLspiaxiJj^." 

-^ See t:v i:!rrüil-j.otLoti. an«l e«»mpdre: "Coaanes Eorldom Kent 
L> Luareu." Layiaioa < Bi*ut, voL IL Bk- V, 115*31 — *iä, ed. Madden. 

^t Speaiiö; corrected üroiu T. 
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them slaves in a forraign land that are free-born in their 
own countery, seeketh for you also, thereby to make a\ 
cleare riddance of all our born princes, to tlie end he^ 
might plant strangers in their stead. Therefore, my sweet 
sons, take the counsell of your mother and seek in time 
to prevent ensuing danger, which will come upon us 
suddenly as a stornie at sea, and as cruelly as a tyger 
in the wildernesse. Therefore, suiting yourselves in honest 
habits, seek some poore Service to shield you froni) 
mischance, seeing necessity hath priviledged those placei? 
from tyrannie. And so, my sons, the gracious Heavens 
may one day raise you to deserved dignitie and honour." 
The young lads, seeing that their mother was') so 
earnest to have them gone, fulfilled her commandmeiit 
and, Casting off their attire, put homlie garments on and, 
with many bitter tears, took leave of the queen,. their 
mother, desiring her before they went to bestow her 
blessing upon them. 

"O my sons", quoth she, "stand you now upon your 
ceremonies? Had I leasure to give you one kisse, it werc 
soniething. The Lord blesse you! Get you gon, away, 
away, make hast, I say; let not swift time overslip-) you. 
for the tyrant is hard by." With that she pushed them 
out of a back doore, and then sets herseife down to weep. 
The two young princes, which like pretty lambs went 
straying they knew not whither, at length by good fortune 
carae to Feversham'), where, before the daye's peep, they 
Jißard certain shoomakers singing, being as pleasant as 
their notes as they sat at their businesse — and this was 
their song: 



1) Omitted in S. 

2) From T; oversip in S. 

' 8) In the Sh. H. the shoemaker of Feversham has beon nierged 
with Eyre, and Crispine and Crlspianus have hecome Lacj- and 
Askew. 
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Would (tOcI that it were holiday, 

Hey (lery down, down dory, 
That witli my love I niiglit go play! 
With woe my heart is weary. 
My whole delighl 
Is in her sight — 
Would God I had her Company, 
Her Company, 
Hey dery down, down adow^n.*) 

My love is fino, my love is fair, 
Hey dery down, down dery, 
No maid with her may well compare. 
In Ken! or Canterbury. 
From mo my love 
Shall never move — 
Would God I had her Company, 
Her Company, 
Hey dery down, down adown. 

To see her laugh, to see her smile, 

Hey dery down, down dery, 
Doth all my sorrows clean beguile 
And makes my heart füll merry. 
No griefe doth grow 
Where she doth go — 
Would God I had her Company, etc. 
Hey dery down, down adown. 

When I do meet her on the green, 

Hey dery dowm, down dery, 
Methinks she looks like beautie's queen; 
Which makes my heart füll merry. 
Then I her greet 
With kisses sweet — 
Would God I had her Company, etc. 
Hey dery down, down adown. 

My love comes not of churlish kind, 

Hey dery down, down dery, 
But beärs a loving and courteous mind; 

Which makes my heart füll merry. 



*) Cf. the refrain of the *second three-man's song', and Act I 
2.1, Sil. H. 
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She is not coy, 
She is my joy — 
Would God I had her Company, etc. 
Hey dery down, down adown. 

Till Sunday comes, farewell my dear; 

Hey dery down, down dery, 
When we do meet we'll have good chear. 
And then we will be merry. 
If thou love me, 
I will love theo. 
And still delight in thy Company, etc. 
Hey dery down, down dery. 

The young princes, perceiving such mirth to remain 
in so homely a cottage, judged by their pleasant notes 
that their hearts were not cloyed with over-many cares, 
and therefore wished it might be their good hap to be 
harboured in a place of such great content. 

But Standing a long time in doubt what to do, like 
two distressed strangers, combating twixt hope and feare, 
at length taking courage, Crispianus knocking at the 
doore — "What knave knocks there?" quoth the journey- 
man. And by and by down he takes his quarter-staflfe 
and opens the doore, being as ready to strike as speake, 
saying, "What lack you?" To whom Crispianus made 
ihis ans wer: 

"Good sir, pardon our boldnesse and measure not 
OUT truth by our rudenesse. We are two poore boyes 
that want service, stript from our friends by the furie of 
these warres, and therefore are we enforced, succourlesse, 
to crave service in any place." 

"What, have you no friends or acquaintance in these 
parts to go to'\ said the shoomakers, "by whose means 
you might get preferment?" 

"Alas sir", said Crispianus, "necessitie is despised 

^f every one and misery is troden down of many, but 

^^Idome or never relieved. Yet, notwithstanding, if our 

^^Pe did not yecld us some comfort of good hap, we 

^hould grow desperate through distresse." 

I^alaestra. XVITI. ,^ 
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•'Tliat wore great pitie", said the shoomaker. "Be 
tufuU*uL for, as our dame tels our master, 'A patient man 
j.*j Ut*iu»r tlieii a streng man.' Stay a while, and I will 
call our dame to the doore, and then you shall heare what 
HU(t will say/' 

With that he went in, and forth came his dame, who, 
lifthoJding the said youths, said: "Now alas, poore boyeSj 
how comes it to passe that you are out of Service? What, 
would you be shoomakers and learn the Gentle Graft?" 

"Yes, forsooth'', said they, "with all our hearts." 

"Now, by my troth", quoth she, "you do look with 
honest, true faces. I will intreat my husband for you, 
for wo would gladly have good boyes; and if you will be 
just and true, and serve God, no doubt you may do well 
cnough. Come in, my lads, come in." 

CMspianus and his brother with great reverence gave 
her thanks: and by that time they had stayed a little 
while, down came goodman, and liis wife hard by his 
lieels, saying: "Husband, these be the youths I told you 
of: no doubt but in time they will be good men." 

Her husband, looking wishly\) upon them and con- 
ceiving a good opinion of their lavors, at length agreed 
that they should dwell with him, so that they would be 
bound for seven years. The youths being contented, the 
bargaiii was soon ended, and so set to their business. 
Whereat they were no sooner setled, but that great search 
was made for them in all places: and albeit the officers 
came to the house where they dwelt, by reason of their 
disguise they knew them not, having also taken upon them 
borrowed names of CMspianus and Crispine. 

Within a few days after, the queen. their mother, was 
by the tyrant taken and, for that she would not confesse 
where her sonns were, she was laid in prison in Colchester 
l'astl(\ whereunto she went with as cheerfull a countenance 

M S jind T wishtly: R very wishfully. 
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as Cateratus did, when he was led captive to Rome. And 
Coming by the place where her sonnes sat at work, with 
a quick eye she had soon espied them; and looke how a 
dying coal revives in the wind, even so at this sight she 
became suddenly red; but, making signes that they should 
hold their tongues, she was led along — whom seven yeers 
after her sons did never see. But as men stand amazed 
at the sight of apparitions in the ayre, as ignorant what 
successe shall foUow, even so were these two princes agast 
to see their own mother thus led away, not knowing what 
danger should ensue thereof. 

Notwithstanding, they thought good to keep their 
Service, as their Uves' surest refuge. At what time they 
both beut their whole minds to please their master and 
dame, refusing nothing that was put to them to do, were 
it to wash dishes, scoure kettles, or any other thing 
whereby they thought their dame's favour might be gotten; 
which made her the readier to give them a good report 
to their master and to do them many othor Services which 
otherwise they should have missed, foUowing therin the 
admonition of an old journeyman, who would alwayes say 
to the apprentices: 

Howsoever things do frame, 

Please weU thy master, but chiefly thy dame. 

New, by that time these two young princes had truly 
served their master the space of foure or five yeers, he 
was grown something wealthy and they very cunning in 
their trade, whereby the house had the name to breed the 
best workmen in the countrey; which report in the end 
prefer'd their master to be the emperours shoomaker. 
And by this means his servants went to Maximinus' court*) 
every day. But Crispianus and Crispine, fearing they should 
have been known, kept themselves from thence as much 
as they could. Notwithstanding, at the last perswading 
themselves that time had worne them out of knowledge. 



1) Byre too is shoemaker to the court. Sh. H. III, 1, 90. 
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they were willing in the end to go thither, as well to 
hear tidings of the queen, their mother, as also for to 
seek their own preferment. 



Chap. n. 

How the emperour'8 faire daughter Ursula*) feil in love 
with young Crispine Coming witli shooes to the court; and 
how in the end they were secretly married by a blind frier. 

Xow, among all the shoomaker's men that came to 
the court with shooes, young Crispine was had in greatest 
regard with the fair princesse, whose mother being lately 
dead, she was the only joy of her father, who alwayes 
sought nieans to niatch her with some worthy Romane 
whose renown inight ring throughout the whole world. 

ßut fair Ursula, whose bright eyes had entangled her 
heart with desire of the shoomaker's favour, despised all 
proffers of love, in regard of him. And yet, notwithstanding,' 
she would oft check her own opinion in placing her love 
upou a persou of such low degree, thus reasoning with 
herseif: ''Most aptly is the god of love by cunning painters 
(Irawn blind, that so equally^) shoots forth his flery shafts; 
for, liad he eyes to see, it were impossible to deal in such 
sort as in niatching fair Venus with foule Vulcan, yoking 
the cmperiall hearts of kings to the love of beggers, as 
he did to Cofetua, and as now in myself I find how mad 
a thing it would seem to the eyes of the world that an 
emperor's daughter should delight in the favour of a 
simple shoomaker. Ursula, take heed what thou dost; 
stain not thy royalty with such indignity. that Crispine's 
birtli were agreeable to his person! For in mine eye there 
is no princc in the world comparable to him. If then, 
while he is clothed with these rags of servitude, he appear 

1) Ursula and her father correspond to Rose and the Lord 
Mayor in Ihe Sh. H. 

2) T and R print unequally. 
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SO excellent, what would he be were he in princely attire ! 
Crispine, either thou art not as thou seemest, or eise 
Nature, in disgrace of kings, hath made thee a shoomaker." 

In these humours would the princesse be often, espe- 
cially at Oispine's approach or at bis departure; for as 
soon as ever he came within her sight with shooes, a 
sudden blush like a flame of lightning would strike in her 
face, and at bis departure, an earthly-pale colour, like to 
the beams of the bright sunne obscured by coal-blacke 
clouds. But after many weary conflicts with fancy, she 
fully resolved, at bis next Coming to enter into commun- 
ication with bim; but imagining bis stay from court over- 
long, on the sudden she sent presently for bim'), finding 
great fault in the last shooes he brought her. At what 
time Orispine most humbly on his knee greatly craved 
pardon for all such faults as she then had found, proniising 
amendment in the next shooes she should have. 

"Nay", quoth she, "I'le shew thee; they are too low 
something in the instep, also the heel is bad, and besides 
that, they are too strait in the toes." 

"You shall have a pair made", said he, ''shall fit 
you better, for none shall set a stitch in them but mine 
own seif." 

"Do", said the princesse, "but let me have them so 
soon as thou canst." And therewith Crispine departed. 

The princesse, then all solitary, got herseif into her 
Chamber, entred there into consideration, and found within 
herseif great trouble and sorrow, while the tongue, the 
heart's advocate, was not suffered to speak. At last she 
heard Crispine's voice, enquiring of the ladies in the great 
Chamber for the princesse; who answered that, having 
taken little rest the night before, she was now laid down 
to sleep, and therefore they willed bim to come again 
some other time. 



*) Cf. Sh. H. IV, 2, 58—59: Marrie, you must come to ray yong 
mifltris, to pull on her shooes you made last! 
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"Asleep!" replyed the princesse. "I am not asleep, bid 
him stay! What hasty huswife was that which sent 
him lience? ('all him againe quickly, I would advise you." 
And therefore changing melancholly into niirth, she arose 
up from out of her bed and, as a bright starre shooting 
in the element, she swiftly got her forth to meet the 
shoomaker, whose faire sight was to her as great a 
comfort as a sunshine before a showre of raine. 

"How now", quoth she, "hast thou brought nie a pair 
of shooes?'" 

''I have, gracious madam'\ quoth he. 

"Then", quoth the princesse, "come thyselfe and draw 
them on." Therewith she, sitting down, lifted up her well- 
proportioned legge upon bis gentle knee*). Where, by that 
time her shooes were drawn on, she had prepared a good 
reward for her shoomaker and, giving^) him an handfull 
of gold, she Said: "Thou hast so well pleased me in 
making of these shooes that I cannot but reward thee in 
some good sort; therefore, shoomaker, take this, and from 
henceforth let no man make my shooes but thyself. But 
teil me, Crispine, art thou not in love that thou doest 
smug up thyselfe so finely? Thou wast not wont to go 
so neatly. I pray thee teil me what pretty wench is it 
that is mistresse of thy heart?" 

"Truly, faire madam", quoth he, "if I should not love 
I might be accounted barbarous, for by nature's course 
there is a mutuall love in all things. The dove and the 
peacock love intirely, so doth the turtle and the popinjay; 
the like affection the fish musculus beareth unto the 
huge whale, insomuch that he leadeth him from all danger 
of stony rocks. And as among birds and fishes, so amongst 
plants and trees the like concord is to be found; for if 



i) This Situation was a great find for Dekker and for Rowley. 
The latter introduces it twice in A Sh. a G. — i. e. as rehearsal and 
as Performance. Dekker made use of it, both in the Sh. H. Act IV, 
28 et seq., and in Match Me in London, vol. IV, Pearson, p. 197. 

2) given; T etc. giying. 
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Aie male of palme-trees be planted from the female neither 
of botli prosper, and being set one neer another they do 
tlourish accordingly, imbracing with joy the branches one 
rf another. And for mine own') part, I am in love too, 
ifor, first of all, I love my Maker and next, my good 
hiaster and dame. But as concerning the love of pretty 
wenches, verily, madam, I am cleare; and the rather do 
I abstain from fixing my fancie on women, seeing many 
sorrowes do follow the married sort, for a dramme of 
(ielight-) hath a pound of pain.'' 

"That is'', answered the princesse, "where contention 
sotteth the house on fire, but where true love remaines 
tliore is no discontent. And what can a man more desire 
for Ulis world's comfort but a vertuous wife, which is 
reported to be a treasure inestimable. Therefore, Crispine, 
say thy mind; if I prefer thee to a wife every way 
deserving thy love, wouldst thou take it well?" 

"Truly, madam", said Crispine, "if I should not accept 
of your good will, I should shew myselfe more unmannerly 
than well nurtured. But seeing it pleaseth you to grace 
nie with your princely countenance and to give me libertie 
|o speak my mind, this is my opinion: if I were to chuse 
awife, then would 1 have one faire, rieh, and wise; first, 
to delight mine eye, secondly, to supply my want, and 
thirdly, to govern my house." 

''Then", said the princesse, "her beauty I will referre 
unto the judgement of thine own eyes, and her wisedome 
unto the triall of time. But as concerning her portion 
I dare make some report, because it well deserveth to be 
Praised: for at her marriage thou shalt have a bagge füll 
of rare vertues with her." 

"Truly, madam", quoth Crispine, such coynes go not"^) 
t^urrant among tannars; and I know, if I should go with 
^ to the market, it would buy me no soalc-leather. Not- 

*) one; T own. 
2) T; S has light. 
8) T etc.; S out. 
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withstanding, when I doe see her, I will teil you more of 
my mind." 

The princesse, taking him aside privately, Walking 
with him in a faire gallerie, said: "In looking upon me 
thou mayest judge of her, for she is as like me as may be." 

When Crispine heard her say so, he right prudently 
answered: "I had rather, madam, she were your own seife 
than like yourselfe, and although my words favour of 
presumption, yet, with your favour, I dare boldly pronounce 
it that I hold myselfe worthy of a queen, if I could get 
her good will. And were it no danger to match with 
your Excellency, so it should please you, it should not 
dislike me." 

Then said the princesse; "Now, shoomaker, I see thou 
hast some courage in thee, and doubt thou not but if I 
were of that mind but 1 would be as ready to guide thee 
from the dangerous rocks of my father's wrath as the fish 
called musculus is for the whale. But couldst thou not 
be contented to die for a ladie's love?" 

"No, madam", quotb he, "if I could keep her love 
and live." 

"Then live, faire friend!" answered she. "Enjoy my 
love, for I will die rather than live without thee." 

Crispine, hearing this, was stricken into an extasie 
of joy, in such sort as he wist not whether he were asleep 
or dreamed. But by that time he had summoned his wits 
together, with the plighting of his faith he opened his 
estate and high birth unto her, shewing all the extremities 
that he and his brother had been put unto since the death 
of their royall father, and of the imprisonment of the queen, 
their mother. 

The which when faire Ursula with grcat wonder heard, 
giving him an earnest of her love with a sweet kisse, she 
said: "My deare love and most gentle prince, ever did I 
think that more than a common man was shrowded in 
these poore habiliments; which made me the bolder to 
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impart my mind unto thee. And now dread no more 
my father's wrath, for the fire thereof was long agoe 
quenched." 

/ "No, no", quoth Crispine, "an eagle's thirst is never 
(expelled but by blood. And albeit your father have now, 
parhaps, qualified the heat of bis fury by the length of 
time, yet if he should understand of this my love to thee, 
it would cause bim to rake out of the ashes bot, burning 
coals of displeasure again — and tben might ray life pay 
a deare price for thy love. Therefore, my deare Ursula, 
I desire thee, even by the power of that love thou bearest 
/to me, to keepe secret what I have shewed thee, nothing 
'doubting but that in time I may find release of these 
[miseries. In the mean space we will be secretly married, 
by which holy knot we, as well in body as in heart, be 
unseparablyO tied together." 

To this Ursula consented most gladly, and thereupon 
told him that she would meet him in her father's park at 
any houre he would appoint; which she might do the more 
easily in respect she had a key to one of the garden 
doores which gave present passage into the park. The 
day and houre being concluded upon, they parted for this 
time, both of them indued with such content as in all their 
lives they never found the like. 

And at this time there was in Canterbury a blind 
frier that in many yeers had never seen the sun. To this 
itnan did Crispine go, thinking him the Attest chaplain to 
ehop up such a marriage; who, meeting with him at Christ 
Church one evening after the antheme. broke with him 
after this manner: "Good speed, good father. There is 
a certain friend of mine that would be secretly married 
in the morning betimes, for which purpose he thinks you 
the Attest man to perform it, in all the cloyster; and, 
therefore, if you will be diligent to do it and secret to 
conceal it, you shall have foure angels for your pains." 

9 unseperately; T unseparably; stül later inseparably. 
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' TIm» frifT, bfin^ firo(P) with the desire of his gol<^ 
rul»i>iii;; his clhow and scratchin^ his crown, swore by ÜH 
hh'Hsrd hook (hat Imn^ by liis kiieo that he would be both 
williii^^ and c-onstant to k(M^p it secret. ''Tush, young nian^ 
y«Mi inay tnist nn^ I liav(5 done many of these feats in my' 
da.Vi's. I luiow Miat youth aro youth, but they would not 
havr all Mh' woiid woiidor at their doings. And where 
sliall il l)i<?'* Said Mio fritir. 

(^>n(»tli Crispino: ''At Saint öregorie's Chappell; and 
l»fM«ausr \o\\ sliall not niako your boy acquainted there^p 
willi, I niysoltV will call you in tluMnorning. Good father, 
bo not forji:(»irnll to oI)S(mto the tinie. At two of the clock 
is dir houri\ and theirfore look you be ready when I shall 
oall you." 

*M Warrant yoir\ ivplied tho frier, ''and because I will 
not oNor-slorp niysolfe. 1 will for this night lie in my 
olothos» so that as soi>n as ever you call I will straight 
ho ivadio/* 

**Thon, father. I will trust you \ quoth Grispine, and 
so doparlod. 

W hen ho oanu^ (o his mastor. he made not many 
wonls. but so soon as he had supt on Sunday at night, j 
ho wont to his olian>bor ar.d laid hini down upon his bed, | 
n^akiUii uo on\'\turo ir, ilu^ houso privy lo his intent, not 
bis own bnMliov, irs n\ir.l^.• srlll running on his faire 
«usnvNso ;u^.d \hc ]\Ay']Kr \,c-\:vi' :ha: will tie theni both in 
or,o. \o\ov \\,is jV.ori * !.;:.\:v:^>iarv:ii man that did long 
1rM^;v lov U^,o s\\*oi ;Vj-p:v-r.v:. ;: wholsonie food than did 
i^'>V '■ ' -'" *^^'' '• ".vvk V..:l >; >:»ov. a> the silent night 
i: .\;.s :,^ :\>:. T^ ■>;■.:: ^c-i him up. and to 
V :; :*^ ;\ : ;.:> :v.>:-:ht-rteHi lady in her 
u., ,..>,^ ;.v k ;. .; ;: Tir.jr's foriock and, 
: n:,v,\v. ::: .;,::st :■: fst^t out Sol in 
.1'. ij'.'. S. . v. >-.\ . ;■■> : : : >:-^jr:i:Lir ^y-^ had spied 
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him, she commended bis vigilancio, saying lie well ol)sorv(Ml 
bis houre. 

''O my dear", quotluhc, "rieh preys tlo niak(i tni(^ 
men tlieeves — but finding tbee hero so happily I will 
feteh the frier straigbt." 

He had no sooner called at the frier s doore but Ikj 
presently heard bim; and groaping tbo way down, he 
opened the doore, and along tbcy went togetlier. But the 
frier, finding bis journey longer than be (?xpected, said 
that either Saint Gregorie's Chappel was ronioved or eise 
he was not so good a foot man as he was wont to b(^ 

"That is likely enough", said Crispine, "for how nuicb 
the older you are since you wont tbis way last so niuch 
the weaker you are to travell; but be you content, now 
we are at the last come to the place and thcrofore, good 
frier, make wbat speod you may." 

"I Warrant you", quoth be, and tlierewitball be puts 
bis spectacles upon bis nose. 

The fair princesse, perceiving that, laughed heartily, 
saying: "Little need bath a blind man of a paire of 
spectacles." 

"Truly, mistresse", said he, "as little need bath an 
oid man of a young wife; but you may see wbat use is. 
Though I be blind and cannot see never a letter, yet I 
cannot say masse witbout my book and my spectacles." 
And then be proceeded to solemnize their marriage, 
which being finisbed, the frier had bis gold, and home he 
was led. 

In. the raean time the princesse stayed still in the 
park for her bridegroom; where when he came, on a bank 
of sweet primroses be pluckt the rose of amorous delight. 
And after the princesse came to her father's palace and 
Crispine to bis master's shop. 
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wtth IpkKfMiH. VfA rtntfwntä |Merall «f tt 
thitt H %hhfmkktr'% Mn tt uid to be a 

fil/'/»il hii- rh;»f/,;i/". i,i- hf oti)'-r rrisfiiariU«. thr same night, 
v/iMi f/i»»fr, '/»Ij'-r*. v.a- jin--f to war* into the countrr of 
0»nil*;. ;iOA '';i||<<l Kr;irj^<- *j: wliioh made bis master and 
fliMiM lull 'ff Vio«-: wlio liarl rr^riinjitted to bis goyernment 
l|n //hol«' ruh- itt' hJH lirniK*?. And when CYispine camc 
lioiiH . iJM-v loifl liiiii wliat Chance had hapned, and 
i\i'htuut\nl wln'fi' lir \\in\ Im*(mi. Thcy said they were glad 

lli' ImkI t*.(i wril rHriljHMJ. 

( 'ilMpiMi«. rxciiHiii^r liitns(>liV NO well as bc could, said he 
^\n« mi\\\r l'nr Mu lirntlicr's suddon departure; notwith- 
hlnihllnp. Ilio jiiv I»! Iiis latc niarriajfo mitigated much of 
IiIm rmirnw Tii \\ Imtn. iii his hnUhor's absence, bis master 
MHViHbo iimm'mIkIu (ij'his houshold, whicb place be guided 
\\\\\\ huoh »llNorolioti :is iIumvI»> ho jrot botb tbe good will 
Ol \\\^ »ni\Mtor i\\\\\ iho lovc oi \\w houshold.') And as he 
hiUo o)\o \U\^ i\\ \\\s work« ho sun&r this seng in commend- 
i^IhmM Ol ui{U'n;^*io: hinisolfo sunir the ditty and 
U^Uowä t»,\iv tho hmihon: 
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His wife doth dresse his meat with everything most meet, 

Hey down down adown, fair women love good chear — 
And when he comes to bed, she gives him kisses sweet; 

Hey down down adown, for thanks he pays fuU dear. 
A hnndred honey sweets he hath when that is done; 

Hey down down adown, the truth is seldome known. 
He hath in a little time a daughter or a son; 

Hey down down adown, God grant they he his own. 
A "wife is evermore both faithfull, true, and just; 

Hey down down adown, 'tis more than you do know. 
Her hnsband may be sure in her to put his trust; 

Hey down down adown, most are deceived so. 
While he doth ride abroad, she looks unto his house, 

Hey down down adown, the flnest cloth is torn. 
And when he comes, she gives him brawn and sowse, 

Hey down down adown, and oftentimes the hörn. 

"How now, what is that you say?" quotli Crispine. 

"Nothing", quoth they, "but onely beare the burthen 
your song. And surely we think it great pity that you ^ 
•e not married, seeing you can sing so well in the praise ' 
■ marriage." 

"Truly", quoth he, "were it not for that holy institution, 
hat would the world be but a brood of haplesse bastards; 
ke to the cursed seed of Cain, men fit for all manner of 
illany; and such as would leave behind them a race of 
mnagates, persons that would live as badly as they are 
wdly begotten." 

The rest of the journeymen, hearing him enter into 
ich a deep discourse of tlie matter, began therefore to 
Jmand many questions. But seeing it appertaines not to 
IT matter, wee'le leave them to their disputation and, in 
e mean space, I will shew you something of Crispianus, 
10 is now in France, with many other noble Brittains 
lom Maximinus sent thither to aid tlie Gauls against 
e raightie force of Iphicratis, the Persian generali who 
.d at this time invaded their country with a great power. 

Tlie day of battel being appointed, the armies mct in 
e field; at what time both the generals, like two lyons 
led with wrath, in their proud march viewed one an- 
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my birth is not meane and my*) secrets lesse, 
ade I am a shoomaker in England." 
lioomaker!" said tlie generali. "If such fame wait 
Dmakers, and such magnaniniity follow them, well 
for US if all the people in tlie kingdome were 
rs. And as great tlianks I am to give Maximinus 
ag me such a souldier as he may be proud to 
h a subject. And now right sorrie am I that 
)roached famous Iphicratis with his father's trade., 
ind it true that magnanimity and knightly prowl 
ot alwayes tied within the compasse of nobl^ 
nd for my own part, I will so honourably requite 
vings that thou shalt blesse the time thou ever 
ito these wars." 

next morning the generals joyned battell again, 

in this fight either by death or victory to make 

f these troubles, where the souldiers on each side 

r the golden wreath o( renown. The two generals, 

in the battell, fought couragiously together, in 

ody conflect the prince of the Gauls was thrice^ 

tis unhorsed and as many timcs of Crispianus/ 

gain. But in the end the great Commander of 

armie so mightily prevaled that he had seized 

son of the French prince, and was carrying 

e to his colours. 

highly was Crispianus favoured of Fortune, 

Lis fellows met hini in the pride of his con- 

ben, all besmeared in the Persian blood, set 

is and so manly*) behaved himselfe, that he 

prince again and in despight of the Persians 

to his royall teilt; in which encounter the 

s was sore wounded, by reason whereof 

ad rest for three or foure dayes; in which 

^ sent to the princr of Gauls to know what 

R my. 
"om T. 
later m an füll v. 
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kin he was that in such a valiant sort rescued him 
of his hands, saying that if he would serve him, he woi 
make him ruier over a mightie kingdome. 

The French prince sent him word that it was a 
hardie Brittaine which had performed that hono 
Service, but no knight, though well deserving grei 
dignity, but a shoomaker in England. "And thus", qu( 
he, "a shoomaker's son was by a shoomaker foiled." 

When Iphicratis understood this, he sent word 
to the Gauls that for the favour of that worthy man 
would not only cease the wars but forever after be 
friend to the Gauls; which joyfull message when thÄ- 
ITrench king understood, most willingly he imbraced th*f 
unlooked-for tydings of happie peace, and thereupon made' 
Crispianus a knight. 

After the which there was a great feast ordained, 
'whereunto the renowned Iphicratis was invited, and the 
two generals, with Crispianus, friendly met together. Thus 
the sowre war was ended with sweet feasting. And 
Iphicratis soon after departed out of the countery with j 
his army, and never after annoyed them. 

Then the French king, writing his letter of thanka 
unto the emperour Maximinus, did therein certifie him 
of the princely acts of Crispianus; whereby he was brought 
into the emperour's favour; and with these letters Crisp- 
ianus returned into England. 



Chap. IV. 



How the Lady Ursula, finding herseife to be with chiid, 
made her great moan unto her husband Crisplne, and how 
he provided for her a secret place, where she was de- 

livered. 

In the mean space, the Lady Ursula, finding herseife 
to be with child, and her unknown husband Coming one 
day with shooes unto her, she made her moan unto him, 
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ying: "O Crispine, how shall we do? The time of ray 
rrow and shame draweth on; I feel tbat living in my 
>mb which I fear will bring death upon us all." 

"Wby, my dear lady", answered be, ''art tbou witb 
iild? Keep tby cbamber close and wittily excuse thy 
riefs untill I bave found means to procura our safety." 
"But dost tbou niean faitbfully?" said she. "Wilt 
lou not deceive me and for fear of my fatber's wrath 
ie tbo country? If tbou sbouldest do so, tben were I 
le wretcbedst lady alive. Forsake me not, sweet Crisp- 
le, whatsoever tbou doest, but take me witb tbce wbere- 
oever tbou goest. It is not my fatber's frowiis tbat 1 
egard, so I may bave tby favour. Wbat do I care for 
princely pallace! An bomely cottage sball content me 
1 tby Company. my love, I will ratber learn to spin 
emp for tby sbop-tbreed tban live witbout tbee in tbe 
Teatest pleasure." 

"1 wül not leave tbee, my dear love", quotb be; "by 
hat faitb I vow wbicb I pligbted to tbee at our blessed 
Qarriage. And tberefore be contented, and it sball not 
►e long, before T return." 

Leaving tbus bis sad lady, be came bome and secretly 
>rake tbe matter unto bis dame, desiring ber counsell in 
tis bis extremity. "Wbat, bow now", quotb sbe, "bast 
hou got a maid witb cbild? Ab tbou wborson villain, 
hou bast undone tbyselfe; bow wilt tbou do now? Tbou 
last made a faire band! Here is now sixteen peiice a 
veek, beside sope and candles, beds, sbirts, biggins, wast- 
5oats, bead-bands, swadlebands, crosse-clotbes, bibs, tail- 
ilouts, mantlcs, hose, sbooes, coats, petticoats, cradle and 
Krickets, and beside tbat, a standing-stole, and a posset 
U) make tbe child pap — all tbis is comc upon tbee, 
t^esides tbe charges of ber lying-in. Ob Crispine, Cris- 
pine, I am heartily sorry for tbee! But, in good faitb, if 
t knew tbe quean tbat batb brought tbee to tbis folly, 
t would bave her by tbe face, I swear to you: for. tbougli 

Palaeatra. XVUl. 4 
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I spake it before theo, Crispine, thou art a proper felloff 
and thou mightest have done füll well if thou hadst ha( 
grace — God luitli done his part on thee." ') And witi 
that she began with kindnesse to weep. Whereupon hö ; 
husband, Coming in, asked what she ailed. "Oh man" 
Said she, ''Crispine!'* 

^'Why, why, what of Crispine? Teil nie. Why speakest 
thou not?" 

''We shall lose a good servant, so we shall." 

'•What servant shall we lose, foolish wonian?" quoth 
he, 'Teil nie quickly." 

''O husband, by oock and pie I swear I'le have 
by the nose." 

"Who wilt thou have by the nose? What the devill, 
art thou niad, that thou wilt not answer nie?" 

Crispine, who at his niaster s Coming shunned the 

roonie, lending an eare unto those words, went to his 

master and said unto him: "Sin these foure yeeres 

have 1 served you, and the tifth draws neer to an end; 

and as I have found you a good master to me, so I trust 

you have had no givat cause to eomplain of nie, though, 

through ignorance, l have sometimes niade oflfence: and, 

knowing at tlüs instant no man so neer a friend unto nie 

as yourselfe, l have thought good to impart my secret 

couusell to you. Sonieihiug I presunie upon my dame's 

favour: which made nie open that unto her which nov? I 

wish I had not disoovered. Notwithstanding, resting more 

ujK>u your disoivtiou than her secrecie, I would dfsire 

your vvunsoll in a matter that ooncerns me very neer." 

"Verily \ Said his master, "if it be a thing wherein 

1 m;^v do thee ^kxU thou shalt tiud that 1 will not fall 

üvui thtv in thy $orrow^; aud therefore be uol abashed to 

dev-iare tliy tuiiu V, tor l swear, if l may prooure thee right, 

:hou shv^r put ^^^y ^vo wtou^;^ 

• The tow^v ^,u.x^l\ chÄTAcwv ot WkV^r s Mrs. Eyre is douM-. 
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"Why thea, sir, thus it is", quoth he; "my will runninA 
before my wit, I have gotten a maideii witli child and I wotj 
not in this case wliat to do that I niiglit preserve th^ 
maid from shame and I myselfe froni discredit. Besides, 
I doubt, if it be known it will cost me my life. Tlierefore, 
in such case, good master, be secret." 

"Tusli, man, feare not", quoth he: "it is a matter of 
nothing. But I pray thee, now teil me what wanton wagtaile 
is it, that thou hast clapt thus under the apron?*' 

"O master", quoth he, "the king's faire daughte« 
Ursula is my love, and she it is that lives in care for 
my sake/' 

"Passion of my heart, thou whoreson knave", quoth 
his master, "thou art a dead man! I marvell how the 
devill thou camest to be so bold with her. Suroly thou 
hast drawn on her shooes on Sunday, 1 may say; thou 
hast left so good a token behind. But in truth, my boy, 
I commend thee that thou wouldest slioot at the fairest." 

"Yea, sir", quoth Crispine, "and I have hit the mark, 
I trow, and do verily beleeve that none will shoot so 
neere again." 

^'Nay, swear not", said his master. "Many may aim 
at faire marks and more then one man hhs them now 
and then. But what wouldst thou have me to do in this 
case? 

''My good master", quoth Crispine, "the truth is, she 
is my wife, and the very same night my brother was prest 
to the vvarres I was married to her; and if you could teil 
me liow she might be delivered of her bürden without 
any suspition, I should not only remain beholding to you 
^while I lived, but would also gratifle your kindnesse in 
such sort as would content you." 

His dame all this while listned to their talk, and 
when she understood he spake of the king's daughter, 
and that he had married her, she said: "Now God's 

blessing on thy heart, Crispine, that thou art so carefull 

4* 
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for thy wife; but it niaketh me wonder she should marrie 
a shoomaker, and a poore fellow too." 

**Master and dame'', quoth Crispine, "seeing I have 
hojfun, rie shew you a further matter as stränge as the 
othor. Tho necessitie of these tinies makes many noble 
poraona^es to niask in simple habite, as Jupiter did iu a 
shophord*« weed; and tlie truth is that Ladie Ursula is 
not Ignorant that by matching with me she hath wedded 
u prinot\ And you may say that these five yeeres two 
prinoos have sorved you obediently under the simple 
bon\>wod names of Crispine and Crispianus. Our royall 
falber was sh\ine by the empei*our Maximinus, and the 
iqueen, our mothor, yet lies imprisoned; and your poore 
ht>use and these hnUher garments have been our life of 
dtvfonoo rtjrainst the bKx>d-thirsty tyrant. Now you see 
thut though thert^ weiv hate towaiils us in the father, yet 
UuMV is U>ve ytM^Kled us by the daughter. This must be 
kt^l>l for a ooriaiu timo from the knowledge of hira, lest 
our Hves |m> a doar ransome for our loves." 

''WolU iYisvnno*\ quoih bis darae, "be of good cheare, 
for l havo a dovioe*^ iu nij* head how to get thy love 
out of her fathor s paltace. ihai she may be brought to 
IhhI iu ui> owu house wiihout eilher hurt to thee or 
^(i^houour to her. if ihou wiU do as I ^ish thee. Wben 
you d^^ iH^iwivo that she ^nvws ne^r^ unto the time of her 
tr«\elK \ wouW wish \ou to >Äork such meanes as to set 
^\Mue t\^v \M\ tiiv täte iu tlvo uidit, that staodeth somewhat 
luviv \Mio \^' ti\o Wävv:xs ujva ihe sea eoast« whereby it 
wiU folKvw th^u such >Ä;itchure:\ ^ w;9iich at cur beacons, 
sujH^^'^^^V^ '^^^' sHNUVus a: the sea c\>*si to be on fire, will 
ÄCt Uu iiN oi\ tuv >^l>i\v T^.ou ^Kul :h<^n? be a great hurly- 
t^ur<\ w^ah 5ho ^^iv^^w^tk^:: o: r.^rissusäurmes on all sides, 
U^ \\ulK\U\:\i r.v Nuj^jsvsvv tvv - - :5:^: wüchiLey shall never 
UUvl rS^oii. ;Vv \cu xr.o>Äv Mäx:-:"U;s with his houshold 
\^iH \^ u^> ^^^Nx'. vA^v \\\^;:$^* ic :> ^ä« haied« so that 
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ivrfailest he is abroad the rest of his houshold will every 

oBe of them seek for their own safegard; amongst the 

which let faire Ursula be one, who, by that meanös 

singling herseife alone, may take up my liouse, and her^ 

sbe may be closely kept tili she be delivered, taking upoA 

her the name and habite of a simple woman." 

"But the truth of this matter", quoth Crispine, "I 

Aoubt it will soone be perceived and found out; then how 

Äiall Ladie Ursula do, for she will straight bc missed?" 

"Tush, that's no matter", quoth his dame, ''and missed 

ikl her be untill such time as she is in a better case to 

|o abroad againe. So in such a tumult as then will be 

they will suppose many things: that one mischance or 

other is befallen her, or, if she be in health, that she 

kath wandred into the woods or some other uncouth place 

where she might best provide for safety. And when she 

comes home again, I Warrant thee, Crispine, she shall be 

welcome*)." 

Then said his master: ''I like my wive's counsell well; 
therefore by my consent put it in practice." Whereunto 
Crispine consented, and so, making the lady privie to the 
purpose, at length it was put in execution. At what time 
there was crying out on all sides: "Arme! Arme! Arme! 
OuT enemies are coming upon us!" — "Where?" quoth 
they. — "At Rutupium"^), said one; — "At Aurugagus 
Castle", said another; — Quoth the third: "It is at Doris". — 
"I teil you", quoth the fourth, "it is at Duur"^). — ^'And 
all this is but Dover", saith the flfth man, "and at Dover 
it is undoubtedly; — therefore haste, liaste away!" — For 
never was there more need ; so that Maximinus was almost 
at his wit's end as one not knowing which way to turn, 
the eries of the people came so thick, one after another. 



1) Cf. the welcome and protection extendod to Lacy and Rose 
by Eyre and his wife after the elo])emont and the secrot marria^e 
of the lovers. 

2) Kutupium = modern Richboron^h. The same form occurs 
in Hülinshed; Duur (l)our) also. 
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Tho waiting irontlowomon left the princesse and soügh' 
thfiir own «afetio. Thus. while sonie wore busie in carrying 
out tho kinp^'K troasuro, others hiding the plate, and otheffi 
th(i f^oods, IJrsuhi liad an easie passage into the shoo- 
makor'H hoiis<i. 

The .yoiing i)rinee Crispine was gone with the rest of 
thr towii towanls Dovor, where when they came, ^there 
wuH notliing to do; which when Maximinus saw, he v?a8 
not a litth^ ghid tlio wars were so soon ended. But when 
he came to th(». eourt and missed his daughter, there v?as 
poHting np and down in overy place to seek her; but all 
in vain, lor no man could meet with her; for which he 
made a gn^at lamentation, making a proclamation through- 
out th(» whoh». eountrey that whosoever could bring herto 
him, he should not onely have a princely reward, but also, 
if h(^ NV(»re a man of noble blood, he should be honoured 
with the marriage of his fair daughter. This was good 
news to Crispine, who was not [slow*] to learn to make 
\)W\\\ ther(M>f. 

Hut bv that time his lady was light, Crispianus, his 
eldoKt bnitlu^r, arrived into England with great honour, 
WH befi>re ;^'ou havo heard. And before he went to the 
oourt, he (himglü it gi>od to visit his old master; who 
oame also in gtunl time to the christening of his brother's 
ehiUK whieh he with wonder beheld, noting what a stränge 
aceidtMit then^ was that Maximinus' daughter should be 
hlH bn»thor*s witV, Hut alter that he had in princely 
maaner saluteil the new-deliveivd ladv, taking the Infant 
in his anus he kissed it, saving: "Xow I will say and 
s\vear'\ suid he^ * that a shoonuiker's son is a prince born*) — 
joyuiag in the opinion of Iphveraiis: and henceforth shoo- 
makors sliall ne\er let their terme die". 



'^ N\M iu S. T. U; \v;i>i iu»i lo loarn may, however, he 

*^ V'i\ h\\vo\ svi i^b.L^xo: 'l^t'iuvv am l uono, yet am I princely 
b\\iuv^\ Sit U 
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Then turning to his master and dame, he said: "How 
^ch, dear master and dame, are we bound to your favours, 
at have maintained our honors with our happinesse, for 

that means I hope we shall niake a joyfull conclusion 
our sorrowfull beginning. And I will so work that the 
perour shall confirm what is alreadie begun — I mean 

honour due to these princely lovers — and, together 
h cur happy fortunes, procure our mother's liberty." 

Hereupon, within a short time after, he made pre- 
ation to the court. He attired himselfe in princely 
mer and, with a raost knightly grace, he delivered to 
:irainus the king of Gauls' letter where he certified the 
eror of the honourable deeds perfornied by Crispianus. 
sreupon he received him to great favour, and said 
) him: "Right renowned knight, for the great honour 
i hast done me in France I will honour thee with 
bhing which thou shalt command that standeth with 
majesty and credit of an eraperor to give." 

'^Then I beseech your highnesse", quoth he, "to grantx 
the life and liberty of my dear mother, that late queen) 
jogria." 

"Art thou her sonne?" said Maximinus. "Although 

father was my foe, yet I must needs say he was a 
'agious and warlike prince — thy suit is granted. And 
i I had a daughter was worthy of thy love, but un- 
;tant Fortune hath bereft me of that blisse. But had 
leased the fair Heavens to have left her me tili this 

I would have made thee more honourable by her 
3h. But seeing that my wishing doth nothing proflt 
, take hence the riebest jewell I have, and be thou 

myselfe in authority." With that he took from his 

neck a collar of most precious diamonds and gave it 
rispianus, saying: "Be thou as fortunate as Policrates!" 
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Chap. V. 

How fair Ursula came before her fkther with Cri9 
her husband. who was joyfülly received by him, and 
the end had bis good will to confirme the marriage I 
them; whereupon tbere was great Joy on both sk 
And the shoomaicers, in honour of this happy day, 
a Joyfull song. 

Witliiii a r»»riain spaet^ aftor, word was brought toi 
Üu' oiuptM'oiir iliat his dauirhter was with a shoomakerj 
oi>ino lo tlu» ooiirt; wheroat Maximiaus was stricken into] 
a siuldoii }o\\ sayiiiir: •"An ln^noural)Ie slioomaker mayhtjj 
ho that luiih l)it)Utrht luv fair ilauirhter again. Welcome,! 
my swt»oi l'rsula, aiul in ;rood time welcome to thy father! | 
Ami weli'oint* also is tliis happy young man that hath so ! 
t'ortunait^ly hpuiirht theo." Aiitl turiiing to Crispianus, he 
saiil: '*Nol>h^ sir kiiii:ht. tako here my ilaughter to wife" 

"Nin >^«>, (|t\ii father", iiuoth she: "this man hath best 
ilosorvtvl my lovi^ that hath prost^veil my life, and his 
wito will 1 ht\" 

"Why, Ir^iihr', saitl h«^r t'athor, "wilt thou darkenthe 
<ii:-.>hiii»^ "t" n\\ i«\v with th»* cloiuls of foule obstinacy and \\ 



P\ 



vokr^ t!:v>.'LrV 



uutMiiially? This mau is a prince." 



T:>; 
■ i'^r > 



'\V\ thi< !r.a:r< <i>!i is auother*\ »luoth she. 
"Tiuu is -tra:^:j:»^'\ saiil tlio omperour: "can that child 
■. : :"'::vv, \v:ir->.^ r'arhtM' -'s luit a slioomaker?" 

^w- ar.tl l r^ula: "My nnall father, a shoo- 
< a pr:::«"»* h-Mvi." 

i.i IIS |.wd'\ »ni.^rh (.'fispianus, "the very like 
vi'-:. > :: ! t ' ■ ar '\w pvi.^\v:>mI Iphiorates pronounce to 
::i^ !v-'' „' •■«■:.■:'< wi'-:: 'w npl«niidt^«l him with his birth." 
7v~:-:\ -■ .- i '■•■<•.-'-'>; ,!a'i'v^ [U'i\s.^!ito«l the child to the 
-■._■• 7 ■. .'-: '■ ''luv risula. was v.^-y deliireut to uncover 
■■'l\ '.: :<> ]wv r'ather. 
• . :• r' ! \ "art thou not ashamed to 
'a: s» :::;uli: Hoiioe with the elfe!" 
:: t'p r: ■.:-i. WhoreiU his daughter's 



.1 
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tears trickied down her cheeks, and so, kissing the child, 
gave it again to the woman. 

"What'\ Said Maximinus, "dost thou love the child so 
well that thou raust kisse it and weep for it?" 

"I have cause, deare father", quoth she, "for that 
this child's mother lay in my mother's belly." 

At these words th« emperor suspectcd something, and 
demanded of Crispine of what parentagc he was. And 
then knowing that he was Crispianus' brother, all the 
controversie was ended, and their secret marriage con- 
firmed openly with great joy and triuinph. At which time 
the shoomakers in the same town niade holiday; to whom 
Crispine and Crispianus sent most princely gifts for to 
maintain their merriment. And ever after upon that day 
at night, the shoomakers make great cheare and feasting 
in remembrance of these two princely brethren.') And 
because it might not be forgotten, they caused their names 
to be^) placed in the kalender for a ycerly remembrance; 
which you shall find in the moneth of October about three 
dayes before the feast of Simon and Jude. 

Tlie Shoomakers' Song on Crispianus Night. 

Two princely bretliron oiice thero wcre, 

right sonn es unto a kin^, 
Whose father, tyrant Maximinus 

to crueW death diel bring. 
Crispianus ono was call'd, 

the eldest of the two, 
Crispine was tlie other's nanie, 

which well had learned to wooo. 
These brethren then were after fain 

from father's house to flie, 
Because their foes, to spoil their lives, 

in privy wait did lie. 
Into a kind shoomaker's house 

they suddenly stept in; 



t) Cf. the closing sconos of the Sh. 11. The play ends on 
'St. Hu^h's Holiday* — as Firke christens Sbrove Tuesday. 
2) Omitted in S, 
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And thore to learn the Cientle Graft 

(lid presentlyi) begin. 
And five yeers' j^pace they lived so, 

with great content of mind, 
So that the tyrant could not teil 

whereas he shoiild them find. 
Tliough every day to court they eame 

with shooes for ladies' feet, 
Tliey were not known by their attire, 

they ns'd theniselves so meet. 
At lenpth imto the furious wars 

was Crispianus prest, 
Whereas bis knighlly pro w esse Ihen 

he tryed above the re.st. 
Hut Trispine found him better sport — 

would I had CrL<pine been! 
Tho kin^*s fair daughter lov'd him well, 

as it was after seen. 
The len^h of this fair ladie'« foot 

so well did Crispine know, 
Thal none bin he could please her mind: 

the oertain trutb is so. 
i'ame he by night or eise by day. 

ho was m».»>i welcome still; 
With ki<ses >weei she did him pay, 

anvl ihanks for bis good wilL 
So »u'l theso lovers twain did meet, 

by day and eke by night. 
Tb:i: a: the last the la«-ly said 

^■■•0 ^r:'.»'.Lul b«? shamed quite. 
W':f. \va- ::-.»e matter, teil me true, 

• a: <.' ;>-r ^».^rrow br»?d> 
Hr"- <■•.• «^LTiaker most d:üiitily 

■ M>i iT'-: hrr m.JLi«ietih»^ad. 
-^ :• - .i: >.::^t:;i -«; wi<«eiy wrough.t. 

1- • '■: :: •? >:ory teelL 
•-• !' -.r- :-.r'.: ^';'«:«1 will he goc — 

i- -, -. • -:;■:. 'v.^ wi.< weLL 

• ••. '■v:i:-"'e^ ':■;":■: r:';:i<Ly: 
• --•'*. Mi.-. r^ 'SLS^i*^ iioliday: 
i- l •- "r.r^ff.r'e >o w*il L 
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And now, for Crispianus* sake, 

this wine I drink to thee; 
And he that doth this mark mistake, 

and will not now pledge me, 
He is not Crispianus' friend, 

nor*) worthy, well I wot, 
To have a lady to his love, 

as Crispine he hath got. 



1) S not, R or, T nor. 



Simon Eyre. 



Chap. L 

How Sir Simon Eyer, being at first a shoomaker, became 
in the end Maior of London, through the counsell of bis 
wife; and how he brolie bis fast every day on a table 
tbat be said be would not seil for a tbousand pounds; 
and bow be builded Leadonball. 

Our English chronicles do make mention that some- 
time there was iii the lionourable City of London a worthy 
Maior, known by the name of Sir Simon Eyer, whose 
fame liveth in the mouths of many men to this day; who, 
albeit he descended from mean parentage, yet, by God's 
blessing, in the end he came to be a most worthy man 
in the Commonwealth. 

This man, being brought young out of the north 
countrey, was bound prentise to a shoomaker, bearing 
then the name of the Gentle Graft — as still it doth. 
His master, being a man of reasonable wealth, set many 
journeymen and prentises to work, who followed their 
businesse with great delight; which quite excludeth all 
wearinesse, for when servants do sit at their worke like 
dromedaries, then their minds are never lightly upon their 
businesse. For it is an old proverbe: 

They prove servants kind and good 

That sin«: at their hnsinesso like birds in the wood.^ 



1) Cf. the first two stories. This aspect of the gentle craft 
provided the Rlizabethan i)laywriglit with an excellent opportunity 
for the natural, unforced introduction of songs, music, and a morris. 
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Such fellovrs had this young lad, who was not behind 
with many northern jigs to answer their southern songs. 
This youth, being the youngest prentise in the house, 
as occasion served was often sent to the conduit for water, • 
where in short time he feil acquainted with many other 
prentises Coming thither for the same intent. Now, their 
eustonie Mras so, that every Sunday morning divers of these 
-prentises did use to go to a place neer the conduit tb 
break their fast with pudding-pies, and often they woulu 
take Simon along with theni. But upon a tinio it so feil 
out that when he should draw money to pay the shot 
with the rest, that ho had none. Whereupou he nierrily 
Said unto them: "My faithfull friends and conduit coinp- 
anions, treasurers ') of the water tankard and niain pillers 
of the pudding house, I may now compare niy purse to 
a harren doe, that yields the keeper no niore good than 
an empty carkasse; or to a bad nut, which, being opened, 
hath never a kernell. Therefore, if it will please you to 
pardon me at this time and excuse me for my part of the 
shot, I de here vow unto you that, if ever 1 come to ba 
Liord Maior of this city, I will give a breakfast unto al) 
the printises in London."*) 

'^We do take your word", quoth they. And so they 
departed. 

It • came to passe that Simon having at length worn 
out bis yeers of apprentiship, that he feil in love with a 
niaiden that was neer neighbour unto him: unto whom at 
length he was married, and got him a shop, and labored 
hard daily, and his young wife was never idle, but straight 
when she had nothing to do, she sat in the shop and 
spun. And having lived thus alone a yeer or thereabout, 
and having gathered something together, at length he got 
him some printises and a journeyman or two. And he 
could not make his wäre so fast as he could have sold 



i) ireasures; T and R treasurers. 

35 Sh. BL Act V,ö, 180—187; also Act V, 1, 44-^48. 
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il. mi Unit Iir sIcmmI in ^Tcat iieed of a journeyman ot 
twn inoiT. AI Uli» last, oiic of bis servants. spyingow 
r.o mIiiiik Ulf slPM't witli a t'ardell at bis back, called to 
bw niMsh»!-. savin^^ "Sir. yoiidor ^'oes Saint Hugh's boues 
<N>riU> pounds \o a |MMiiu\v!'* 

'K*un hivsimuIv". t|iiolb bo, "and bring bim hither 

Tbo bo,\, ninnini: t'orlb. i'aUtHl to tbe man, sayin 

"liood !rllo>N. romo bilbor: boiv is one would spei 

\\\\\\ \»MI." 

Tbo tollow. biMnir a Kivnobman M tbat bad not lo 
bo»M\ \\\ Kn>iland, turnini: about. said: "Hea. what j 
Noa Will >iMi spoak wod nu\ boa'r Wbat yoii have? 1 
ww \\\\M >ou baxo. hoa:" Ar.d wiib tbat Coming to 
Niall iho ^^^^i•:\r; ask: :.*:n :: hv :aoki work. "We. 

M.MVi;iv- >;:^\. • :,\ k :::: i:\. Ä:\:i i:- \^orke he vi 
;v,,m;'.;\ . \\ii,-.v 1\^ '.\i;;x.v. ;.:..>. .:'•: > tä'.Ii that liis ma: 
«K-*,i,* <\\^ ,i.;»\',\.' : / :. : :. ^ki:.^ :■ had ]>€^n a bache 
>Ä,.> ,;.: .1 ;•:; : : V :>;f *♦ This man 
. ...•; :: : . v-:u: >hi>:«e with 
v,;i:s;v ;,v :; ,. •, • ;, " ■ . r v ;.:- :::• :::>T-ep: be 
\\^n' , •-.• r.K:^ '■ • V : :.r: :. :.:i± >booe • 
:\\s\V,v. v\ V . .". :.v.v ■•^■■: • •': ■ :j.r r::.s^::rr of 
Vpv?\»-m/i,>,.- X v^'.^^ X • -x ■ s: .'i.'vüy liiai it 
"^s<V >.v^ v^ • ■. • ':. ■ s ;"• :^ ;.: l.kr ihr lä 

\/^ • x •. •■. .■'.;. \'\,':n r«:!!.!. T^'hi 

Cx^ s\ x,y:\ 'S-...- w "^ ■ . ::.;.- ; ^i;-] ;,: th' 

.\ ^''•**^.^ -« -.x .' ., . :<. .;io-'i. vitL ali 

•^ •• ^- ' "*■ '*■•■■ •' *^ ■. . - :".:.:•■•! :-.).ilL. "^ 






^- -^. "n.aT. ■ 
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l^Äd got at sea, being unable to sail any further, he wouldj 
^üake what profit he could of his goods here *). And 
being coine to London, it was John Denevalc's chance to 
meet him in the streets, to whom the nierchant, in the 
Greek tongue, demanded where he might have lodging; 
for he was one that had never been in England before 
and, being unacquainted, wist not whither to go. But 
while he spake Greek, John Denevale answered him still 
in French, which tonguo the nierchant understood well; 
and therefore, being glad that he had niet with one that 
could talk to him, he declared unto hhn what tempests 
he endured at sea, and also how his ship lay upon the 
coast with such commodities as he would soll. 

"Truly sir", quoth John, "I am myselfe but a stranger 
in this country and utterly unacquainted with merchants, 
but I dwell with one in this city that is a very honest 
man, and it may be that he can help you to some that 
will deal with you for it. And if you think it good, I 
will move him in it, and in the mean space I'le bring 
you where you may have 2) a very good lodging. To- 
morrow morning I will come to you again." 

"Sir", said the merchant, "if you please to do nie 
that favour, I'le not onely be thankfuU unto you for the 
same, but also in most honest sort will content you fori 
your pains." And with that they departed. 

Now, as soon as John the Frenchman came home, he 
moved that matter unto his master, desiring him that he 
would do what he could for the merchant. When his 
master had heard each circumstance, noting therewith the 
want of such commodities in the land, cast in his mind 
as he stood cutting up his work what were best to be 
done in this case, saying to his man John: "I will think 
upon it betwixt this and the morning, and thcn I will teil 
you my mind." And therewithall casting down his cutting- 



t) Sh. H. Act m, 1, 1—25. 
2) gaye; T have. 
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knife, he went out of his shop into bis Chamber, and therein 
walked up and down alone very sadly, niminating hereon. 
He was so far in his muse that, his wife sending for bim 
to supper two or three tiraes, he nothing regarded tbe 
niaiifs call, hammering this matter in his head. 

At last his wife came to bim, saying: "Husband, wbat 
mean you that you do not come to supper? Why speak 
you not, man? Hear you, good husband? Come away, 
your meat will he cold." But for all her words be stayed 
Walking up and down still, like a man that had sent bis 
wits a-woll-gat bering. Which his wife seeing, puled bim 
by tbe sleeve, saying: ''Why. husband, in tbe name of 
God. why come you not? Wil you not come to supper to 
night? l called you a good while ago." 

''Body of me. wife", said be, ''I promise thee I did not 
hear thee." 

**No, faith, it seemeth so", quotb she. "I marvel 
w^hereujwn your mind runneth." 

'•Beleeve me, wife", quotb be, ''I was studying how 
to make myselfe Lord Maior and theo a Lady." 

'•Now God belp you", quotb sbe. "I pray God make 
US able to pay everj* man bis own, that we may live out 
of debt and danger and drive tbe woolf from the doore, 
and l desire no more.*' 

"But wife", Said be, "I pray thee now teil me, doest 
tbou not tbink that tbou oouldest make shift to bear tbe 
name of a lady. if it shouKI be put upon thee?" 

**ln tnith, busband", quotb sbe, "Tle not dissemble 
wiih you: if your wealtb were able to beare it, my mind 
wottld boar\^ it well enough."*^ 

•*W>1K wifo". n^pivotl be, **l toll thee now in sadnesse 
thau it l had motiev, thoiv is a commodity now to be 
iHHiglu. vhe iniiiis wherv^f would be able to make me a 
iv^ttUeman fon^vor." 
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"Alas, husband, that dignitie your trade allows you 
already, being a squire of tlie Gentle Graft; then how can 
you be lesse than a gentleman, seeing your soime is a 
prince borne?" 

''Tush, wife", quoth he, "tliose titles do onely rest in 
name but not in nature. But of that sort had I rather 
be whose lands are answerable to their vertues, and whose 
rents can maintain the greatnesse of their niinde." 

"Then, sweet husband, teil me", said his wife, "teil nie, 
wliat commodity is that which you might get so much by? 
1 am sure yourself hath some money, and it shall go 
very hard but l'le procure friends to borrow one forty 
Shillings, and beside that, rather then you should lose so 
good a bargain, I have a couple of crowns that saw no 
sun since we were first married, and theni also shall you 
have.'' 

"Alasse, wife", said Simon, "all this comes not neere 

that matter. I confesse it would do some good in buying 

some backs of leather, but in this thing it is nothing, for. 

Vhis is merchandize that is precious at this tinie, and rarel 

to be had; and I hear that whosoever will have it must, 

\ay down three thousand pounds ready money. Yea, wife, 

and yet thereby he might get three and three thousand 

pounds Profit." 

His wife, hearing him say so, was inflamed with the 

desire thereof, as women are for the most part very 

covetous. That matter running still in her mind, she could 

scant finde in her heart to spare him time to go to supper, 

for very eagernesse to animate him on to take that 

bargain upon him. Wherefore, so soon as they had supt 

and given God thanks, she called her husband, saying: 

"I pray you come hither, I would speake a word with you. 

That man is not alwayes to be blamed that sometimes 

takes counsell of his wife. Though women's wits are not 

f able to comprehend the greatest things, yet in doubtful 

■= / matters they oft help on a sudden." 

/ "Well, wife, what mean you by this?" said her husband. 

m P&laeBtra. XVm. 5 
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an truth \ quoth she. **! would have you to pluck 
up a man s heart aml spetHÜly ehop up a bargain for these 
i^yHis you >peak of/' 

\VIk\ l: ' quoth ho. -Which way shouUl I do it, 
tha: am not aMo for ihree thuusi^mi pounds to lay down 
tlirw thouv;\iui penoo?" 

^Tu:?h. mau*\ quvHh sho. ^what of ihat? Every man 
that KIioUls a ma:i in the face kuows not whai he hath 
iu iL:< purse: atul vhats-wer h^ be tbat ownsM the goods. 
h^* \k:ll :io ilouM U^ vvutent lo siay a moneth for bis 
ii:o:u\\ v^r thivt* w^vks at tiie lea^t. And. I promise you. 
:o jvÄV a :Uv::N.i::v: '^vuiivis a week is a pretty ivund pay- 
Ä5^::: aiu:. l ::u%\ >vU :o vou. :rov siuoh to be niislikedof. 
No^. IusIvWaL l ^fcou.d have you in the morninsr with 
Joe:: :::c Fr>: ;>.":.4:. :o :L;n Gr^fcfan. r^iervhaut. and with 
i'A\: v::>v.*r-::: ; . ,:rtv ; .i v ::::,: Xir^jLir. with him for the 
>»^o:',^U* trauiC: .: ::-:* slvl: : jtrii ti-er^vip«:'!! give him hälfe 
Ä >>,4tfr. a:i^v<* ':: -.\ir::":>:. Jt-ii t'^: aad iwenty dayes 
jtÄer :Lv v:-:V.\;r> ;: :.::^ i:\o.:> vn-i:::^.^! to deliver him 
:j>f rv^ /: i:s :::«,:;-:> ^ 

'*:^^: >Ävrt\i : \ ;:::cL\ i-e. ^i'::>c :i»:c: iiuäiiiirie that he 
i*',*vtji :äv.* : \ >fc,ri :,'r >*; >e:^j:.> a riASs^^ of monev, 

'V.'vv ^v-rv, . ;,;,s:' sJ«:^. ^^^a'; i y :^ r.«: wii in such 
jk ,\v>sf :v :b\ivv >e l l\ r; - y,a: ^oä: vä: >ätadl do: — 
!^ :l»,s; !:£;,'>•. -i ;j,v: > ^^ .\irv:;t:i 3:c > ;ar rw- s^lfo. but 
5^u ij-ti :i.i: >-,v ,:»,' :" i :ii^ >i?ajLr x oce of the 
oJ«:u ^.«i»,^«^^*-: \i :ik: ,-:i; ^c X'**"j::v ix xiy case that 
vv^ »;a»v % ?:j } .ii y:ai /^ i -KtJi»f j: -^rtcäu:^ He. being 
\: o^^^i.»i^u ^Tjki :»,\ '>\,,v.: >^i^'}^. iair j»^ci: iiT,*- -o need 
ii. i.j j, >av^ ;.,M.i .j», >^r.iv.j.iijLi ;c :: jvc;: >ä#c»ild. it 
'%»trr; i». vv*.^*^ iivi;>-,c. Vi »-.OL ;;i.i :-:«;. %»fü rfaccA that 

' ^ >v \ \M ^ \ , >* ; t ; UV ^ i V . * u v/u '*»/mjxj;*?c rtin be 
-w .a*i^. xiu t ivi^- ..ivvi ...'. c K ,1»-. TOüC vöotst ihus 

« . % X V ^ » X , , ^ 
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imploy thy wits to bring thy husband profit. But teil me, 
if he should be desirous to see the alderman to confer 
with him, how shall we do then?" 

"Jesus have mercy upon us!'' quoth she. "You say 

women are fools, but me seemeth men have need to be 

taught sometimes. Before you come away in the morning, 

I let John the JYenchman teil him that the alderman him- 

selfe shall come to his lodging in the afternoon and, 

reeeiving a note of all the goods that be in the ship, he 

shall deUver unto him a bill of his band for the payment 

of his money, according to that time. Now, sweetheart"; 

quoth she, "this alderman shall be thine own seife, and 

rie go borrow for thee all things that sh&ll be necessary 

against that time." 

"Tush", quoth her husband, "canst thou imagine that 
he, sceing me in the morning, will not know me again in 
the afternoon?" 

"0 husband", quoth she, "he will not know thee, I 
Warrant thee. For in the morning thou shalt go to him 
iö thy doublet of sheep's skins, with a smuched face, and 
% apron before thee, thy thumb-leather and haud-leather 
huckled close to thy wrist, with a foule band about thy 
Deck, and a greasic cap on thy head." 

''Why, woman", quoth he, "to go in this sort will be 
ä discredit to me, and make the merchant doubtfuU of 
^ dealing; for men of simple attire are, God wot, 
sienderly esteemed." 

"Hold your peace, gopd husband", quoth she, "it 

shall not be so with you, for John the Prenchman shall 

give such good report to the merchant for your honest 

' dealing — as I praise God he can do no lesse — that the 

ßrecian will rather conceive the better of you than other- 

wise; judging you a prudent, discreet man, that will not 

make a shew of that you are not but go in your attire 

agreeable to your trade. And because none of our folks 

shall be privy to our intent, to-morrow wee'l dine at my 

ßousin John Barber's in Saint Clements Lane, which is 

5* 
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not far from the George in Lumbard Street, where the 5 
merchant strangers lie. Now, Tle be sure that all things i 
shall be ready at my cousin John's that you shall put ;■ 
on in the afternoon. And there he shall, first of all, 
with his scissers snap off all the superfluous hairs, and 
fashion thy bushy beard after tho alderman's grave cut; 
then shall he wash thee with a sweet caniphire ball and 
besprinkle thine head and face with the purest rose-water j 
then shalt thou scoure thy pitchy fingers in a bason of 
hot water with an ordinary washing ball, — and all this 
being done, strip thee from these common weeds, and Vl& 
put thee on a very fair doublet of tawny sattin, over the 
which thou shalt have a cassock of branched damask^ 
furred round about the skirts with the finest foynes; thy" 
breeches of black velvet, and shooes and stockings fit for 
such array; a band about thy neck as white as the driven 
snow, and for thy wrists a pretty pair of cuflfs; and on 
thy head a cap of the finest black. Then shalt thou put 
on a fair gown, welted about with velvet, and overthwart 
the back thwart it shall be with rieh foyne: with a pair 
of sweet gloves on thy hands, and on thy forefinger a 
great seale-ring of gold^). Thou being thus attircd, Fle 
intreat my cousin John Barber, because he is a veiy 
handsome young man, neat and fine in his apparell — 
as indeed all Barbers are — that he would take the pains 
to wait upon you unto the merchant's as if he were your 
man, which he will do at the first; because one of you 
cannot understand the other, so that it will be sufflcient 
with outward curtesie one to greet another, and he to 
deliver unto you his notes and you to give him your bill, 
and so come home. — It doth my heart good to see how 
trimly this apparell doth become you; in good faith, hus- 
band, nie seems in my mind I see you in it already, and 
how like an alderman you will look when you are in this 



1) Cf. Sh. H. Act in, 1, 106—110. 
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array!*) At your return from the merchant, you 
put off all these clothes at my cousin's again, and 
eome home as you did go forth. Then teil John the 
Frenchman that the alderman was with the merchant this 
afternoon. You may send him to him in the morning, 
and bid him to command that his ship may be brought 
down the river. While she is Coming about, you may 
give notice to the linnen- drapeis, of the commodities yoi^ 
have Coming." 

' "Enough, wife", quoth he, "thou hast said enough; 
and, by the grace of Qod, Fle follow thy counsell, and 
I doubt not but to have good fortune." 



Chap. IL 

How Simon Eyer was sent for to my Lord Malor's to 
»Upper, and shewing the great entertainment he and his 
wife had there.') 

Anon, after supper time drew neer, she, making her- 
seife ready in the best manner she could devise, passed 
along with her husband unto my Lord Maior's house. 
And being entred into the great hall, one of the officers 
there certified my Lord Maior that the great, rieh shoo- 
raaker and his wife were already come. Whereupon the 
Lord Maior in courteous manner came into the hall to 
Simon, saying: "You are most heartily welcome, good 
Master Eyer, and so is your gentle bedfellow." Then came 
forth the Lady Maiores and saluted them both in like 
manner, saying: "Welcome, good Master Eyer and Mistresse 
Eyer both" — and taking her by the band, set her down 
among the gentlewomen there present. 

'"Sir", quoth the Lord Maior, "I understand you are 



«) Cf. Sh. H. Act 111,1,106—140. Kyre appoars in an alder- 
man 's gown; why he does so can be iinderstood only from Deloney. 

2) Sh. H. Act rn, 5. Dekker makes the supper take place after 
tho election of Eyre to the shrievalty. 
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a shoomaker. and that it is you that hath brought up^) 
the goods of the great argozy." 

"I am indeed. my lord, of the Gentle Graft--, 
he, "and I praise God all the goods of the great argozy 
are mine own, when my debts are paid." 

"God givo you much joy of thenr\ said the Lord Maior, 
"and I trust you and I shall deal for some part thereof " 

So. the meat being then ready to be brought in, the 
guests wero placed each one acconling to their calling. 
My Loril Maior holding Simon by the band and tlie Lady 
Maiores holding bis wife. they would needs have them 
sit neer to themselves. Which they then with blushing 
cheeks refusing. my lord said unto them, holding his cap 
in his band: "Master Eyer and Mistresse Eyer, let nie 
introat you not to l)e troul>lesome, for I teil you it shall 
be ihus. And as for those gentleraen here present, they 
aro all of mine old ac^uaintance. and niany times we 
have beon ti^gether: therefon^ I dare be the bolder with 
ihem: and allzeit you art^ our neidiN^urs also, yet, Ipro- 
inise y«nK y-ni aiv strauüers to my table, and to strangers 
ivmmon oourtesio d^nh teaoh us to shew the greatest 
favour - and therefore let nie mle you in mine house, 
and you shall rulo me in yours/' 

When Simon found there was- no remedy. they sat 
them down: but t!ie p^^^r»^ woman was so abashed that 
sho did eat but little t:u\u a: the table, bearing hei-selfe 
ai the table with a O'^rv.oly a-;.i m'vii^st oi"kuntenance. But 
wh^i she \va::t'Hl ir. -^urwar*.; i'^di:i:j:. her heart yeelded 
K\ with iuwant v?el:^h: a:ui o.^:-to:i:. N«^w. s«-» it was -^ 
m;äii\Y !v,o;» tV.a: kr.-.^w --: Sr.:.?!., and seeinsr hini in so 
sJ5*^ple atrtn^ st: r.o\r *v.y lorii. whisperiagly asked oD^ 
äiiunhor WsU^: ho \\;;s V".: :: wa< enoagh for Simon 'S 
>Äite. XX :h ■ ov ;\\;s o",l :ars : -^^^ and hearken aft^^ 
is >....; r ; •>. A |jrave. wealtUy 
:' • tvi. --.\ s:,;i-- :•- Simon and sai<i' 
l ,•:. K : \ ;:r j»x^ health. but I 
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beseech you pardon mc, for I know not how to call your 
name." With that my Lord Maior answercd him, saying: 
"His name is Master Eyer; and this is the gentleman 
that bought all the goods that came in the Black Swan 
of Candy, and, before God, though he sit here in simple 
sort, for his wealth I do verily beleeve he is more sufficient 
to bear this place than myselfe. This was a man that 
was never thought upon, living obsciire amongst us, of 
Done account in the eyes of the world, carrying the 
coautonance but of a shoomaker — and none of the best 
sort neither — and is able to deal for a bargain of five 
thousand pounds at a clap^).'' ''We do want niany such 
shoomakers", said the Citizen; and so with other discourse 
drove out supper. 

At what time, rising froni the table, Simon and his 
wife, receiving sundrie salutations of my Lord Maior and 
Ms lady, and of all the rest of the worshipfull guests, 
departed home to their own house. At what time his 
wife made such a recitall of the matters: how bravely 
they were entertained, what grcat chear was there, also 
what a great Company of gentlemen and gentlewomen 
were there, and how often they drank to her husband 
and to her — with divers other circumstances, that I 
beleeve, if the night had been six nioneths long, as 
it is under the North Pole, they would have found 
talke enough tili morning. "Of a truth", quoth she, 
"although I säte closely by my ladie's side, 1 could eat 
nothing for very joy to heare and see that we were so 
^uch made of. And never give me credit, husband, if I 
did not hear the officers whisper as they stood behind me 
and all deinanded one of another what you were and 
what I was. '0\ quoth one, 'do you see this man? Mark 
him well, and marke his wife well, that simple woman 
tbsit sits next my ladie — what are they?' 'What are 
they?' quoth another. 'Marry, this is the rieh shoomaker 



1) Cf. Sh. H. Act in, 3, 63—70. 
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that bou^ht all the goods in the great argozr. I teil yoa 
thcre was never such a shoomaker seen in I>>iidoa siq« 
tho city wa« builded/ 'Xow, by my fahh\ qa»>ch the 
third, 'I havc heard much of bim to-day amoii^ the 
merchants in the street, going between the Two Oiains/ 
('rodh nie, husband, of mine honesty this was their com- 
niunication. Xay, and do you not remember. when the 
rieh Citizen drank to you — which craved pardon becaase 
he knew not your name — what my Lord Maior said? 
*Sir\ (|noth he, bis name is Master Eyer/ Did you mark 
that? And presently thereupon he added ihese wonls: 
'this ifl the g(»ntleman that bought' — and so forth. Tle 
*gcntleman' — understood you? Did you heare him speake 
that Word?'' 

**In troth, wife", quoth he, ''my lord uttered niany 
good words of nie, I thank his Honour, but I heard not that." 

*'N()?'' (|uoth she. "I heard it well enough, for by 
und l)y li(^ prnceeded further, saying: 'I suppose, though 
ho Mit lien^ in simple sort, he is inore sufficient to beare 
this (»harge thaii myselfe.' Yea, thought I, he may thank 
his wilV tor that, if it come so to passe." 

••Nay'\ said Simon, "I thank God for it." 

•*Yt'a, and next Him you may thank me", quoth she.') 
Afiil it did her so muoh good to talkofit, that I suppose, 
il sIh> had lived tili this day. she would yet be prating 
IheiTof, aiul il" sieep did not drive her from it. 

And noNv, stMMng that Simon the shooraaker is become 
a inerrliant, w»^ will temper our tongues to give him that 
titl\ whirh his (•ustt>mers were wont to do, and from 
heucelorth lall him Master Eyer; who, while he had his 
alTairs in hamL committed the irovernment of his shop to 
.lohn the KnMu-Jmuvn-^ leaving him to be guide to his 
other snvants, by meanes of whioh favour John thought 
hinist^llV' at that time to be a man of uo small reputation. 

') ho 

't sh [\ Vi i IlL 4> UiK 
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verrily, that you are a marvellous great dissembler. And 
in this humour he is gone I know not whither." 

"And is it even so?" said Florence. "I'le teil thee 
what, Haunce; becausc he hath made thee privie to his 
mind I will shew thee somewhat of mine. Doth he sus- 
pect me because I did but speake to onc? Nay, if lie be so 
jealous now, what will he be hereafter? And, therefore, 
insomuch that it is so, let him go to the devill; he shall 
very well find that T will set as light by him as he doth 
by me. Did the knave get leavc of my mistris for me to 
come abroad this day, and doth he now servc me thus? 
Well, this shall teach me wit, in faith". And so sho turns 
back again. 

"Nay", quoth Haunce, ^"seeing you are now abroad, 
let me intreat you to go toHogsdon*), and I will bestow 
a messe of cream upon you." 

In the end she was won, and as they walked together, 
Haunce spake thus unto her: '"I know not what cause 
John the Frenchman hath given you to bear him so good 
will as I perceive you do, but in my mind he is a far 
unmeet match for you. And thus much I know: hc is of 
a very mistrüstfuU nature, a wavering mind, and deceit- 
fuU heart. He did professe great good will to you in 
outward shew, but I have heard him speak most shame- 
fuUy of you behind your back, making his vaunts that he 
had you at a beck of his finger, and how that for a pint 
of wine he could cause you to follow him up and down 
over all the citie. Florence, I am a fool to teil you thus 
niuch. — it may be you will scarce beleeve it and, for my 
pari, I will not urge you thereunto — but in troth, look 
what I teil you it is for good will, because I have been 
sorrie to see you abused." 

"1 thank you, good Haunce", quoth she, '*! may be- 
leeve it well enough. But from hencefortli I know what 
I have to do. I confesse, indeed, that I have drunk with 
him abroad, but it was at his own earnest intreaty ; neither 
•) Hogdsdon; T,R Hogsdon, Hogsden. 
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cotjM f #^ver be r|oi€t for the knave. he doth so follotr 
nw fjp and drnrn in everj- place. But. seeing I know Wt 
AiHMimtiskiion to be soeh^ if I do not reqoite him in bis 
kind. tru8t me no more. And now I am heartily sorrie 
that I WHH m foolish as to follow him this day at his a^ 
pointmr;nt; but 8ceing he hath served me thus, he sh^ 
not know of my Coming oot of doors, and therefore, good 
H'dWUCA', do not teil him that yoa met me this day in' 
the fleld«/' 

''\ay, in faith, Plorence," qaoth he. "I will not onely 
he Hecret to tliee, bat will also frora henceforth acquaint^ 
theo with all my proceedings." 

And having eaten their Creame, Haunce brought her 
Hoino part of the way homeward. And, taking his leave 
of her, he went back to see if he could meet with John 
the Krenchrnan, who having stayed at Islington for Florence 
iintill ahnoKt night, and she not Coming, he and the musi- i] 
ciariH t()geth(jr were faine to eat up the meat, without ^ 
iTioro Company — which caused John the Frenchman to - 
HW(Mir like a Turk. 

And as ho was Coming homeward over the fields, 
rhiilTing and f'retting to himselfe, who should he meet 
wilhall hut Haunce the Diichman, who said to him: ''What, : 
John, who thought to meet you here?" ] 

**llorn thou seest 1 am now," said John; "but when j 
cinuo you from homo?'' 1 

**Marry, hut cnon now,'' quoth Haunce. j 

**And who is at home*)?' said John. 

The «>th(M' answorod there was nobody but their 
mistn^sso and tho nmid Florence, with the rest of the 
houshold. 

*Ms Klotviiro at home*)?** said John. "The devill take 
hör tor u\t\ sho hath maid a right fool of me indeed." 

*Mlo\\ St»?" quoth Haunce. Then the other in a great 
ohatV said: "he iJot. shall be ivvenged: Florence mock 
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me too mush, too musli she make me beleeve she love 
'., and me tink so too, and, be Got, she make me a 
ck Fool!" 

When Haunce lieard him say so, he said: "Alas, good 
>hn, she love thee? If you think so, you are greatly 
jceived, for she is the scoffingest quean in London. And 
have heard her behind your back to mock and flout you, 
iying: 'Doth Shitten John think that I will niarry him? 
3 falth, sir, noT" 

When the Frenchman heard this, he stampt like a 
ladman, and bit bis thumb, saying: "Mordue'), me shall 
erevenged, be Got! 'Shitten John?' call a 'Shitten John', 
ea? A de put in corroyn-), a meshant! 'Shitten John', 
better name but 'Shitten John'?" 

"It is as I teil you", quoth Haunce. "And moreover, 
he Said she scorned to come after you to Islington, saying 
ie would see you hanged first." 

"Well, be no matter — she no love me, me no love she, 
it me shall go home, me shall, and beat as a stockflsh."*) 

"Nay, do not so", said Haunce, "but let her alone; 
r it is no credit for you to beat a woman, and besides 
at, if you should, our master would turn you out of 
•eres. Therefore be quiet a white, and be secret in that 
have told you; then shall you see how she useth you." 
this humour they departed. 

At what time, John, füll of melancholy, stood frowning 

the fireside. And as the maid went up and down the 

•use about her businesse, he cast looks on her, as fierce 

a panther; but she, by reason of the Duchman's tale 

her, shews herseife as scornfuU as he was currish, and 

Dt once cast her eye towards him. And thus they drove 

it the time of a senight or a fortnight. 



>) R morbleu. 

2) S Ade put in corroyname shant; T Adepiit in cor- 
>yn ame shant. Corroyn probably = coron (Godefroy Dict. de 
'Anc. Lang. Franc.) i. e. corner. 

^ R: beat her like a stock-fish. 
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Chap. IV. 

How Master Eyr was calied upon to be SherifTe of Londolg 
and how he held his place with worship.^ 

In this Space, Master Eyer, following bis businesse^ 
bad sold so much of his niercbandize as paid tbe Greciaa 
bis wbole money, and yet bad resting to bimselfe threeK 
times as mucb as he bad sold; ^vhereof be trusted some 
to one alderman, and sonie to another, and a great ded 
amongst substantiall merchants-): and for some bad much 
ready money, which he imployed in divers merchandizes; 
and became adventurer at sea, having, by God's biessing, . 
many a prosperous voiage, wbereby bis ricbes daiUe in- 
creased. It chanced upon a time that, being in bis study, 
Casting up his accounts, he found bimselfe to be clearely ^ 
worth twelve or thirteen thousand pounds; which be findingl 
to be so, he calied his wife to bim, and said: "Tbe last ; 
day I did cast up my accounts, and I finde that Almighty 
God of his goodnesse hath lent nie thirteen thousand 
pounds to maintain us in our old age, for which His gracious 
goodnesse towards us let us with our wbole bearts give 
His glorious Majesty eternall praise, and therewitball pray '. 
unto Hirn that we may so dispose thereof as may be to 
His honour, and tbe comfort of His poore members on 
earth; and above our neighbours may not be puffed up 
with pride, that, while we think on our wealtb, we forget 
God that sent it to us ; for it hath been an old saying of - 
, a wise man that abundance groweth from ricbes, and 
disdain out of abundance — of which God give us grace 
to take heed, and grant us a contented mind." 

So soon as he bad spoken this, they heard one 
knocking hastily at doore, whereupon be sent Florence to 
see who it was. The maiden, coming again, told her 



1) Sb. H. Act III, 4, 1—58 and 114—163. 

2) §h. H. Act III, 3, 66—67. 
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ister it was one of my Lord Maior's offlcers tliat would 
eake witli him. The officer being permitted to come in, 
ter due reverence, he said: ''Sir, it hath pleased my Lord 
Laior with the worshipfull Aldermen bis brethren, with 
le Cüunsell of the whole Communaltie of the Honourabie 
Sty to chuse your worship Sheriffe of London this day, 
ind have sent me to desire you to come and certifie your 
üinde therein whether you be contented to hold the place 
)r no." Master Eyer, hearing this, answered he would 
3ome to bis Honor and their Worships incontinent, and 
rtsolve them what he was minded to do. And so the 
officer depart^d. 

His wife, which all this while listned to their talk, 
hearing how the case stood, with a joyfull countenance 
meeting her husband, taking him about the neck, with a 
loving kisse, said: "Master Sheriffe, God give thee joy of 
thy name and place!" 

"0 wife", quoth he, "my person is far unworthy of 
that place, and the name far exceeds my degree." 

"What, content yourselfe, good husband". quoth she, 
''and disable not yourselfe in such' sort, but be thankfull 
unto God for that you have, and do not spurn at such 
Promotion as God sendeth unto you. The Lord be praised 
for it, you have enough to discharge the place whereunto 
you are called, with credit; and wherefore sendeth God 
goods but thorewithall to do Him and your countrey 
Service?" 

"Woman", quoth he, "soft fire makes sweet mault; for. 
Such as take things in band rashly, repent as suddenly. 
ro be Sheriffe of. London is no little cost. Uonsider flrst", 
luoth he, "what house I ought to have, and w^hat costly 
»maments belong thereunto, as: hanging of tapistry, cloth 
f Arras, and other such like; what störe of plate and 
:>blets of gold, what costly attire, and what a chargeable 
ain ; and that which is most of all : how greatly I stand 
larged, beside, to our soveraigne lord, the king, for the 
iswering of such prisoners as shall be committed to my 
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cnstody — with an luindred niatters of such importanc 
\\\\W]\ are to such an oftico helonging." 

"(i(M)(l Lonl, husbanil", quoth she, "what need al 
thos«' i'opetitions? You need not teil me it is a niatt«ro 
^reat ehai'^n». Notwithstandin^, I verily think many here 
tol'nre havr with jxreat credit discharged the place, whos( 
wealth hath not in any sort been answerable to youi 
i'ii'hes, and whos(» wits have been as niean as your own. 
Truly, sir, shall 1 be piain? 1 l::.o\v not anything that is 
to be HpoktMi of tbat you want to perfonne it, but only 
your puul will and to lack ^ood will to do your kiflg 
an<l countrt\v ^^oikI wen» a si^ne of an unworthy subject, 
wbich 1 hopt» y<ni will never be.*' 

**NVell wife'\ said her husband. "thou dost hold me 
\u'\v with prittle-prattle, while tho time passeth on. 'Tis 
\\{^\\ tinie 1 were ^ont» to (luildhall. I doubt I shall appear 
too uiunanneiiy in causin^ niy Lord Maior and the rest to 
stay iny leisure." 

And he havinir inade hiniselfe ready, meet to go before 
such an asseuibly as he went uuto, he went out of doores; 
at what tin\e bis wife oalled after hinu saying, and holding 
up her linder: *' Husband, renieniber - - you know what 
I have Said -- take heed you dissenible not ^ith God and 
the World; look to it, husband." 

**(io tiH^ iTo too, J^n you in", quoth he, "about your 
husiuosse!" And so away ho went. 

So soon US he was iione out of sight, his wife seat 
oue of his tuet\ after him to Ouildhall, to hearken and 
hoar whotlior her husband hold his place or no: "AndH 
he do, hrin»r u^e \\ot\i with all possible speed." — *'Iwilli 
mJsuvsso", quoth her tuau, 

Now, wluu M5\ster Kxor canie to Guildhall, the Lord 
Mnior and bis bivtlnvu bade hiir. heaiiilv welcome, saying- 
'*Sir* iho v\numunaltio v^t tho i^ity, havinsr a good opinion 
^>f yo«, haNo olu^son >vni :>r or.o ot our Sheriffes for this 
xe^r^ not doubtiUii bu: tv^ lir.d \ou a tit man for the 



^'My good lord", quoth he, "I humbly thank the City 
»r their courtesie and kindnesse, and would to Qod my 
ealth were answereable to my good will, and my ability 
rere able to bear it! But I find myselfe insufficient; 
most humbly desire a yeer's respite more and pardon 
or this present." 

At these words, a grave commoner of the City, standing 
ip, with due reverence spoke thus unto the Maior: "My 
good lord, this is but a slender excuse for Master Eyre 
to make; for I have often heard him say, and so have 
divers others also, that he hath a table in his house 
whereon he breaks his fast every day, that he will not 
give for a thousand pounds. — Wherefore, under your 
lordship's correction, in my simple judgement I think he 
that is able to spare a thousand pounds in such a dead 
commodity is very sufficient to be Sheriff of London." 

"See you now?" quoth my lord. "I muse, Master Eyre, 
that you will have so lame an excuse before us as to take 
exceptions at your own wealth, which is apparantly proved 
sufficient. You must know, Master Eyer, that the Commons 
of London have searching eyes, and seldome are they 
deceived in their opinion; and, therefore, looke what is 
done you must stand to it." 

"I beseech you, my lord", quoth Master Eyer, "give 
wo leave to speak one word. Let it be granted that I 
will not give my table whereon I breake my fast, for a 
Uiousand pounds; that is no consequence to prove it is 
worth so niuch. My fancy to the thing is all, for doubt- 
lesse no man here would give me a thousand Shillings for 
t when they see it." 

"All is one, for that", quoth my Lord Maior; "yet dare 
' give you as much wine as you will spend this yeer in 
^OUT Shrivalrie to let me have it." 

"My good lord", quoth he, "on that condition I will 
old my place, and rest no longer troublesome to this 
ompany." 

PaUestra XVm. 6 
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**You inust hold'\ said my lord, "without any con- 
dition or oxceptions at all in this matter." And so thej 
ot\dod, 

Tho asisomhly \mng thon brokon up. the voice went: 
**Maslor Kyor is Slu riffo! Masler Eyer is Sheriffe!" Where- 
upon iho lollow that Mist rosse Eyer sent lo observe bow 
thin^ franied, ran home in all haste, and with leaping 
and n>\Yoin4r said: 'Mistresse, God give you joy, foryou 
arv uow a ji^mlewoman." 

What \ x\nox\\ she, "teil nie, Sir Sawee. is tby niaster 
Shoriffe or no- And dolb he hold bis plac^?" 

**\os, misiresso, he bolds it now as fast as the stirrop 
di^h the sluws while we sow it." 

"AVli\\ ihen \ quoth she, "I have my heart's desire, 
*ad üut l 5k^ lon^: Kx^ked for." Ar.d so away she went. 

Wiihin a ^hilo after oame hrr husband. and with 
kiiö iMie Ol iho a]den:u:: ,i:.d a v.\*upie of wealthy coni- 
»iXD«rsK vV-e of :he!r* v-^s ::f :ha: inave such great com- 
XDW&djiix>::s x V,:> :AKt\ Ar.c >::v.:r.:r^ lo bis doore. hc 
sjöÄ: "*\o;: Art' ^-.^nv-t^ ':.;r^r\ *:»i ilasier Sheriffe/' 

"*X4^. 1 j^TÄX x:'^. sOr.: :.: ir i c:rii.t wiih me before 
j\"<t 4?A^^ T^rv. >;ä^: h: : '\V.:-^ "mi: n-r ionh the pasty 
rf >i-^xis*,^x. Ar.,: 5^: v.- rtr: r.;» ."rilr ;aM^. that these 

H>5i %.:-. %>,v/ :a,: vv- ;- -::>ei 10 ihis terme, 
t.V'*iR«>i :i»f r:\A::,'r. N^kj > ^T:-- :::lr riM-r! G^nxI Lord, 
laj$a)iMv^ l ;>,• %,.^,v-:^ ^:»i: m -vi,: 5: wnh xhe little 
:s*)v»* j^/^. v!:»vr.i :>jt: : s .s-: ijrüir. 1 pray you, 
^Av l^ws^iiid ,v.:;v.-'*: ^ ,-u.-^. ':, ^^: >ä: iz *i5s ireat table 
Wiss Aivv- Vn; - >J«; ^ 1 ^«vcr»; !. n 1 Äff ^^^re*. saying* 

""^'^ Kv, vKi':*. 4i«.\.^ !•• T-T'-l Ti'^c TB* C'f shame, 
^v *t, . h VI »v .u. a :io:t ■: «c '^'t ir* *hrpe or 



*'^Trust me we are troublesome guests", said the alder- 
in *), "but yet we would fain see your little table because 
is said to be of such prize."^) 

"Yea, and it is my mind you shall", quoth Master 
yer, Therefore he calied his wife again, saying: ''Good 
rife, dispatch, and prepare the little table, for these gentle- 
len would fain have a view of it." 

Whereupon his wife, seeing him so earnest, according 
o her wonted manner came in and, setting herseife down 
)n a low stool, laid a fair napkin over her knees, and set 
.he platter with the pasty of venison thereupon. And 
)resently a chear was brought for Master Alderman, and 
i couple of stools for the two commoners, which they 
beholding, with a sudden and hearty laughter said : " Why, 
Master Sheriffe, is this the table you held so deare?" 

"Yes, truly", quoth he. 

"Now, verily", quoth they, "you herein have utterly 
deceived our expectation." 

''Even so did you mine", quoth he, "in making me 
Sheriffe. But you are all right welcome and 1 will teil 
^ou true: had I not thought wondrous well of you, you 
lad not Seen my table now. And I think, did my Lord 
itaior see it as you do, he would repent his bargain so 
Jastily made. Notwithstanding, I account of my table 
lever the worse." 

"Nor have you any cause", quoth they. And so, after 
imch pleasant talk, they departed, spreading the fame of 
laster Sheriffe's little table over the whole city. 

But you must now imagine that a thousand cares 
ombred the Sheriffe in providing all things necessary for 
is Office; at what time he put off his shoomakers shop 
) one of his men, and set up at the same time tiie 
igne of the Black Swan swimming*) upon the Sea, in re- 
lembrance of that ship that first did bring him his 



1) aldermen. 

2) T and R of such a price. 
8) T and R; S swiming. 
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wrnlth. And boforo that tinit; tho sign of the Black S^afl 
was \\v\in* so(»n or known in any place in or about tbe 
Citv {if London. 



Chap. V. 

How Haunce, having circumvented John the Frenchman's love, 
was by him and others finely deceived at the garden. 

Now, al tbat tinie, John th»' Frenchman and fair 
Kloivnct» wiM'o both at variance, as vou heard before, — 
b\ thi* niiobnuins «lealinir. bv wbioh subtilty he sought 
nioans lo win lavoiir iov hiinselfe: which John the Frencli- 
lunn poivoivovi. and therot'ore wcnt about not only to 
piYxont him, but to lako revenire *m him for his deceit- 
lulnosso Aud meotiiiiT FU»ronoe as she went into the 
»jÄnlon UM- tlowors, ho bosra:; to talk ihus unto her: "What, 
Kloivtuv» Nou 5:0 to tho iTardeiiV 

'VVnd how tiio:;'. «luoth she. "what have you to say 
to that: " 

"Me soa noihiv;:. bu: y:*.: :-* .::<oo:itent: you nospeak 
A mi\ \ou !to uvk .i v.!e. r. ;r y;u 10 drink with nu\ nor 
tu^uiii: Vh Ktotviivw l/N^ .\ .tiJr ■.:.*:>" 

'\u\ ijot t!uv hov.w ; ni::: j ro."!:* -juoch she. "I drißk 
with thw Thoi: >>.i : ... :■>;•' vk: rlrs:.* 

'*lV-jKvk \N !m:. >o V >wW'i: .^ lir^ul- Be Oot, Florence, 
>\HÄ m^ko t:\* .» \^v'i- Mvo. >;^ '" •.:i a me. and call me 
^^UUvi ^iM\ ,r\i \,:-. .V v; rr- :.: ?«roa*.ise Haunce love 
>\Hk vUt ^h.'iVi N' '.ü^/ . ;,;- .r* : .: you oall me "Shitten 
Jv^h' x^«> mk^:\\ ;\i* ^•. . <.\i -.rc put ur». shall not 

lÄt\^ Ak >OUi iKi vis. 

'^Whv» ivsv' \\ .',.. ; \i .^.i . :< >hittr*ii John*? 

'Ao M%»sv vx . •.. .>, i ut' -Siiitreii Jöhn*? A 

*^^ HH\xh.»:ii \ .* ; , . ■ - :c.. jL — e s«.\" 



H V ^ V0 4-- * 
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"I never said so", quoth Florenco. "But Haunce told 

me that you made your boast that I was at a beck of 

your finger, and that you could make me follow you up 

and down the whole city for a pinte of wine. No, I would 

you should well understand I will not follow a better man 

than you." 

"Of my fet, Florence, me never say so." 
"No? Yes", quoth she, "but you did. I can teil you 
l»y a good token, for that very time that I should have 
inet you at Islington you said it, and made me a fool to 
come over the fields to you, and when all came to all, 
jou sent Haunce to teil me you were gone there hence 
long agone." 

"Ah cet token*) Haunce!" quoth John. "Be des ten 
bon^)^ 'tis true; for me tarry dere more den one, two, tree 
lour, and had provide shapon, de rabit, de Creame, de 
Pudding-pie, and twenty ding more." 

"Well, howsoever it was, I am sure 1 was made an 
^se betwixt you, and for that cause I will beware how I 
shew kindnesse again to any. Therefore, John, I pray 
yöu be gone, and seek some other Company, for you shall 
^ot go with me." 

"No?" said John. "Well, den adieu, Florence." And 
so they departed. 

Now, it is to be understood that Haunce had promised 

Florence to meet her in the garden, and to bring with him 

a bettle of wine, and there, in the presence of a maid or 

two more, to make themselves sure together; and she for 

that purpose had carryed with her a good corner of a 

renison pasty. But there was an English journeyman in 

the house, called Nicholas, that understood thereof; who, 

raeeting with John the Frenchman, he made him privie 

thereunto, saying: "Trust me, John, if thou wilt be ruled 

by me, we will not onely disappoint this match, but also 

with their good chear make ourselves merry." John, who 

«) S toking; T and R token. 
^ L e. ten bones, ten flngers. 
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"Therc is our master and mistresse," quoth Nicholas. — 
"Alas," quoth Florence, "what shall we do for Haunce?" 
Then rapt he at the doore again. "Alas," quoth she, "get 
you over the hedge!" — "Shall I open the doore?" quoth 
Nick. -- "O no," said Florence, "not yet, good Nick." 
With that he knockt more hastily. "Anon, anon," quoth 
he.— "Hence Haunce*)! 60 to the doore, Nick!" 

"Who is there?" quoth he, and with that opening the 
doore, found just nobody. "Truly, Florence," said he, 
"they are gone whosoever they were. — - God be with you, 
Ican stay no longer!" 

When he was departed, the maids wished that Haunce 
bad been there again. "Alas, poore fellow," quoth they, 
"is he gone, and left his bottle behind him?" 

"Marry, I am glad that it is no worse," quoth Flo- 
rence. "And now that the wine is here, we will drink 
it for his sake, and I have here a niorsell of venison that 
will give it a good relish." And therewithall looking for 
it, she found the cloak, but the meat gone. "Now, a ven- 
geance one it," quoth she, "one skurvie cur or other hath 
got into the garden and took away the meat!" 

"0 God, what ill luck is that!" quoth the maide. "A 
murren one that cur that got it! But seeing it is gone, 
farewell it." 

"Well," said Florence, "here is the wine yet. I know 
it is excellent good, for he told me he would bring a bottle 
of the best Renish wine that could be bought in London, 
and I am certain he is as good as his word. But heleeve 
ine, Joane, he is as kind-hearted and as loving a fellow 
as ever professed love to any. I assure you that here is 
a cup of wine that the king might drink thereof. But how 
shall we do for a glasse?" 

"Wee'le drink it out of the bottle," said Joane. 

"Not so," quoth Florence. "I do love to see what I 
drink, and therefore Tle borrow a glasse at the next house." 

1) AU of the qiiartos (S, T, R) omit * quoth she'; and aU 
have *quoth he' after *anon\ 
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And while she goes for a glasse, said Joane to her- 
seife: "rie have a taste of it before she returns again.'' 
And then setting her hand unto the bottle and the bottlei 
to her mouth, she drank a good draught, and finding it 
to be something thin in the going down, she said to Besse 
that sat by: "Credit me now. but for the name of wine, 
I have drunk as good water." 

"It is Renish wine," quoth Besse, "and that is never 
strong." 

"It niay be made of rain well enough," quoth Joane. 

"At which words Florence entred with a glas. And 
powring it out into the glasse, she extolled the colour, 
saying: "See what a brave colour it hath! It is as clear, 
I do assure you, as rock water." And therewithall drink- 
ing it off, she said: "It drinks very dead. Of a troth," 
quoth she, "this is but bad wine; it is even as dead as 
a dooro nailc." And so Alling the glasse again, she gave 
it unto Besse. 

She, tasting thereof, said: "Passion of me, this is piain 
water!" 

"Wator?" said Joane. ''Is it water? Let me taste of 
it oneo again. By niy maidenhead, it is water indeed," 
quoth she. 

''Water!" said Florence. "You have played the drabs 
in drinking out the wine and fiiiing the bottie again 
with water." 

"Of my faith," quoth Joane, "you say not true in so 
saying. I would you did understand we played not the 
drabs in anv such sort, but Haunce rather played the 
knave. that bnnight us water instead of wine." 

"Xay/* quoth Florence, "I dare swear for him that he 
would not serve you so for all the wealth my master is 
worth. And 1 am perswaded it was nobody but yourselves 
that did it, But, in faitlu you might have dealt so with 
auother and not with me." 

"Nay, ihon;' quoth they, "you need not to serve us 
sv\ lo oauso US drink wator instead of wine: and we would 
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is so that this night, at rnidnight raasse, Florence am 
Haunce do intend secretly to be married, and they ha^ 
appointed the frier to do it so soon as the tapers are ill 
put out, because they will not be seen of any. Therefowj 
John, if now you will be my friend, I do not doubt bul 
to marry her myselfe, and so to give the Duchman thft 
slampam and bore him through the nose with a cushin').''^ 

"Ha," quoth John, "be Got, me shall do as you sea, 
and therefore, Nicholas, teil rae what you do." 

"Marry, John," quoth he, "you know the Duchman] 
loveth to drink well, and by that he loveth wee'le cause 
him to lose his love; for we will get him out to the taveni 
and there cause him to be disguised that he shall neithef 
be able to stand nor go^)." 

John the Frenchman hearing this, scratching his head 
and rubbing his elbow, said: "Ma foy, Nicholas, dis bede 
fine trick! How shall we get him forth a doores?" 

"Excellent well," quoth Nicholas, "for there is anew 
journeyman come to town with Sir Hugh's bones at his 
back, and you know that we, being of the Gentle Graft, 
must go give him his welcome — and I will teil Haunce 
thereof, who being now very jocund by reason that his 
marriage is so neer, will not deny to come, I know. There- 
fore you and the stranger journeyman shall go before to 
the tavern, and then I will go fetch him." 

"A beene, content, content", said John. 

And so to the tavern he hasted with the stränge man. 
Anon comes Nicholas and Haunce, and with them two or 
three journeymen more, and all to the new journeyman. 
Sitting down, they got Haunce in the midst, called for 
wine lustily, and such varieties, as the Duchman was 
soon set packing; for every one sought to overcharge him 

*) T and R cushion. 

2) In S tho senlence continues: 'and while he lies parbreaking 
his minde', and then hreaks off al Ihe bottom of the pag'e. The 
next page hegins: 'hearing' this, scratching his head etc.' T and 
R have the reading given here: *-go. John the Frenchman etc.' 
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id, being himselfe of a good kind to take bis liqüor, 
»ared not to pledge every man. At what time, in the 
idst of bis cups, being well wbitled, bis tongue ran at 
mdom; — as wine is tbe bewrayiBr of secrets, so it proved 
f him, for tbere he opened to bis companions all bis 
tele mind, saying: "My bearts, for all I sit bere I must 
e a married man ere morning." 

"God give you joy", quoth they. 

"But wbo shall you marry?" said Nick. ''Florence?" 

"Yea, Plorence", said tbe Ducbman. "Tbat is tbc 
isse that I do love, and all the world cannot deceive me 
•f her now. I am the man that must have her maiden- 
»ad, and this night we must be married at the Abbey of 
Irace; and if you be good fellows, go with me to church. 
ITill you go with me?" 

"Will we ged with thee?" said John Frenchman. 
That we will." 

"O John", said Haunce, "I have wiped your nose, 
ad Nick's too; you must weare the willow garland." 

"Well, what remedy?" quoth they. "It is the better 
r you." 

*'But in faith, Haunce, seeing it is so", quoth Nick, 

je'le have one pottle of wine more that we may drink 

the health of your fair bryde." 

"I'le pledge her, if it be a gallon", quoth Haunce. 

"Be my fet and trot", said John, "wee'le have a gallon. 

la, drawer, where be you? I pray you bring me a gallon 

de best claret, and a gallon of de best sack; shall make 

rry, i'fet. What, Florence be marry and I no know?" 

But by the time that this wine was drunk, Haunce 

5 laid up for Walking any more that nigbt. When Nick 

ceived that, he stole suddenly out of the tavern, and 

it to meet Florence at the appointed place. But John 

^kly nnissed bim, knew straight wbereabout lie went, 

him presently to tbe constable of the postern gate, 

told him that Nick had laid a man for dead in Tower 

»et, and that ho was gonc to save himselfe undcr the 
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lorence to ask if she was his wife, he answered and 
«id, "Yea". 

"O thou dissembling fellow", quoth she, "is it even 
io? Didst thou say thou wast a batcheller, seeking to 
marry me, and hast a wife alive? Now fie on thee! 

good Lord, how was I blest to escape him! Nay, now 

1 See that Haunce may have a wife in Flaunders too, 
although he be here, and therefore, by the grace of God, 
I will not marry a stranger." 

"O", quoth John, "I thought ray wife had been dead, 
but seeing she is alive I will not lose her for twenty 
thoasand crowns/' 

So Florence departed and left John with his wife. 

Now, Haunce never waking untill it was next day at noon, 

when he saw he had overslept himself, being very sorry, 

he went home, not knowing how to excuse his folly to 

Plorence; whom she utterly forsook, as well in regard of 

his drunkennesse, as for that, being a stranger, he niight, 

Iike John Fronchraan, have another wife living. But 

Nicholas, that all this while lay in prison, being brought 

before Aldermann Eyer, rehearsed the truth and, craving 

pardon for his offence, was without raore ado delivered. 

And Florence belüg called before hini, he made up the 

match between her and his man Nicholas, niarrying them 

OQt of his house with credit, giving theni a good stock to 

begin the world withall. Also for John Frenchraan he did 

Tery mach, and shewed himselfe a good master to his man 

Haunce, and to all the rest of his servants.*) 



*) To this by-plot the Sh. H. owes a) the group of merry 
jfoumeymen, b) the moHf of the Jane-Harn mond-Ralph plot, a 
retuming husband being substituted by Dokker for the wife ar- 
riving in time to prevent bigamy, e) the dramatic Situation in 
front of the church, where ilammond is *cozened' by Firke of 
fialph's wife. Act V, 2. 

Between this treatment of the thenie, English vs. foreign 
soitor, and Haughton's in An Englishman for my Money (1598) I 
cannot discover any eonnection. 
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leaseth to the seat of honour. For, as the Scripture 
dtnesseth^ 'Promotion cometh neither from the east nor 
rom the west, but from Him that is the giver of all good 
bings, the mighty Jjord of heaven and earth'. Wherefore, 
«ife, seeing God hath bestowed that upon me that I never 
looked for, it is reason that I should perform my promise. 
&.nd being able now, I'le pay that which then I was not 
able to do, for I would not have men say that I am like 
the ebon-tree, that neither beares leafes nor fruit. Where- 
fore, wife, seeing that Shrove Tuseday is so neer at band, 
I will upon that day fulfill my promise which upon that 
day I made." 

"Truly, my lord", quoth she, "I will be right willing 
Öiereunto." 

Then answered my lord: **As thou dost love me, let 
them want neither pudding-pies nor pancakes, and look 
what other good chear is to be had; I will referre all to 
your discretion." 

Hereupon great Provision was made for the prentises' 
breakfast. And Shrove Tuesday being come, the Lord 
Maior sent word to the aldermen that in their severall 
wards they should signifie his mind to the Citizens to crave 
their favours that their prentises might come to his house 
to breakfast, and that for his sake they might play all 
the day after. Hereupon it was ordered that at the ringing 
bf a bell in every parish, the prentises should leave work 
and shut up their shops for that day; which being ever 
Since yeerly obscrved, it is called the Pancake Bell.') 

The prentises being all assembled, my Lord Maior's 
höuse was not able to hold them, they were such a mult- 
Itude; so that, besides the great hall, all the gardens were 
Jet with tables, and in the backside tables were set, and 
)very other spare place was also furnish'd; so that at 
ength they were al placed. And while meat was bringing 
3, to delight their eares as well as to feed their bodies, 



1) Of. Sh. H. Act V,2,187. 
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and to drown the noise of their pratlings, drums and 
trumpets were pleasantly sounded. That being ended, Üie 
waits of the city, with divers other sorts of musick, played 
also to beguile the time, and to put off all discontent 
After the first service were all the tables plentifuUy for- 
nished with pudding-pies and pancakes in very plentifall 
manner; and the rest that remained was given to the 
poore. Wine and ale in very great measure they had 
given, insomuch that they had no lack, nor excesse to 
cause them to be disordered. And in the midst of this 
their merriment, the Lord Maior in his scarlet gown, and 
his Lady in like manner, went in amongst them, bidding 
them all most heartily welcome, saying unto them that 
his promise so long ago made, he hath at length performed. 
At what time they, in token of thankfulnesse, flung up 
their caps, giving a great shout, and incontinently they 
all quietly departed. 

Then, after this, Sir Simon Eyer builded Leadenhall'), 
appointing that in the midst tbereof there should be a 
market place kept every Munday for Icather*), where the 
shoomakers of London, for their more ease, might buy of 
the tanners without seeking any further. 

And in the end this worthy man') ended his life in 
London, with great honour. 



^) In tlio play the haU is finished before the banquet takes 
place. 

2) Cf. Sh. H. Act V, 5, 159—165. 

•3) Delune.y's Eyre is an imperfect blending of history, tradition, 
and Deloney. In Dekker's hands he became one of the great 
humorous characters in English comedy. 



A New Love Sonnet. 

[Mai de.] All hayle, sweet youth, fair Venis' graft, 
Cheife master of the Gentle Graft! 
How comely seemes thou in my sight — 
Like Phebiis in the heavens bright — 
That never was in Cupid's pound, 
Or from bis shaft receiv'd a wound; 
For by tby mirth it doth appeare 
Thy minde is free from griefe and care. 

oomaker. Faire maid, you speak no more but trutb, 
For why the freedome of my youth 
I value at too high a rate 
To linke myselfe with any mate. 
There is no comfort on the earth 
Compared to a free-borne mirth; 
When fairest beauties me orethwart 
I look the better to my heart. 

When beauteous nymphs do me surprize, 

I shut the casements of mine eyes, 

For he is a fond and foolish elfe, 

That loves a maid, losing himselfe. 

To fall in love is such a thing 

From whence sometimes doth mischiefe sx)ring; 

I wish well unto women-kind, 

But for to wed I have no minde. 

Mai de. What if your casements chance to ope, 
And give affection so much scope 
As to encounter with a dame, 
Why, then methinks it were a shame 
For you to love and not to speake, 
And by degrees the ice to break. 
But if you speak, and so obtaine, 
Then have you found your heart againe. 



1) As the Gentle Graft was 'newly augmented' from time to 
ne the authorship ot this poem and the next is uncertain. They 
»pear, however, as part of tlie book as late as 1737, and look as 
th.ey had come from Deloney's verse smilhy. 
Palaestra XYUl. 7 
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Tt were a shame for niaids to woo,*) 
But men may speak, and so may you, 
If ihat occasion offer'd he. 
(iüd Cupid's blind and cannot see, 
But shoots at randome here and there, 
O therefore, Edmond, have a eare — 
At unawares you may be hit; 
No pullicy can hinder it. 

But O unhappy women-kinde, 

That tüxicated ar<» in minde, 

And know nul how to vent the same 

Without the losse of our good name! 

They count us hold, if now and then 

Wo do hut look upon a man — 

And look we may, hut dare not speak, 

Much lesse our minde.s unto them break. 

Shoomaker. Would I were worthy for to know 

Thü cause of this your griefe and wo. 

Kor why 3'our words and loöks declare, 

Vour niinde is overcharg'd with care. 

If that your heart he fled away. 

And it he taken for a stray, 

The man that hatli it Fle perswade 

To take some pity on a maid. 



This young man Struck this faire maid mute; 
Sho wanted one to pleade her sute. 
Faine would slie speak. but was afraid — 
This is the cause-) of many a maid. 
He was the man whom she lov'd best, 
Her hoart did lodgi» witliin his breast, 
Although to him it was unknown 
l'ntill, at last, he lost lüs owne. 

Cupid, the gtul of lovt\ came downe 
And on this young man cast a frowTi: 
Ho hont his howo and sont a dart 
Tliat Struck tho youug man 10 the heart; 
And, cause iho maid shouKl win the piize. 
Ho opoiioil the shvH>makorV eyes. 
80 whou "UM boautv ho beheld. 
Ho gladlx \ooldod up the tield. 

*^ ^o*; T \vv»oo» K \vov\ 
=rt T »na K oaso. 
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With folded armes along he walkt, 

And thus unto himselfe he talkt: 

"O what are we that vainly trust 

In our weak strengths, that are but dust! 

I diirst have sworne no living wight 

Could move me from my sweet delight; 

But now I see and feele the smart — 

Mine eyes too soon deceive my heart." 

He that hefore was grown so stout, 

And slrong enough to keep love out, 

Is vanquisht now and made to yeeld. 

And did both win and lose the fleld: 

He conquer'd her to him unknown, 

She conquer'd him, made him her own. 

Thus maids with men are dallying still 

Till they have hrought them to their will. 

"Alas", quoth he, "how am I crost! 

Beholding her, myselfe I've lost; 

Now beauty is become a snare 

The which hath brought me to dispaire; 

If she no other man had lov'd, 

I might have hope she might be mov'd; 

But she another doth affect. 

And I must dye without respect." 

She, noting of bis passion then, 

As maids will do that love young men. 

And finding the occasion fit, — 

Mark here a wily wenche's wit — 

Delayes prove dangerous she knew, 

And many maids have found it true — 

Thus in herseife resolv'd to speak; 

Shee unto him her mind did break. 

Quoth she: "Young man, it is your lot; 
The god of love hath laid a plot; 
The net was spread, the bird is caught, . 
And I have found the thing I sought. 
Though men are streng, and women weak, 
Stout hearts will yeeld before they'l break; 
And women sometimes win the fleld, 
When men are willing for to yeeld." 

With that the nimphs and rurall swaines 
Come straightway tripping ore the plaines; 
The satyres made them pipes of reeds, 
And brought in musick more then needs; 
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Palaestn XVIIL 



To the Master and Ward[en8 of thej 

worshipfull Company of the Cord[wainer8] 

in London, all continuance of health and [per-] 

feot brotherly affeotioni 

Once more hath good will emboldened me to present 
ito your worships my worthles labour, to manifest the 
K)d afifection I beare to this fraternity; and finding you 
iit a gentle looke on the first part of this history, I have 
lene the more bolde to proffer you the second. For, 
irVing bound myselfe by promise to performe it, and you 
arhaps clayming promise as a debt, expecting payment, 
bent all my study to keepe touch. Whereupon I tender 
sniall trifle unto you, onely craving at your worships' 
ds a good opinion of my poore endevours. And albeit 
lis Pamphlet doth not minister matter worthy your grave 
lew, yet in regard of the subject I trust you will deigne 
esteeme it, sith so well as I could, though not so well 
I would, I have sought herein to procure your delight. 
d although you finde not all the men spoken of wMch 
promised in the first part*), yet thinke it no faintnes 
me, but fault of good Instruction. And againe, for as 
luch as these men here mentioned were all of this citie 
- whose Story grew longer then I supposed — and the 
ther of the country, I thought good so to breake off, and 
defer their story to another time, when I may more 
erfectly speake thereof. In the meane space I commend 
cur worships to the protection of the Most Highest. 

Your worships' in all he may, 
T. D. 



1) Presumably in the original address to the reader; from 
Which such a promise was, very naturally, omitted after the 
pnblication of the second part. This and perhaps otlier omissions 
vould account for the fragnientary character of the prefatory 
■ddress as found in the editions now accessible. 

8* 



Richard Casteler. 



Chap. I. 

Centaining the History of Richard Casteler, — and the first 

of his love. 

The lovely maidens of the Citty of Westminster, noting 
what a good husband^ Richard Casteler was, and seeing 
low diligently hee foUowed his businesse, judged in the 
TOd he would prove a rieh man; for which cause many 
bore unto him very good affection and few there was that 
wished not themselves to be his wife; insomuch that he, 
having the custome of all the pretty wenches in the citty, 
by that meanes knew the length of every maiden's foot 
80 well, that he about all other best pleased them. On 
the Sundayes when he came into the church, the maides' 
eyes were so flrmely fixed on him that hee could neither 
locke forward, backeward, nor on any side, but that he 
should be sure to have a winke of one, a smile of another, 
the third would give a nod and, to be briefe, they would 
all cast on him such gracious lookes that it was easie 
to guesse by their outward countenance their in ward good 
will. And when in his holydaye's attire he past along 
the streets, the maidens, after their businesse was done, 
Standing at their masters' doores and spying him, would 
say thus one to another: "Now, verily, there goes a proper, 
civill young man, wise and thrifty; yea, such a one as in 
time will prove wondrous wealthy, and without all doubt 



1) The original (P) has a good a husband. 
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yeeres that, her good properties far exceeding her portion, 
she i^as ivooed by divers, but would be won by none, for 
the man whom shee most loved least thought upon her. 
And albeit shee manifested her good will by divers meanes, 
yet did Richard little regard it, having bis mind nothing 
bent anto marriage; by meanes whereof Margaret grew 
into such sad conceits as changed her chery cheekes into 
a greene, wan countenance, insomuch that every one 
wondred to see her pensivenes. 

At last it chanced that Margaret having occasion to 

go into London, it was her good fortune to meet with 

Gillian of the George, whora her mistres had sent thither 

to buy comfets and carawayes, with divers other sweet- 

meates, for that they had a banket bespoken by divers 

gallant courtiers which that night appointed to come 

thither. But so soone as Margaret spied her, she smiled, 

eaying: "Gillian, now, in good sadnes, wel met! — if thou 

beest met a maid." 

"And ill met", quoth shee, "not meeting so good a 
maid as myselfe." 

"Tush", Said Margaret, "it is good for us to thinke 

well of ourselves, for there is enough that think ill of us." 

"Mary, I defle them", quoth Gillian, "that thinks ill 

o{ ine, and I respect as little their speech as they do my 

proflt Por a woman with a good life feares no man with 

an eviU tung." 

"If you bee so bot", quoth Margaret, "where the wind 
blo^^s so cold, what will you be by that time supper is 
reB^dy^ where the Are will be as flerce as your choUer is 
i^GSbt ? And mistake mee not, good Gillian, though I said 
iBTX ^Aink ill of us, I meane not thereby that any goe 
>^ti* to blemish our good names; but I suppose they 
rjj£^^ '^ot so wel of us as they might do, that doe not 
j ^-^^ 80 well as to marry us" 

y^", said Gillian, "if that be all, I am at a good 
-'^^^^ though my maidenhead be somewhat burdensom 
^■» yet I had rather keepe it then bestow it on a 
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"Nay, Gillian, heare you", quoth she, "go but a iittle 
i^ay with me and I will goe home with you as straight 
18 a line, for I have nothing to buy but a score of quinces 
sind couple of pomegranets, and that shall be done in 
ft trice." 

Gillian was contented for her good companie's sake 
to stay a while, and as soone as Margaret had niadc her 
market they settled themselves to goe homeward, where 
by the way Gillian entred into this comnmnication: 

"You did even now deniand a question of me. and 

very desirous you were to know why I did not inarry 

when I was so well offered. Trust me, Margaret, I take 

you to be my friend, which makes me the more willing 

to unfold my fancy, being as well perswaded of your 

secresie as I am of your amity; and thereupon I am the 

more willing to make you copartner of my counsailes. 

Fire in straw will not be hidden, and the flames of 

affection wil burst forth at length, though it be long kept 

linder. And truth it is that I have forsaken good niatches, 

for I might have had Master Cornelius of the Guard if I 

would — who as you know is wealthy and therwithall of 

very good conversation — yet there was one thing made 

me refuse his kind offer." 

"What was that?" quoth Margaret, "I pray thee, teil." 

Quoth she: "He loved not me so well but I loved 
another tenne times better, and therefore it is not good 
for handes to joyne where hearts agree not. No, Meg, 
no, there is a youth in our street that nearer touches my 
heart and better pleases my mind. Notwithstanding, he 
shall go namelesse, for it is an old proverb: 'Two may 
keep counsell if one be away'." 

"Nay, then", quoth Meg, "if you dare not trust me, 
teil no further. Notwithstanding, I have had credit in as 
great matters as ^yours, for many a man hatli put his life 
in my hands and found no hurt thereby, and as many 
women have commited their secrets to me as men have 
ventured their bodies with me." 
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öf her griefe, and thereby thrust herseife into the greater 
sorrow. And the policy she used most herein was to 
speak altogether in Bichard's dispraise, seeking thereby 
to dislodge her love and the more flrmely to plant her 
owne. Whereupon she uttered her mind in this sort: 
"Well, Gillian, seeing you beare so good an opinion of 
Richard of the Rose, I would not for a bushel of angels 
seek to disswade you; but because you request my opinion 
how I like the man, in troth 1 will teil thee my mind 
without fraud or flattery. I confesse that Richard is a 
gentle young man, curteous and kind, diligent about bis 
businesse and wary in bis dealings, which argues goo(j[ 
husbandry. Notwithstanding, I like not these over-covetous 
fellowes, of such greedy mindes, such penny fathers and 
pinch-fistes '), that will not part from the paring of their 
nailes nor the dropping of their nose, if they thought it 
would yeeld them but the fourth part of a farthing. Teil 
me, I pray thee, what joy should a woman have with 
such a churle, that would grudge at every halfe-penny 
that is laid out, that in a whole yeare would not leave 
a farthing worth of mustard unwritten in his booke? And 
such a one, I feare, will this Cocke prove, for me thinkes 
hee lookes with a hungry nose; and, howsoever you think 
ofhim, I know not 2) but I verily feare, though hee be a 
cocke by name, hee will never prove a cock of the game. 
-Againe, he is but a dwarfe in respect of a man, a shrimpe, 
a wren, a hop-of-my-thumbe, such a one as a baby might 
hide in a wrinkle of their buttocks." 

"Well, Meg", quoth shee, "you are priviledged to 

speake your pleasure, but should another thus mistearme 

him I would teare her face. I teil thee true, I had ratber 

iave a winner then a waster, a Sparer then a prodigall 

Spender; for when a man in his youth hath gotten some- 

thing with paine, he may the better spend it in his age 



*) pinchfoistes. 

2) P pnnctuates: - h'im, I know not, but 
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tiie sun-rising*) with a cheereftiU note, and mounts above 
many to the love of pretty lasses. Teil me", quotli she, 
*thou bonny lad, wilt thou take the length of my foote 
aad make me a good payre of sbooes against Sunday?" 

"That I will, Margaret", quoth he; "therefore let me 
see thy foote." 

"There is both my foote and leg", said Meg. "I am 
not ashamed to shew either of them, for I am not legged 
Kke a crane nor footed like a flie", — and therewith lift 
up her cloathes to the knee. 

Whereat Richard smiling said: "A little higher, Meg, 
and shew all." 

Whereupon she sodainly replied in this sort: "Soft, 
Richard, not so, for I will teil thee one thing: 

Every Carter may reach to the garter, 

A shoomaker, he — may reach to the knee; 

But he that creepes higher shall aske leave of me." 

"Good reason", quoth Richard, "leave is light; which 
being obtained, a man may be bold without offence. But 
this onely is my griefe, I have never a last in my shop 
long enough for thy foot."«) 

"Then I would they were all fired", quoth Meg. "He 
ttat will be counted a good workman raust have tooles 
to flt all persons, and I muse that you which strive to be 
counted excellent will want uecessaries. Fie, Richard, fie, 
thou shouldest never be unprovided, especially for women." 

"Well, Meg", quoth he, "be contented. Consider you 
äre a woman of no ordinary making, but as in height 
thou overlookest all, so in the length of thy foot thou sur- 



9 P the sun rising with . . . note, and - 
2) In a poem entitled Long Meg of Wesiminster to Dulcinea 
of Toboso — reprinted in HaUiweU's Catalogue of Chap-books, 
Garlands, and Populär Histories, from Gayton's Pleasant Notes 
upon Don Quixote, 1654 — Long Meg is made to say: 
And for our feet, alike fi'om heel to toe, 
The shoomakers tho length did never know. 
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passest all; therefore I must have a paire of lasts made 
for the nonce, and that shall be done out of band." 

"I teil thee, Dicke", quoth shee, "as high as I am, 
I am not so high as Paule's nor is my foot so long as 
Gravesend Bärge." ") 

"Notwithstanding", quoth Richard, "a paire of lasts to 
fit thy foot will cost as much as a hundred of fagots, 
which will not be bought under ten groats." 

"If they cost a crown", quoth Meg, "let me have 
them. What, man, rather then I will goe without shooes, 
I will beare the Charge thereof myselfe, and in token that 
I mean troth, take there the money — thou shalt find me 
no trinkler, but one that will reward cunning to the utter- 
most. I love not to pinch for a peny or stand upon 
tearmes for two pence. If I find niy shooes good, I will 
not shrinke for a Shilling." 

"In troth", quoth Richard, "franke customers are 
worthy of good wäre, and therefore, Meg, doubt not, for 
thou shalt have as good a shoe as ever was drawne upon 
woman's foote." 

"God-a-mercy for that, sweet Dicke", quoth shee; "and 
seeing thou saist so, I will bestow this bottle of wine on 
thee to breakfast. Beside that, I have brought here a 
modicome that will prove as good a shooing-horne to 
drawe downe a cup of muskadine, as may be." And 
therewithall shee pluckt out her powdred beefe and her 
colde capon. 

Richard, seeing this, with thankes to Margaret for her 
meat, reacht out a couple of joyne-stooles, and after that 
they had laid a cloth thereon, they downe did sit; at 
which time many merry speeches did passe betweene them. 
And at that very time there was in the same shoppe 
amongst a great many other men a pleasant jorneyman 
called Round Robin, being a wel-trust fellow, short and 
thicke, yet very active and pleasantly conceited. For 



*) öraus-end Bärge. 
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g hee was held in high reputation among all the 
aakers in Westminster, and he would scant speake 
ling but in rime. This joUy companion, seeing them 
so well to their breakfast and nothing at all to respect 
in the place where he säte cast out these merry 
ehes unto them: 

"Much good doe it you, masters, and well may you fare, 
Beshroe both your hearts and if you do spare. 
The wine should be nought, as I judge by the smell, 
And by the colour too — I know it füll well." 

"Nay, faith", quoth Meg, "that's but a jest." 

'Tle sweare", quoth Robin, " 'tis none of the best." 

'Tast it", quoth Meg, "then teil me thy mind." 

**Yea, marry", quoth Robin, ''now you are kind.'' 

With that Magaret, Alling a cup brim füll, gave it 
his band, saying: "Now tast it, Robin, and take there 
5up." 

''Nay, hang me," quoth Robin, "if I drinke it not up." 

''By my maidenhead," quoth Margaret, "I see that 
art a good fellow; and to have thee drinke it up is 
:hing that I crave." 

"Then sweare," quoth Robin, "by the thing you have, 
For this to sweare I dare be bold, 
Vou were a maid at three yeares old, 
From three to foure, five, sixe, and seaven; 
But when you grew to be eleven, 
Then you began to breed desire; 
By twelve your fancy was on fire; 
At thirteene yeares desire grew quicke, 
And then your maidenhead feil sicke. 
But when you came unto fourteene, 
All secret kisses was not seene. 
By that time flfteene yeares was past, 
I guesse your maidenhead was lost. 
And I pray God forgive me this, 
U thinking so I thinke amisse." 

"Now, by my honesty", quoth Meg, "you doe me 
hty wrong to thinke so ill of me; for though indeed 
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floutes, but for her good thoughts of me to think well of 
her — though not so well as to make her my wife." 
"Well Said, master", quoth Eobin, 

"In this sort grind you still, 

So shall we have mo sackes to mill." 

"Trust me", quoth Margaret, "I speake not this so 
mach to disgrace Gillian, as for the regard I have to 
your credit. But to make an end of Gillian and this jest 
altogether, let me entreat you soone at night to come to 
cur house; and thinke this, though your clieere chance to 
be small, your welcome shall be great. I know that this 
Summer, and especially against these holydaies, you will 
worke tili ten; and I promise you by eleven I will have 
as good a posset for you as ever you did taste on in your 
life. My master is an old man and he commonly goes to 
bed at nine, and as for my mistris, I know where she will 
be safe tili midnight masse be ended, so that for an houre 
we may be as merry as Pope Jolm. What say you, 
Eichard?" quoth she. "Will you come?" 

"In troth, Margaret", quoth he, "I heartily thank 
you for your good will. I would willingly come, but I 
love not to be from home so late." 

"I thinke so" quoth Robin, "least you should misse Kate, 
But take my counseU: when you are with Meg, 
Suppose you have got fine Kate by the leg." 

"Robin", Said he, "thou art so füll of thy rime that 
often thou art without reason. Thou seest that Margaret 
hath been at cost with us to-day and it is more then 
good manners to Charge her further before we have niade 
amends for tliis. And beside that, late Walking in the 
eyening brings young men into much suspition." 

"Tush", quoth Margaret, "once and use it not is not 
such a matter. Therefore, sweet Richard, you shall come, 
and you shall not say me nay; therefore I Charge you on 
paine of displeasure not to falle, and forget not to bring 
Round Robin with you. And so farewell." 

Palaestra XVHL 9 
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"N(i, faith", quoth Robin, *Ht shall not need, 
I ftni hiddon already and so, God speed." 

"Who bad thoo?'' quoth Margaret. 
"Wliat, nro tliy wits so unsteady? 
Von (lid hid nio'\ (juoth Robin, "have you forgot already?" 

"Wliy, tlHMi I pray thee, good Robin", said Meg, "do 
not forgot in any case, and put thy master in mind 
thonH)f if he should Chance to change bis opinion or 
(»vorslip the tinie through greedines of work. For, i'faith, 
MoWwu if thou bring bim along with thee, I will thinke 
tho bottor of tht>e whiie I live '' 
"NVby, thou", quoth he, 
**A!ui as I am no knight. 
Wo wiU oomo to eat»» the posset soone at night." 

Now, Mai^raivt was no sooner gone, and Richard at 
Ulv^ outtin^^lHHm^, ;uid Robin set on his stoole, but in 
ivuuv^ iHUiun of tho Otn^rge, bringing in her aporne the 
wnuH* of ft venison pastie and a good deale of a lamb 
p>o. Who NvJth a smyling oountenance entring the shop, 
iMddiu^ Kiolumi iriKHi uiorrv^w, askt if he had broke 

''\>ik N>^ril> \ quv^h Richard. ^I thank Long Meg, 
v^i^ hav^ Nvuo a( ii thi$ iiK>nLia^: and had von come a 
lilUi^ ÄHMU^r NvHi had fouad her beere, for she went 
Ä>ii^\ bxu evea uv^>ik\ a:ut l vertly üiiiike she is scant at 

^^^tv* « ^vx\> w^.cV, <,icch KkÄis. -«»de and kmd. 

\UU^.^^v V*rtrs3^ Kc^£:i :c eciter iito Mes^s commend- 
MNN»?k >s^^:': ;o ^t\^% ,v»i:c;j5!i .^c u»? auKSrar. -Out npcm 
W «.VÄÄ^ ?«.^wöÄv;::^ <;ii,-5i $a^. --He cfcat takes her to 

%>5KV >s^ xs%^ IV 5^a jfe Xui ^ecw"^,. sfce will acquaint 
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herseife with everybodie. Notwithstanding, this 1 will teil 
jou, Richard: the lesse she comes in your Company, the 
more it will be for your credit. And howsoever she 
deserves it — God knowes I cannot accuse her — but, 
I promise you, she hath but a hard report among many. 
But letting her rest as she is, see here what I have 
brought you — " and with that she gave him the venison 
and the rest, and drawing her purse, she would needs 
send for a quart of wine. Richard sought to perswade 
her to the contrary, but she would not be intreated. 
**What, man", quoth she, "I am able to give you a quart 
of wine." 

"That's spoke like an angell", quoth Robin. 

"And this I doe thinke, 

If you be able to give it, we be able to drinke." 

Hereupon the wine was fetcht, and so they säte them 
idowne to their meate; at what time they fed not so 
plbeartily on the venison pasty but Gillian's eye fed as 
preedily on Richard's favour. And as soone as the wine 
^as come, she pluckt out of her pocket a good peece of 
mgar and, filling a glasse of wine tempered wel therwith, 
16 drank to him, saying: "Here, Richard, to all that 
ove you and me, but especially to him whom I love best." 
''Let it come", quoth Richard, "I will pledge him, 
hosoever it be." 

"So will r', quoth Robin, "without any faile, 

Ware it the best Hipocras, I would turn it over my naile." 

Then Gillian, looking round about, spoke to this effect : 
'Verily, Richard, beere is a pretty house, and everything 
asome, by Saint Anne. 1 see nothing wanting but a 
(ood wife to keep all things in bis due kind." 

Whereunto Robin made this ans wer: 

"Now speake thy conscience and teil me, good Gill, 
Wouldst not thou be that good wife with a good will?" 

"Who, 1? Alas", quoth she, "your master scornes me. 
5 looks for a golden girle, or a girle with gold, that 
ght bring him the red ruddocks chinking in a bag, and 

9* 
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pt, as by ray speeches, no doubt, you have noted. 
IjleyerthelessG, how forcible soever fancy is, it is thought 

lall modesty in a maiden to lay open her heart in those 

les. But I am of opinion that affection growing as 
.Itrong in a woman as a man, they ought to have equall 

iviledge, as well as men, to speake their minds. Robin, 
I take thee to be an honest fellow, and it is the part of 
a man in cases of honest love to assist poore maidens. 
■Funsen, the key of certainty' — which makes me to 

uire both thy counsaile and help. In truth, Robin, to 
be plaine, I love thy master with all my heart, and if 

u wouldst be so much my friend to break the matter 
Dnto him and therewithall to procure his good liking to 
me, I would bestow on thee as good a sute of apparell as 
ever thou wast master of in thy life/' 
Whereunto Robin answered, saying: 

''Heer's my band, Gillian, at tliy request. 
I'le make a vow Tle doe my best, 
But, for my apparell, grant me this, 
In earnest first to give me a kisse." 

''There it is", quoth Gillian — '*and I doo protest 
that upon that blessed day when he gives his happy 
consent to be my husband, at the delivery of thy apparell 
1 will make that one kisse twenty." And hereupon 
shaking hands, they came to the table and set them 
downe againe. 

Richard, marking all, said nothing, but at her approach 
to the boord tooke the glasse and drunk to her, giving 
her thankes for her cost and kindness. She, gladly 
accepting the same, bending her body instead of cursie, 
tooke it at his hands and with a winke drunk unto Robin; 
f and so taking her leave of them both, as light as a doe 
she ran speedily home. 

So soone as she was gone, Robin told his master it 
was the pleasantest life in the world to live a batcheler, 
dnring which time he could neither want good cbeere nor 
good Company. 
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"I, mary", quoth Richard, "but what I get one way 
I spend another way while I passe the time in trifling 
about nothing. You see", quoth he, "here is a forenoone 
spent to no purpose, and all by the means of a couple of 
giglets that have greater desire to be playing with a man 
then to be mindfull to follow their busines. But if I live 
I will sodainly avoid both their delights and their loves. 
I teil thee, Robin, I account their favours füll of frawd 
and their inticements daungerous; and, therefore. a man 
must not be won with faire words, as a fish with a baite." 

"Well, master', quoth Robin, "all is one to me, whether 
you love them or loath, but yet soone at night let not the 
posset be forgot." 

"Beleeve me", quoth Richard; "if I rest in the mind 
I am in now, I meane not to be there at all." 

"0 then you will loose her love", quoth Robin, 'for 
ever and ever, Amen." 

"That"\ Said his master, "is the onely thing that I 
request, for the love of a shroe is like the shadow of a 
cloude that consumeth as soone as it is seene; and such 
love had I rather loose then find." 

'*But yot", quoth Robin, "this once follow my mind. 

Though by her love you sot but light, 

Let US eate t]ie posset soone at night, 

And afterward I will so deale — 

If you will not my trickes reveale — 

Tliat they sliall trouble you no more, 

Thoutrh by your love they set great störe. 

For, one another they shall begiiile, 

Yet Illinke tliemselves well jdeas'd the while." 

"Verily", quoth his master, "if thou wilt doeso, I>vil, 
be Meg's guest for this once; and happy shall I thinke 
mjself to be so well rid of them." 

Hereiipon being resolved, they plyde their worke hard 
tili the evenin«i-. and when the sunne was crept under the 
earth and the stars up in tho skies, Richard having bis 
Shop Window shut in and his doores made fast, he with 
his man Kobin tooke their direct way to the Spread Eagle« 
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IWhere they no sooner knockt at the doore, but Margaret 
Icame downe and let them in with such a cheerefull 
l^eoantenance as gave perfect testimony of their welcome. 
"New, Richard", quoth she, "I will witnesse you are a man 
tof your Word and a man that hath a respect of bis proraise. 
ilpray you hartily, come neere, for to have you come in 
[my Office is my desire." 

**But teU US flrst", quoth Robiu, "was your office never a-flre?" 

"Y'faith, no", quoth she; "you see the kitchin is large 
and the chimney wide." 

"But how many rookes", quoth Robin, "hath the goodnes 
of your kitchin tride?" 

"I know not", said Meg, "how many or how few." 
"Trust me", quoth Robin, "I thinke even so." 

"Goe to", quoth Meg, "1 smell out your knavery and 
guesse at your meaning; but taking it to be spoken raore 
for mirth then for malice, 1 let them passe." Then taking 
Richard by the band, she bad him sit downe, saying: "Good 
Richard, think yourselfe welcome, for in troth I have never 
a friend in the world that can be better welcome." 

"I thank you, good Margaret", said he. 

"l thank her still", quoth Robin, "with thanks of every degree, 
For you that have all the welcome, shall give all thanks for mee." 

"Why, Robin", quoth Meg, "be not offended for thou 
art welcome too."^) 

"I'faith", quoth he, "you bid me welcome when you have 
nothing eise to do." 

Herewithall Margaret, very neately laying the cloth, 
with all things necessary, set a dainty minst pie on the 
boord, piping böte, with a great deale of other good cheere. 
And having sent another maid of the house for a pottle 
of wine, they feil to their meat merrily. Whereof when 
they had eaten and drunk, Margaret, stepping from the 

i) to mee. 
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hiß man was faine secretly to slip away and to goe home 
without tasting the posset at all. Which was to Robin 
iK) small griefe, and yet they could both of them scant 
stand for laughing, to thinke how odly this jeast feil out. 

"I am", quoth Robin, "forty yeares cid and more, 
Yet did I never know posset so tasted before. 
I thinke bis eyes in bis elbowes be bad, 
To tbrust bis arse in tbe posset, or eise be was mad." 

His master answering said: "Beleeve me, Robin, I 
öever knew the like in my life, but, by the grace of God, 
I will never goe there no more to eate a posset." And 
so going to bed, they slept away sorrow tili morning. 

At what tirae Margaret comming thither told them 
she was very sorie they were so suddenly broke frora their 
danket. "But, y'faith, Richard", quoth she, "another time 
^hall make amends for all." 



Chap. III. 



^w the Cocke of Westminster was married to a Dutch 

^iden; for which cause Long Meg and Gillian of the George 

wore willow garlands. 

Richard Casteler living a long time a batchelor in 
estminster, after many good proffers made unto bim, 
fusing all, hee at last linked his love to a young Dutch 
wden dwelling in London, who, besides that, was of proper 
rsonage and comely countenance, and could doe divers 
3tty feates to get her owne living. To this pretty soule 
>nt Riebard secretly a-wooing; who for hälfe a yeare set 
light by him as hee did by the maidens of Westminster. 
id the more hee was denyed, the more desirous hee 
is to seeke her good will, much like to an unruly patient 
at most longes after the meate hee is most forbidden. 

j^(j such is the fury of fond lovers, to esteeme them 

est precious that are to them most pernitious — he 
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MumifuWy HhunncH such as gently seekes him and wooes 
\wr (5arric»Htly that shakes him off frowardly. But while he 
wiiH tliUH buHiod to make himselfe blessed by matching 
with a rnaydcn in London, Round Robin cast in his mind 
how to H(^t Ui« maydens' wittes a-worke in Westminster 
wliich lio offected as occasion was offred in this sort; — 
Marpiret and CJillian, comming often by the shop, 
(MtHt niany a shoepo's eye to spye out their beloved friend, 
and after they had many ümes mist bim from his busines, 
tlu\v thoujjfht oither that he was growne love-siek or lazie; 
hut knowiuff him a man to be mightily addicted to the 
tfottlniJ: of monoy, judged that it »v-as notidlenes thatwith- 
tlrt^w him fn>m his busines, but rather that he was gone 
H-wooinjif to one pretty wench or other. For loving hearts 
havo ovoi* suspioious heades, and jealousie is copartner 
with ufTootion. Whereupon Margaret entred into these 
spooohos with Round Robin: "1 muse much", quoth Meg, 
"'whoiv vour nuister hm>s his knife aboord nowadayes, for 
soKKmuo or novor oau l see him in his shop. Trust me, 
\ \\\hM ho is iHvomo ihriftles and will prove but a bad 
husMiu) in tho ond. Toll me. Robin", said she, ''I pray 
Uuv siv>- whon^ doth ihe Oooke crow now?^ 

^Av^i >o'\ >;ä;vI Kohin. *"my nwkswr wiU not that allow. 

Vl.'^:x;^*.v:x h^s^nr.^ Kov:t:\{ Koi»ia riaae to so good por- 
,v^\\ ,^sXax ^: >;^;^ l.:i^>ii hi> rjukjtws aauHle so mudi. 

s .. v.vov,>:. :\\ev 'Cm rf^ Ntf»:p*cöe. S.HT 1 will ntlier 
. ?' V. V VA •^>^ i'-i i.j';- *J».t; -- :]t: ^»fw i^c ihat IjüliaB 
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would long ere this have uttred bis raind. "Biit", quoth 
Robin, "he is so haunted by that female spirit that he can 
take no rest in no place for her; and therefore, the more 
to quiet bis mind, he hath left bis shop to my Charge and 
betaken bimselfe to wander the woods so wild." 

These words uttered by Robin made Margaretes heart 

leape in her belly. Wherefore, taking gently her leave of 

Mm, she thus began to meditate on the matter: "Now doe 

I well see that the tongue of a wise man is in bis heart, 

but the heart of a foole is in bis tongue. And, Richard", 

quoth she, "hast thou borne me such secret good will and 

would never let me know it? Iwis, iwis, soone would thy 

sorrow be asswaged if thou soughtest remedie at my band. 

Well, thougb the Are be long supprest, at length it will 

burst into a flame; and Richard's secret good will at last 

will shew itselfe. Till when I will rest myselfe contented, 

thinking it sufficient that I know he loves me. And seeing 

it is so, I will make bim sue and serve and daunce atten- 

dance after me. When he is most curteous I will be most 

coy, and, as it were, scorning bis proffers and shunning 

lus presence, I will make bim the more earnest to intreat 

öiy favour. When he sayes he loves me 1 will laugh at 

him and say he can *faine and flatter well. If he affirme 

he be giieved through my disdaine and that the lacke of 

Hay good will hath been bis greatest sorrow, I will say: 

'Alas, good soule, how long have you been love-sick? 

f^luck out thy heart, man, and be of good cheere, there 

8 more maids then Malkin. Thougb I doe lightly esteeme 

-hee, there are some that perhaps will better rogard both 

Jny griefe and thy good will. And therefore, good Dicke, 

irouble me no more'. — Thus must maides dissemble least 

:hey be counted too curteous, and, shewing themselves 

Dverfond, become the lesse favoured. For a woman's love 

being hardly obtainod is esteemed most sweet: therefore 

we must give our lovers an hundred denials for fashion 

sake, thougb at the first we could find in our hearts to 

accept their proffered pleasures." 
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Thus in a joUy humor Margaret jetted home, flatterinj 
herselfc in her liappy fortune. In which delight we wil 
leave her, and make some rehearsall of Giilian's joy, who 
comming in the like manner to Robin, asking for his 
master, was certified by him that for her sake onely he 
lived in such sorrow that he could not stay in his shop 
and therfore was faine to drive away melancholy by 
nmrching abroad. "0 Gillian", quoth he, "had it not bin 
for two causes, he would long ere this have uttered his 
niind nnto thee, for he loves thee above measure." 

*'Y7aith'\ quoth Gillian, 'Is it true, Kobin, that thou 
dost teil nie?" 

*'Doubt not of that", quoth he. "Do you think that 
1 will teil you a lye? I should gaine nothing by that, 
I am sure. If, then, you will beleeve me you may; if not 
— chuse. I meane not to intreat you thereto." 

"Nay, good Robin", quoth she, "be not angry. Though 
1 credit thy Speeches, yet blame me not to aske a 
question." 

"Aske what you will", quoth Robin, "I respect it not, 
and I may chuse whether I will answere you or no. 
'Swounds, now I have opened my master's secret you 
were best blab it through all the towne." 

"Nay, good Robin, that is not my mind", quoth Gillian: 
"but I beseecli thee, let me know those two causes that 
keepes thy master from uttering his mind." 

"Nay, soft, there lay a straw for feare of stumbling" 
quoth Robin. "Hold your peace, Gillian. It is not good tc 
Qgte too much hony nor to gorge you with too mucl 
gliulnes. Let it suffice that you know what you know." 

**NW% K<>^^'^ sweet Robin", quoth she, "I pray thee 
i( not daiiity now to teil me all, seeing you have 
TIh*. day may come that I may requite thy curtesie 

«g^y you so, Gillian?" quoth hee. "Now, by good 
,iii|M|imus' soule I sweare, were it not that I am in 
ll^il you will prove kind to my master and be a good 
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mistresse to us when you are married, I would not utter 
one Word more, no, not hälfe a word, nor one sillable.*' 

"Well, Robin", quoth she, "if ever I come to command 
in thy master s house and to carry the keys of bis cubberts 
gingling at my sides, thou shalt see I will not keepe a 
Biggard's table to have bare platters brought from the 
boord, but^you shall have meate and drinke plenty, and 
^\iM ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ought to be used, in all reasonable 
^vM manner. And whereas you seenie to make doubt o( my 
kindnesse toward thy master — ha, Robin, I would thou 
\\ \bi| knöwest my heart!" 

Robin, hearing tbis, told her this tale: that bis master 
nk eil loved her intyrely and would long since have uttered bis 
T tkl Bund but for two reasons. The first was, that he could 
: if^ never find fit oportunity to doe it because of Long Meg, 
whose love to him was more then he could wish and such 
as he would gladly remove if he might. "For", saith 
fiobin, "though my master do not care a straw for her, 
Jet she casts such a vigilant eye upon him that if he do 
^^t speake, or looke upon any, she by and by poutes and 
^owres and many times inveyes against the parLies with 
^^BgracefuU termes; which is to my master such a griefe 
^bsd he is faine to keepe silent what otherwise should be 
fi^own. And the second reason is this, that because he 
^ not so wealthy as he could wish himselfe, you would 
di^daine bis sute and make no account of his good will." 
"Who, I?" quoth GiUian. "Now by these ten bones, 
it was never my mind to say him nay. I teil thee, 
TEtobin, I doe more respect his kindnes then his goods. 
B.e is a proper youth and well conditioned, and it is far 
lc>etter to have a man without money then money without 
21 man." 

"Why, then, good Gillian", quoth Robin, "harken 
Mtlier three dayes hence and you shall heare more, but 
^ the meane space looke you play mum-budget and 
speake not a word of this matter to any creature." 

"I Warrant thee. Robin", quoth she; and so away she 
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w^rnt, b(;in^ as glad of this tydings as her master was of 
a Xood tonn. 

Now, when his master came home, bis man Robin 
ttHkcul liim how he sped in his suit. 

'*Voril.v", quoth he, "even as cookes doe in baking of 
th<^ir |)i(*8 — sometimes well, sometimes ill. London maids 
aro wily wenches. On Sunday my sweetheart was hälfe 
wou, but now 1 doubt she is wholy lost. Now she is in 
oiu* miud, by and by in anothor, and to be briefe, never 
Ntodfast in anything." 

*'Tush, master*', quoth Robin, ''stoop not too much to 
a thistle. but take this comfort — that what one will not, 
another will. 1 tel you. master. crabs yeeldes nothing but 
Yorjuioe. a sower sauce, good for digestion but bad to the 
taste: and these nice minions are so füll of curiosity that 
they are cleane without curtesie. Yet well fare the gallant 
Sirles of Westniinster. that will doe more for a man than 
he will doe for himselfe." 

"What is that?" said his master. 

•'Mar> '. quoth he, "get him a wife ere he is aware 
iind give two kisses before he calles for one." 

"That indeed is extraordinary kindnes", quoüi Richard, 
"but their loves are like braided wares, which are often 
showne but hardly seid. ' 

"Well, master \ quoth Robin. "you know your two 
old friends, Meg and Gillian — " 

'% what of them? ' quoth Richard. 

'In troth", quoth he, "I have made them both so 
pn>ud that they prance through the streets like the king's 
great horsos, For 1 have made them both beleeve that 
you lovo tiiom out of all cry. ' 

".\nd l be^hroe ü\v heart for that", quotb Richard, 
"for thoivin ihou dost bi>üi deceive them and discredit mee. 
l assurt^ ti\eo l Hko not such jesting^ 

^Now, jfip \ *iwoth Kobin. *^*tv von ^er'd at my talke? 
Aiid if > o\i W ÄiV4:rrv l prA,v you ^^>e walke. 
Th\i$ >*ou *iiv> nt>vt\r os^iJ^iMUi? of a num, 
U^i him diH> tor xoxi vho l><^i ihai he OAn," 
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Richard, hearing his man so bot, pacified him with 
many cold and gentle Speeches, wishing, if he had begun 
any jest, that he should finish it with such discretion that 
no reproach might grow thereby unto him, and then 
he would be content. Whereupon Robin proceeded in 
this sort: — 

Upon a tinie, Margaret according to her wonted nianner 
came thither; whom Robin perswaded that his master was 
newly gone into Tuttle Field and that he left word, if 
she came she should doe so much as to meet him there. 
"But", quoth he, "take heed in any case least Gillian of 
the George spie you, and so foilow to the place where 
my master attends your comming; who, I dare sweare, 
would not for all the shooes in his shop it should be so. 
And therefore, good Margaret, if you chance to see her, 
goe not forward in any case, but rather lead her a 
contrary way or make some queint excuse, that she niay 
leave your Company and not suspect your pretence." 

*Tush", quoth Margaret, 'let me alone for that. If 
she foUow me she were better no, for, i'faith, I will lead 
her a dance shall make her weary before she have done, 
and yet shall she goe home as very a foole as she came 
forth, for any goodnesse she gets at my band. And 
therefore farewell. Robin", quoth she, "for I will trudge 
into Tuttle Fields as fast as I may." 

"But looke", quoth Robin, "you loose not your maidenhead 
by the way." 

Robin presently thereupon runnes unto Gillian, saying: 
"What cheere, Gillian? How goes the world with all the 
pretty wenches here? It is a long while since I have 
seene you." 

'Tfaith, Robin", quoth they, "we rub out with the 
^G8t, but what is the news with thee?" 

"®UiaU news", quoth Robin, "yet somewhat I have to say, 
-^^ maides that cannot get husbands must presently marry — 

they that cannot stay, — 
^t heare you, Gillian, a word by the way." 
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Is against another time, if my master should chance 
equest their eompany." 

Thus did Round ßobin deride them, when he found 
r fondness to be such. But to leave him to his humor, 
will returne to the maids that were so busie in picking 
hearbs in the fields. When Meg saw that Gillian would 

away, at last she came unto her, asking what she 
de there. 

"Nay, what doe you here?" quoth she. "For my owne 
t, I was sent for to seeke hartsease, but I can find 
hing but sorrel." 

"Alack, good soule", quoth Meg, "and I come to 
iher thrift, but can light on nothing but thistles, and 
irefore I will get my waies home as fast as I can." 

"In doing so you shall doe well", quoth Gillian, "but 
Qcan to get some hartsease ere I goe away." 

"Nay, Gillian", quoth she, "I am sure I shall find 
ift as soone as you shall find hartsease, but I promise 
1 1 am out of hope to find any to-day." 

"I pray you, get you gone then", quoth she. 

"What, would you so faine be rid of my Company?" 
Dth Meg. "For that word I meane not to be gone yet. 
lith, Gill, I smell a rat." 

"Then", quoth she, "you have as good a nose as our 
iy cat. But what rat do you smell? Teil me. I doubt, 
loubt, if there be any rat in the field you would faine 
ich him in your trap, if you knew how. But i'faith 
5g, you shall be deceived, as cunning as you are." 

"Then, belike", quoth Meg, "you would not have the 
i taste no cheese but your owne?" 

"All is one for that", said Gillian, "but wheresoever 

run, I would have him creep into no corner of 
irs." 

"Your wordes are mysticall", quoth Meg; "but if thou 

a good wench, let us goe home together." 

''Not so", said Gillian; "as I came not with you, so 
^6ane not to goe with you." 

*Mae8tr» XVm. 10 
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*'No?" qiioth Mos- "Before God, I sweare I will stajr |. 
AS UM\*r ns thoiu for tliy life." J 

*Mn tn*tir\ qiioth she, "I will make you stay tili ; 
uuitu^Ui ihon." 

'*\ort?" quoth Meg. "Now, as sure as I live, I will 

Anil in this humor sometimes tliey sat them do\^iie 
tuul sotuotimt^** they stalkt round about the field, tili it 
was darkt> night and so late that at last the watch met 
with thoiu, who contrary to Gillian's mind, tooke paines 
lo hriug thrin both liome together. At what time they ; 
^\\\\s ont^ aiiother such privie flouts, that the watchmen 
tookt^ no little delight to heare it. But their rai^tresses, . 
Iluit IumI ho long nüst them froni home, though they were 
vor,v aiigry with their long absence, yet were glad they 
^vo^^^ (M)ine againe; and asking where they had beeu so 
long, Un^ watchmen answered that the one had beeno to 
M<M^k() hartsease and the other to gather thrift, and there-^ 
l'on< that they should not blame them for staying so lon^ 
|i» gnt such good commodities. "Verily", quoth theii^ 
niiHtnmHCiS, "we will not, for no marvell if they stayed 
Olli tili midnight about such matters, seeing we have 
Honght it this seven yeares and could never find it." 
And in this sort this jest ended. 

Within a while after this, Richard through bis long 
wooing had gotten the good will of his sweetheart, and j 
Hh^refore making all things ready for his marriage, the | 
matter boing known through Westminster, Margaret and ' 
(Julian had tydings thereof with the soonest. Who, : 
«•onnning unto Kichard, said he was the most false and 
nnconstant man in the world. 

"Have r\ (luoth Meg, "set my whole mind upon thee, 
to boo thus sorved?" 

"Nay", quoth Oillian, "have I loved thee so deerly 
and iiHJurod such S(uu*ow for thy sake, to be thus unkindly 
(IttHt off?" 
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"And I", quoth Meg, "that never thought anything 

► much for thee, that loved thee better then my life, 

it was at all times ready at thy call and ready to run 

goe at thy commandement — to be so undeservedly 

'saken grieves not my heart a little." 

"Nay", quoth GHllian, "could you make me leave my 
)rke to waite upon thee in Tuttle Fields?" 

"Nay, did I waite there hälfe a day together", quoth 
eg, "at thy request, to be thus mockt at thy band? 
ow, I wish it from my heart, if thou marriest any but 
e, that thy wife may make thee as errant a cuckold as 
ick Coomes." 

"So you are very charitable", quoth Richard, "to 
ish me no worse then you meane to make your husband. 
lut when did I request thee to come into Tuttle Fields?'' 

"What, have you so weake a memory?" quoth she. 
I pray you aske your man, Eound Robin, whether it were 
) or no." 

"Well", quoth Robin, "how then? Wherefore did you 
ot speake with him at that present? 
You know it comes in an honre, comes not in seven yeare; 
Had you met him at that instant you had married him cleare." 

"A vengeance take her", quoth Meg, "I could not 
leete him for Gillian." 

"And I could not meet him for Margaret, a morin 
ake her!" quoth Gillian. 

Richard, perceiving by their speech there was a päd 
fing in the straw, made this reply: "It is a stränge thing 
) See how you will blame me of discourtesie, when the 
'hole fault lyes in yourselves. Had you come at the 
ppointed time, it is likely I had marryed one of you, 
ieing my minde was as well addicted to the one as to 
le other." 

"Why may it not be yet", quoth they, "if it please 
ou?" 

"Not so", Said Richard, "you speake too late. Men 
ather no grapes in January. My wine is already provided 

10* 
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and my wife prepared. Therefore I thanke you both ot 
your good wills, though I be constrained of force to 
forsake you." 

The maidens. being lierewith Struck into their dumpsf, 
wiih water in their eyes and griefe in their hearts went 
honu\ To whora Robin carryed two willow garlands, saying: 

"You pretiy soule< that forsaken be, 
Take- here the branehes of ihe wiflow tree. 
AcLil sine love*? fareweU jovnÜT with me." 

Meg. being merily inclined, shooke off sorrow in this ' 
sort, and genily taking the willow gariand, said: "Where- 
t'ort^ is grieto good? Can it reoall folly past? Xo. Can it 
helpe a matter remedilesse? Xo. Can it restore losses or 
draw US out of tlangerr Xo. What then? Can griefe make 
unkind men ourteous? Xo. Can it bring long life? Xo, 
for it doih raiher hasrer. our death. What then can it do? 
i^an it call our friends out of their graves? Xo. Can it 
rv^ton:^ virgiiüty. if w^e chanoe lo lose our maidenhead? 
XiV Then whervtore <hoaId I griere, eicept I weot to 
kill ttiy^lfe: Nav. seeirLg i: fs s»,\ hang sorrow I I will 
tiever care ft>r tlieut tkat OÄr>? not for me, and. therefore, 
a tl^^s^^ for the Cocke of Wesczüiü^ter!*» By this good day, 
l aitt davt l have <oapc 'i::u> for I doe now consider I 
rftould have :xever :ooir rr>: arter foore a clocke in the 
mvHrtti:t^. aud ala:k a yo-iv^ r:iarr:ed wife would be loath 
5o ri^c V!or^* euc: ;r v.iv.-e: resid-* that. I shoald never 
ha\e ^v*e to N:\: K*:\^r^* tT»:! :r -^teTen €«■ twelve a clocke 
at ni^^ ^\ :äa: ":e.i:t<c*^ ^^'2ar a deale of time should 
l hs^vv^ \vst ax^::* oc>^*r w:c-:eii' ^Have him\ qnoth you? 
No>k. vivVv ^^'S5^v r"v\ : sw-vir: "?v V:?jiaSw the faire goddesse 
s*5' svk^v: ',o\x\ *r^ :V.* rrtie l xz: ::i I wv?ald n»>t havehim 
H" (K" "^^^v? <o '*^:'a > .IS W'N-x" .* >» :z W^jscmiister Hall. And 
5,>ctv;o?\\ l\,^ " •. /^^s ^*"'^*:v c*.tr-jL-j.«i ^ to nie lisbt heartilj 

>'••»>'•'' ^ ^" ^ ' • ■• *'-.-'*r. r.Tfcir^ rv..Fir?t Part V.l. 
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velcome, and I will goe with thee to Gillian presently, 
a&d thou shalt see us weare thein rathor in triumph then 
in timerous feare." 

"Well Said, in good sadnes," quoth Robin, "thou art 
tbe gallantest girle that ever I knew." 

But when she came to Gillian, Robin staid for her at 
the staire foot. They found her sicke in her bed, fetching 
maDy sore sighes, to whom Margaret spake in this manner: 
"Why, how now, Gillian? What, sicke abed? New, fie, for 
shame, pluckc up a good heart, woman! Let no man 
triumph so much over thee to say thou gavest the crow 
% pudding because love would let thee live no longer. Be 
content," quoth she, "and take courage to thee — death 
18 a sowre, crabbed fellow." 

"Ah no," quoth Gillian, "death is sweet to them that 
Kve in sorrow, and to none should he be better welcome 
then to me, who desires nothing more then death to end 
my miseries." 

"What now?" quoth Margaret. "Whose mare is dead? 
Art thou a young wench, faire and comely, and dost thou 
despaire of life? And all for love, and all for love! fond 
foole, worthy to weare a coate with foure elbowes, this 
were enough if there were no more men in the world but 
one; but if there were two, why shouldst thou languish? 
— much lesse, knowing there is so many to be had." 

"O," quoth Gillian, "what is all the men in the world 
to me now I have lost Richard, whose love was my life?" 

"I pray thee rise", quoth Meg, "and let us go drinke 
a quart of sacke to wash sorrow from our hearts." 

"O", quoth shee, "I cannot rise if you would give me 
a hundred pound, nor will I rise for any man's pleasure." 

"What," quoth Meg, "if your father sent for you, would 
you not goe to him?" 

"No," quoth she. 

"Would you not goe to your mother?" 

"No." 

"But what if your brethren requested you to rise?" 
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"Y'faith, I would not," quoth she. 

"Say that some of the king's gentlemen intreated your 
Company?" 

"Never prate, I would not goe to the best lord in the 
land," quoth tiillian, "nor to no man eis in the world." 

"No?" quoth Meg. "I am sure you would." 

Quoth she: "If I doe, say I am an errant queane, 
and count nie the veriest drab that ever trod on two 
shoocs." 

"Nay," quoth Meg, "seeing you say so, I have done. 
I was about to teil you of a matter, but 1 see it is to 
small purpose, and therefore I'le keep my breath to coole 
my pottage." 

'*A matter?" said Gillian. "What matter is it? Sweet 
Meg, teil nie." 

"No, no," quoth she, "it is in vaine. I would wish 
you to Cover yourselfe close and keepe yourselfe warme 
l(5aHt you catch an ague, — and so good night, Gillian." 

"Nay, but Meg," quoth she, "good Meg, if ever thou 
(lidst love nie, let me know what this matter is that you 
Hpc^ake of, for l shall not be in quiet tili I know it." 

"Tush, 'tis but a triHe — a triüe," quoth Meg, "not 
WDith the talko. Your sweetheart Eichard hath sent bis 
man Robin for you, and, as he tels me, he hath a token 
to (lelivor you." 

"What," (luoth Gill, "is that true? Where is Robin? 
Why coines ho not up?" 

"Truly," (juoth Meg, "he counts it more then manners 
to presse into a niaide's Chamber. Beside, he would be 
h)ath to give any cause of suspition to any of your fellowes 
to Ihinko ill of him or you. For nowadayes the world is 
trrowiie to such a passe that if a maide doe but looke 
nuM'rilv upon a young man, they will say straight that 
oMxov sho shall be bis wife or that she is bis harlot; but 
it' th(\v s(H^ a man oonie into a woman's Chamber they will 
not stirko to swoare that they have been naught together. 
l'or whioh cause Robin intreated me to come unto vou 
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and to certifie you that hee stayed at the Three Tunnes 
for your comming. But seeing you are abcd, I am sorry 
I have troubled you so much, and therefore farewell, good 
GilUan." 

"O stay a little, good Meg", quoth she, "and I will 
goe along with you." And with that, on she slipt her 
petticoate and made such hast in dressing herseife that 
she would not stay the plucking on of her stockings nor 
the drawing on of her shooes. 

"Why, how now, Gillian", quoth Meg, "have you forgot 
yourselfe? Remember you are ill and sicke abed." 

"Tush", quoth shee, "I am well enough now." 

"But if you goe foorth to-night you are an 'arrant drab' 
and a 'very queane'", quoth Meg. 

"Tush, 'tis no matter for that," said Gillian. "Griefe 
hath two tongues, to say and to unsay, and therefore I 
respect not what you prate." And therewithall shee ran 
downe the stayres after Margaret, who got Robin to goe 
before to the Three Tunnes; where when Gillian came, 
she asked him how his master did, and what his errand 
was to her. 

"Soft, first let US drinke", quoth Robin, "and then let us talke. 
That we cannot pay for, shall he set up in chalke." 

"You speak merrily", quoth Margaret, "whatsoever 
you meane. But I would I could see the wine come once, 
that I raay drink a hearty draught; for sorrow, they say, 
is dry and I find it to be true." 

"Then drinke hard", quoth Roh in, "and hid sorrow adue." 

Thus when they had whipt off two or three quarts 
of wine, Gillian began to grow as pleasant as the best 
and would needs know of Robin what it was he had to 
say to her. 

"Nothing", quoth he, "but to doe my master's com- 
mendation and to deliver you his token." 

"This token?" quoth Gillian. "What, a willow garland? 
Is the matter so plaine? Is this the best reward hee can give 
me for all my good will? Had he nobody to flout but mee?" 
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**Ye8, by my faith", quoth Meg, "it was his minde 
Ümt 1 shoulil beare you Company. Therefore looke what 
he sont to you he did the like to mee; and that thou 
malest the better believe me, see where it is." 

''O intoUerable injury!" quoth Gillian. "Did I take 
paines to rise and come out of my warme bed for this? 
O how unfortunat^ have I beene above all other in the 
World! — Well, seeing I cannot recall what is past, I 
will take this as a just penance for my too much folly; 
and if Margaret will agree, we wiU weare these disdain- 
ÜiU branches on his marriage day to his great disgrace, 
though to our continuall sorrow.'' 

**CV>ntent'\ quoth Meg. '^All is one to mee. Looke 
what thou wilt allow I wiU not disKke."' And so paying 
th<^ shot^ awav they went. 

At length. when the marriage day was come and 
that the bride in the middest of her friends was set downe 
tv^ dittuers Margret and Gillian« attyred in red stammell 
|Hftliv\>at^. with white Knnen sleeres and fine hoUand 
aprv^tt^j^x havitt^ their wiUow gariands on their heads, 
etttn^d itttv^ the hall einging this seng: 



Wt %'"cw, wulv»w, will«?w, 

l^^^ ^fct-cv w«^* «?ttiijr:u d Ji jcir Jib^rt^r^ 
V^Kt ci\:v>d ".i^ vTArritj -ii«* wilaw ^GsrlaibiL 

\Mvi U Mir XxyJnr*^ ,*W5j5«t '«-^j WpC Vrm rtul lUfieR: 

>s:ti^ >*»;ic^, wUtow, wtlli/w. 
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No cost we accounted too much for bis sake, 

Sing all of greene willow, 
Fine bands and handkerchers for him we did make; 

Sing willow, wiUow, willow, 
And yet for onr good will, our travell, and paine, 

Sing all of greene willow, 
We have gölten nothing but scorne and dlsdaine, 

As plainly is prov'd by this willow garland. 

Then pardon our boldnesse, thou genile, faire bride, 

Sing all of greene willow, 
We speake by experience of that we have tride; 

Sing willow, willow, willow, 
Our overmuch courtesie brod aU our woo, 

Sing all of greene willow, 
But never hereafter we meane so to doe, 

For this onely brought ns the willow garland. ^ 

Their song being thus ended, the bride said she was 
heartily sorry for their hard fortune in love, greatly blam- 
ing the bridegroom for his unkindnes. 

"Nay, do not so", quoth Meg, "for you shal find him 
kind enough soon at night. But seeing he hath disappointed 
me in this sort, it shall go hard but I will make shift 
to lose my maidenhead as soone as you shall lose yours, 
and you shall make good haste but I wil* be before you. 
— O God," quoth she, "have I been so chary to keep 
my honesty and so dainty of my maidenhead that I could 
spare it no man for the love I bore to hard-hearted 
Eichard, and hath he serv'd me thus? — Well, Gillian", 
quoth she, *'let us go. Never wil I be so tide in affection 
to one man again while I live. What a deale of time 
have I lost and spent to no purpose since I came to 
London, and how many kinde offers have I forsaken, and 
disdainfuUy refused of many brave gentlemen, that would 
have bin glad of my good will! I thinke I was accurst 



1) For an older and perhaps the original "wiUow" song see 
Percy's Reliques. Deloney, it wUl be noted, humorously varies the, 
motif by assi'gning the part of disappointed lover to womcn. 



V ^?»ID^ iiyv? ii> ^:matiJLj^ W-j^L I ^ät Side. bm hence 
izrw*ri ijlT.c iw ff I rffc» rftSÄ:«^ v^ec I am reason 
aiij ii^w-isai Tnssc 3»?. I w«mx3j£ k* fcr a gcKxl thinj 
"äac ITT 5ri«if& fi :i? rtr^ncrr 5^::=<L>i i3ft>w dial one 
117 rf3«? *«. i»:«:»?, *i*f 7ra:t-?s»^ laci all liis while liv'd 
ii Lf:*iÄ:!i >i:7. !fk* ii: xii^oxteiK»* üüeisbinr of ihe com- 
Hfiaw^aJÄ: "^»«rt S I St.» A-eT ^ajLl &*mif tkai I will be 

T^-is Mareapf c in a Ti>?iÄica»?tT tusiüor wem her waies 
4i*i 13. <ä*:^» riüi»? aft^r. :?&•* 5?r?o»?k«^ Wesiminster anc 
aK^atirti .:a «!•? knL£"> araij :o BoLißo^k aihl while tlic 
?f-*2^ liksz^i i?tfifaEEL* a IaLa»inf<5?e* ;o A^ campe And nevei 
art«?r *iid ^^ set störe bj a^rsetfe. bai became commor 
n«> tfa« eall t>f «^Tefr man. oLI siicii uote as all Touthfal 
•feüÄts was bazi^«?ti bj oU a^e. Aad ia the end sli< 
fcft Eer life in IsIin^ocL*V b«?iM Twnr peniieni for all he] 
former '>ffell♦^?s. 

Gilliaii in the end was weil married and became 
very 2»>:»d hoasekeeper. üvia^ ia hoaest nanie and {bs% 
ül her djinjz daj. 



Chap. IV. 
Itow RMBi Itokui aad kis fMmres smb ktffMW tke kinf 



The Kinjj's Majesty having rojrally won the stroim 
town of Bullen, victoriously he retunied and eame int 
England, and aeeording to his acouslomed manner lyiai 
at his palace of Whitehall. divers of the nobility. passiai 
fip and «Iowa Westminster. ilid many times heare Üü 
shoomaker's journymen singing: whose sweet voyces anö 
pleasant songs was so pleasing in the eares of the hearers 
that it caased thera to stay about the doore to hearkefl 
thereunto. Robin above the rest declared such cunning 
in his sori:^ that he ever obtained the ehiefest praise. And 

'■ i. e. BuUion or Bullen ^= BouloOTe. 
-I See Appeadix. 
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no marvell, for bis skill in pricksong was more then or- 
dinary; for which cause the singing-men of the Abbey did 
often call him into the quire. 

Now you shall understand that by their often singing 
in the shop, the journeymen of that house were noted 
above all the raen in Westminster, and the report of their 
singing went far and neer insomuch that at the last the 
King's Majesty had knowledge thereof, who, hearing them 
80 greatly commended, caused them to be sent for to the 
Court. Whereupon Eound Eobin and bis foure fellows 
made themselves ready. And their master being of a 
good mind, against the day that they should goe before 
our king, he suted *) them all at 4iis owne proper cost, in 
doublets and hose of crimson taffety, with black velvet 
Caps on their heads, and white feathers. On their legs 
they had fine yellow stockings; pumps and pantofles on 
their feet; by their sides each of them wore a faire sword. 
And in this sort being brought before his Majesty, upon 
their knees they craved pardon for presuming to come 
into his royall presence. 

The king, seeing them to be such proper men and 
ättyred in such gentlemanlike manner, bad them stand 
up. "Why, my lords," quoth he, "be these the merry- 
Diinded shoomakers you spake of?" 

"They are, most dread soveraigne," said they. 

"Certainly," said our king, "you are welcome every 
one; but who among you is Eound Eobin?" 

"My liege", quoth Robin, "that man am I, 
Which in your Grace's Service wiU live and die. 
And these be my fellowes, every one, 
Ready to waite your Royall Grace upon." 



1) Compare Mrs. Eyre's description of the attire her husband 
is to don, and the other numerous references to dress and dress- 
stuffs. Deloney describes costume with the knowledge and gusto 
of a merchant tailor that understands his art and realizes its 
decorative possibilities — wliich would seem to corroborate Nash's 
lestimony that Deloney was a silk-weaver. 
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"How DOW, Robin/' said our king, "what, canst thou 
**A little, my liege", quoth he, "as I see place and time." 

Hi« Orace, laughing heartily at this pleasant com- . 
panion, told him that he heard say he could sing well. 

"TriiHt mo", quoth Robin, "at your Grace*s request 
Von Hhall well perceive we will doe our best." 

Hereupon the king säte him downe, where many great 
lordH and ladies of high estate attended on his Highnesse. 
And boing in the Christmas time, after the master of 
nH*rry disports had performed all his appointed pastimes, 
Hobin with his fellowes Jiad liberty to declare their cun- 
ning bofore our king. But the majesty of his princely 
presonce did so amate them that they were quite dash'd 
out of countenance; which his Grace perceiving, gave 
them many gracious words of encouragement. Whereupon 
they began in this sort, singing a song of the winning 
of Bullen: — 

The Song of the Winning of Ballen — snng before 
the King') by Round Robin and his fellowes. 

In the moneth of Oetober 
Our king he would to Dover, 

By leave of Father and the Sonne. 
A great armie of men 
Well appointed there was then, 

Before our noble king to come. 

The Taliant Lord AdmiraU, 
He was captaine generali 

Of aU the royaU navie sent by sea. 
The sight was worthie to behold, 
To see the ships wiih shining gold 

And Hags and streamers, sailing aU the way. 



«^ In Jack of Newbury the clothier s Spinners and carders sing 
the ballad, The Ungrateful Knight and Fair Flower of Northumber- 
land. be6>r^ King Henry and Queen Katherine. See Ritson^s Ancient 
S^Migs and Ballails. 
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At Bullen then arrivlng, 
With wisdome well contriving, 

The armed men were set in battle 'ray; 
And Bullen was besieged round. 
Our men with drum and trumpets' sound 

Before it march*d couragious that day. 

Then marke how all things chanced: — 
Before them was advanced 

The royall Standard in the bloodie fleld. 
The Frenchmen standing on the walls, 
To them our English heralds calls, 

Wishing in time their eitle for to yeeld: 

"Our king hath sent to prove you; 
Because that hie doth love you 

He proifer'd mercy, if you will imbrace. 
If you deny his kinde request, 
And in your obstinacie rest. 

Behold you bring yourselves in wofull case." 

Quoth they; "Wee doe deny you, 
And flatly we defle you. 

Faire Bullen is a famous maiden towne; 
For all the deeds that hath beene done, 
By conquest never was she won. 

She is a lady of most high renowne." 

When they so unadvised 
His proffer had despised, 

Our ordinance began to shoote amaine, 
Continuing eight houres and more; 
For why our king most deeply swore 

Her maidenhead that he would obtaine. 

When thus his Grace had spoken, 
Hee sent her many a token, 

Firie baUs and burning, brazen rings, 
Faire, broad arrowes, sharpe and swift, 
Which came among them with a drift, 

Well garnish'd with the gray goose wings. 

This maiden towne that lately 
Did shew herseife so stately. 

In seeking favour many teares she shed. 
lipon her knees then feil she downe, 
Saying: "O king of high renowne, 

Save now my life and take my maidenhead!" 
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Lo, thus herseife she ventred. 

And streicht her streets wee entred, 

And to the market place we marched free. 
Never a Frenchman durst withstand 
To hold a wepon in his hand, 

For all the gold that ever hee did see.*) 

Their song being ended, our king cast them a purse 
with tifty faire angells for a reward, commending both 
their skill and good voyces: and after much pleasant 
ooninuuücation they liad liberty to depart. And when 
they oaiue honie they told to their master all their 
merrinient before the king and what reward his Grace 
had bestowed on them: and po wring the gold downe upon 
the table, the same being truly told by their master, every 
man's shaiv oame just to tive pound apiece. Which when 
Round Robin sa\\\ he swore he would bestow a supper 
u^K>n his master and misiresse that night, thougfa it cost 
hini two au^ls. Whioh his fellowes hearing, and seeing 
Robin's lilH^rall heart to be such, said they would joyne 
with hitiu and laytüiT their money together, would have 
all the shooiuakei-s ia Westminster to beare them Company. 

n.^0"!^ :if\ quo'.h Kobin. ~witrL %LL mj heart. 
Ar. vi :w«»:\:v >,vHlLrL^ I will spead for mj pari: 
Av-i i> I JiruL true iii:irL *nd sim^ before our king*, 
As ru.iu-h >hill ei -.•"?. :: tou spend before oor pskrting. 
S-- > jlII we riv-r ziu>i'.*ke ind ^rillAnt eheer«-. 
St'-'x- Avi >v.jrir. clir^c wine. strooär ile and beare.'' 

T" '> .>::u^ :o*-:':L.:d«eti. they mec all logi^ber at the 

>:^' I :: :1>: Bell, wi^d^ they were so laerrT as mi^t be. 

^: v». ,1: :i:v.e K;-:::: ceiCJ^ to oIäzI'* his loaster, tiial had 

: .: ::r : :'Ter-s^ >;aoe ^octez. häs siistnesss*? with childe. 

':l • :L> *^ea^v\ ;-L:ch he. -AK du^ whfle I have 

:<- • .;: *A.\fV- 1 Till .n-^j i:i eiirrLe^ dteÄ shatt see 

y i :L.',:r^ si^r'j-:^:. :ri^::ia^ ~ri»Ljfcö> • t39&. ovt the 
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her belly will rise like a tun of new ale, — thou know'st 
I am the 'Cocke of Westminster'." 

"I", quoth Robin, "you had that name 
More for your rising, than your goodnesse in Venus' game." 

The Company at this laugh'd heartily; but seven yeeres 
after,*) this jest was remembred, for in all that space had 
not his wife any child. Wherefore Robin would often say 
that either his master was no perfect man, or eise his 
mistresse was in her infancy nourished with the milk of 
a mule, which bred such barrennesse in her. For tili her 
dying day she never had child. 

And after they had lived together many yeeres, at 
last Richard Casteler dyed, and at his death he did divers 
good and godly deeds. Among many other things, he 
gave to the City of Westminster a worthy gift to the 
cherishing of the' poore inhabitants forever. He also gave 
toward the reliefe of the poore, fatherlesse children of 
Christ's Hospitall in London to the value of forty pound^) 
land by the yeere. And in the whole course of his life he 
^was a very bountifuU man to all the decayed housekeepers 
of that place, leaving behind him a worthy example for 
other men to follow.^) 



1) i. e. in 1554, the date of Casteller's death. The novelist 
apparently came near forgetting for a moment that in order to 
connect Meg's going to Boulogne (1544) with Richard's marriage 
he had made Richard younger than he actually was, and that 
therefore the historic date stood in the way of the 'many yeeres 
after' with which the story was to end. It is possible, of course, 
thoTigh not very likely, that the conclusion is an instance of the 
corrections and angmentations advertised on ilio title-page. 

2) Forty-three, according to Grafton. See Tiitroduction. 

8) Graf ton: "whose example God grannt many to follow." 



Master Peachey and His Men. 



Chap. I. 

Tke ptoasut storey of Peachey, the Hmm» skoomaker of 
Fleet Street n 



Mueh about this time there lived in London a rieh 
shooüiaker. aud a gailant housekeeper, who, being a brave 
mau of persou. bore a miud agreeable thereonto, and was 
therefore o( most men ealled Lusty Peachey. Hee kept 
all the yeere forty tall men on worke, beside prentise«, 
and every one hee clothed ia tawny coats, wfaich he gave 
as his üvery to them, all with blaek caps and yeUow 
feathers: and every Sunday and holiday^ when this gentle- 
mauUke Citizen went to church in his black gown garded 
with velvet. it was his order to have all his men intheir 
liveries to wait upon him« with every man his sw(»rd and 
buckler. ready at au\' time if need reqnired. 

It came to passe upon S. George^s D^lj that this jolly 
shoomaker. bein^ servant to the Duke of Suffolk, went 
to the court with all his men after hinu to gire attendance 
upou his noble master; which some yong genttemenf more 
wantoü than wise. beholdin^. and envying bis gallaunt mind, 
devised how they mi^ht picke some quarrell, th^reby to 
have üocasion to try his maahot.>d. Quoth they: ^Did yö» 
ever kuow a shov>maker. a sowter. a cobüng eompanion, 
brave it so with the best as this fellow doth?*' — ''See 
with what a trniri o( hardie squires he goes^ what sqnaring 
lads thov bo:^^ '^Thoy look as if they woald fight wift 
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Gargantua, and make a fray with the great Turk, and yct 
I durst lay my life they dare scantly kill a hodgeliog." — 
"Mark him, I pray; I Warrant you tliere is never a knight 
in this countrey that goes with so great a train." 

"'Swounes", quoth one, "it were a good sportto draw 
and try what they can do." 

"My masters, be advised", quoth anotlier, "and attempt 
nothing rashly. I teil you this fellow is a hardy coine; 
he is currant mettle y'faith, and whensocver you try him 
rie Warrant you shali finde he will not ilie a foot." 

With that comes by lusty Tom Slutoley*) and Strang- 
widge. two gallant sea-captaines, who wcrc attired all in 
crimson velvet, marriners' wido sloi)s that rcacht to the 
foot, in watched silk thrunib-liats and white feathers, 
haying pages attending Avith thoir weapons: who, seeing 
a Cluster of gentlemen in hard communication at the court 
gate, askt what was the matter. 

"Marry, captaine", quoth they, "we are all behohling 
to yonder lusty gallant that hath so many waiting on him, 
with tawny coats." 

"'Sblood, what is he?" quoth Stutely. 

"He seemes to be a gallant man", said Strangwidgo -), 
"whatsoever he be. And were it not I sec him in the 



1) A famoTis gallant was he in liis days, — 

And lusty Stukely was ho cal'd in Oourt. 

The Life and Death of famoua Thomas Stukely, 
Boxhurgh Collection; rcpriutcd in R. Simpson's 
School of Shakespeare, vol. 1. 

The form Stuteley (Stowtley) occiirs long heforo tho diiio of 
the GtenÜe Graft; e. g. in a ballad relatlng to Ötucloy's Florida 

project: — 

Now Stuteley, hoice thy sail 

Thy wished land to find, 

And never do regard vain talk. 

Simpson, p. 151. 

3) A name familiär to Deloney's readers as that of Mrs. Page's 
lorer, executed in 1591 for the murder of Mr. Page of Plymouth. 
Daloney himself had written two ballads on the subject 
palaestra XVIII. 11 
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Duke of Suffolk's liverie') I should have takea him by his 
train U> be sniiie lord at the leas^." 

"Nay'\ (iuoth Stutely, "he is some kaigfat of good 
livin^." 

''üentbjiiien'', quoth they, ''how yoor judgements de- 
coive you. It is f^fTtaino he is as good a sbooemaker as 
auy \h in Heet Street." 

"What? Ih he but a sbooemaker?" qaotb Stutely. 
"() how that Word iiiakes me scratcb my elbo! Can a 
sbooemaker coine to the court witb more serving-men at 
his lieehjs then Captaine Stutely? See bow it makes my 
bh)od rise. the passion of my beart, bow tbe villaino 
H<|uares it out! See, see, wbat a Company of bandsome 
fellüwes folh)W liini: it is twenty pound to a penny but 
th<iy W(5re h(itter borne then their master/' 

"Not so'\ (luoth the gentleman; "but I Üiiok tbeir birth 
and hrint^ing up was niuch alike, for tbey be all sbooe- 
niak(M'H and his stoolo companions/' 

"Now, hy this iron and steell", quotb Stutely, "were 
it not tliat h(^ is attendant on the good duke I would bave 
hini hy thc^ can^s presontly. I will lay an bundred pound, 
and stakte it (h)wn(> straight, that Captaine Strangwidge 
and I will hcMit him and all his forty men." 

Tho ^^(MillcMncMiJx'ing ready to set this match forward, 
H:nM\ll.v (M)nnu(MHl(»d the captaine's high courage. Notwitb- 
stnndin^', Mu\v would not hazard their money on such a 
despt^rati^ niatrh. 

**\V(»1I, giMithMntMi", (juoth they, "you say be dwels in 
Klotzt StriM^t, and that l\c is a shoomaker. Never trust us 
moi*o if wo hoiMjmo not his customers; but tbe crossest 
oustomors sluill he linde us that ever came to bis sbop for 
shooos/' **Na,v*\ nuoth Stuteley, "we will bespeak boots 
of hinu and thus wo will raise our quarreil: When they 
aiv nuuio, if Wwy oomo not on oasie and sit on our legs 



M Thoiujis Stuoli\v was a rotainor to the Duke of Soffolki 
wUonoo porhnps OolonoyV vorsion. 
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neatly, we will make them pluck them off againe, and 
presently we will beat them in peoces about bis pate; 
which if he seeme to take in dudgin, and with bis men 
foUow US into tbe street for revenge, if wo make tbem not 
leap before us like monkies and force them run away like 
sheep-'biters, let us lose our credits and captainships for- 
ever/' 

"But what if you should chance to kill any of them?'' 
Said the gentlemen. 

"'Swounes", quoth they, "what care we! We are 
bound to sea on a gallant voyage, wherein the king hath 
; no small venture, and without us it cannot go forward; 
■ 80 that it is not tbe death of twenty men can stay us at 
home, and, therefore, when they should be seeking of us 
in Fleet Street, we would be seeking out the coast of 
Florida." 1) 

"You say well, captaines", quoth they, "and, no doubt, 
if you do any such thing we shall heare of it, for the 
report thereof will be famous through London." 

"Within a while after, Stutely and Strangwidge, having 
thus determined, came into Fleet Street, and making in- 
quiry for Peachie's shop they were by every man directed 
to the house, where when they were come, they called for 
the goodman of the house. The foreman of the shop de- 
manded what their will was. 

"Why, knave", quoth they, "what carost thou? Let 
US speak with thy master." 

"Gentlemen". quoth he, "if you lack any such com- 
modity as we make, you shall finde nie sufflcient to serve 
you, for to that end hath my master set me in the shop." 

"Why, Jack Sauce", quoth Stutely, "you whorson 
peasant, know you to whom you speak?" 



9 For a detailed account of Btucley's Florida project (1663) 
see Simpson, pp. 32-r39. Of course it was not Henry VIII but 
Elizabeth who had **ao smaU venture" in this buccaneering ex- 
pedition. 

11* 
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"0 intoUerable comparison!" quoth Stutely. "Flesh 
and Wood cannot beare such abuse. I'le teil thee what", 
quoth he, 'If we two beat not thee and thy forty men I 
dorst be hang'd up at thy doore/' 

"Pie, fie, 'tis too much oddes". quoth Peachy. "Dare 
jou two take ten? Nay, dare you fight with five?" 

"Take that and try", quoth Strangwidge — and there- 
withall gave him a sound blow on the eare. 

"Nay, tliis is too much", quoth Peachy. "Put up this 

and put up all. Stutely and Strangwidge", quoth he, ''if 

you be men meet me in Lincolne's Inne Fields presently." 

"Content", quoth they — and thereupon went their 

wayes. 

Peachie, fetching straight his sword and buckler, caU'd 
bis man John Abridges to go with hini, charging all the 
rest 00t to stir out of doores; and so into the Fields they 
went, where immediately they met with these lusty cave- 
liers. The captaines, seeing him come only with one man, 
askt if there were ^) all the helpe he had. 

"I will request no more", quoth Peachie, "to swinge 
you both out of the Fields." 

'*Brag is a good dog", quoth Stutely; "but teil us, 
käst thou made thy will and set thy house in order?" 
''What if I have not?" quoth Peachie. 
"Why, then", quoth Strangwidge, "for thy wife and 
children's sake go home againe and do it, or eise get more 
aide about thee to preserve thy life". 

"Why, how now, master", quoth John Abridges, "come 

you into the field to fight with women? Why, these be 

' ^wq disguised butter-whores, I'le lay my life, that have 

öiore skill in scoulding then in fighting. But heare you'\ 

quoth he, "if you be men leave your foule words and draw 

J^our faire weapons, and, because I will spare your middle 

peece, if I strike a stroke below the girdle call me cut." 

"'Sblood, shall we be thus out-braved?" quoth Stutely. 

1) well. 
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And therewith drawing their weapons, they feil to it 
lustily, where Peachie and his man laid so bravelv about \ 
them that they beat both the captaines out of breath. In ^ 
which fray Stutely was wounded in the head. and Strang- | 
widge in the sword-arnie. But at last they were parted | 
by many gentlemen that canio in good time to prevent 
further mischiefe. 

The captaines got them straight to the surgion. and 
Peachie with his man went directly home. And while 
they were a-dressing, Peachie, hearing how they were 
hurt, sent to Stutely a kerchiefe by one of his men, and 
by another a scarffe to Strangwidge. By the third he sent 
a bottle of aqua xitae, wishing them to be of good cheare, 
for hee intended to be better acquainted with them ere 
long. The captaines. finding these favours to be but flouts, 
were more grieved thereat then at their hurt, and there- 
fore, with many disdainfull Speeches, they refused his 
proffer'd curtesie. 

And you shall understand that afterward Peacliie's 
men, by two and two at a time, did often meet and flgW 
with them, and so narrowly would they watch for them 
that they could be in no place in peace, insomuch that 
the captaines found fighting-work enough and a great deale 
more then willingly they would; whereby they received 
many scarres and wounds in the body, so that lightly they 
were never out of surgions' hands. Upon a time it chanced 
that, being upon the point of their voyage and shortly to 
go to sea, Stuteley and Strangwidge having beene at the 
court and newly come from my Lord AdmiraPs lodging, 
before they came to Charing Crosse they were encountred 
by a couple of Peachie's men, who presently drew upon 
them and laid so freely about, that the two captaines 
were glad at length to house themselves for their refuge. 
"New, a plague on them". quoth Stuteley, "shall we never 
be in quiet for these quoystrels?') Never were we so 



^) i. e. coystrels. 
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rrited before. 'Swownes, we can no sooner look into the 
reets but these shoomakers liave us by the eares. A pox 
n it that ever we medled with the rascals! 'Sbloöd, they 
e as unluckie to be met as a hare on a jorney or a 
ergeant on a Sunday morning, for ever one mischiefe or 
)ther foUowes it. Captaine Strangwidge", quoth he, "there 
is no other shift but to seek their friendship; otherwise 
\ve are in danger every houre to be maimed. Therefore, 
to keep our lims sound against we go to sea, 'tis best to 
finde meanes to quiet this grudge." 

"Then", said Strangwidge, "it were good to do so, if 
a man knew how. But you may be sure they will not 
easily be intreated, seeing we have so mightily abused 
them in speech." Thus they cast in their mindes divers 
times by what meanes they might be reconciled. And 
albeit they sent divers their friends unto Master Peachie, 
and by his men, yet they would not yeeld nor give consent 
to be appeased nor to put up such wrong as they had 
received, without further revenge; so that the captaines 
were at length constrained to make sute to the Duke of 
Suffolk to take up the matter; who most honorably per- 
formed their request. And so the grudge ended betwixt 
thein'), to the great credit of Master Peachie and all 
his men. 



^) In the Play of Siucley, his father when asked lo support 
his suit for the hand of the heiress of Alderman Curtis caUs him 
"a common quarreller" and refers to his 'notorius riots'; and the 
ballad says of his life after his marrlage: 

Taverns and Ordinaries 

Were his chiefest braveries, 

Golden Angels there flew up and down: 

Ryots were his best delight, 

With stately feasting day and night; 

In Court and City thus he won Renown. 
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Chap. n. 

How Harrie Nevell and Tom Drum came to serve Peachqf 
of Fleet Street. 

The faiue of Poachey running through England hj 
nieanes of tlie frayes ^vhich he and his men had with 
Stuteley and Stranirwidge, it made many of that occupatioa 
desirous to come and dwell with him; for besido that hft 
was a tall man of his hands, he was also an excellenfc 
good worknian, and tlierewithall a bountifull housekeeper. 
Among \iany other that was desirous of his Service ther© 
was one ealled Toni Drum that had a great minde to be 
his man, a very odde fellow, and one that was sore in- 
feeted with the sin of eogging. This boasting companion, 
sitüng on a time sadly at work in his master's shop at ^ 
Petworth, and seeing the sun shine very faire, made no 
more to doe but suddenly shrowded up S. Hughe's boaes 
and, taking downe his pike-staffe, clapt his pack at his 
back, and ealled for his master. Who, comming into the 
Shop and seeing his man prepared to be prauncing abroad, 
demanded what the matter was that he followed not his 
businesse. 

•*0 master", quoth he, "see you not how sweetly the 
sun shines and how trimly the trees are deckt with green 
leaves?' 

"Well, and how then?" quoth his master. 

"Marrj% sir \ quoth he, "having a great mind to heare 
the small birds sing, and seeing the weather fitter to walk 
then to work, I ealled you forth to take my leave and to 
bid you farewell. I hope, sir, I have no wager in your hand.*' 

•*TVhy, no", quoth his master. "'Thou wiit be sure to 
take an order for that, and therefore, seeing thon wilt be 
gone, adue." 

"God be with you, good master', quoth he, ''and 
farewell all good fellowes of the Gentle Craft" And 
therewith he departed. 
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The journeymen of the towne hearing that Tom Drum 
ent away, according to their ancient custome they gathered 
lemselves together to drink with him and to bring him 
>ut of town. And to this intent up they go with him to 
he Signe of the Crowne, where they parted not tili they 
had drunk a stand of ale drie. 

Which being done, they bring him a mile on his way, 
carrying a gallon of beere with them. And lastly there 
once againe they drink to his good health, and to Crispianus' 
soule, and to all the good fellowes of Kerbfoord. Which 
beiag done, they all shook him by the band, and with 
hallowing and whooping so Jong as they can see him they 
bid him a hundred times farewell. 

So soone as he was gone out of their whooping, the 
sweat reeking in his band and the ale in his head, he 
trips so light in the highway that he feeles not the ground 
he goes on. And, therefore, being in a merry vaine, and 
desirous to drive out the weary way, as he walks he 
begins thus pleasantly to sing: 

The primrose in the greene forrest, 

the violets they be gay; 
The domble dazies, and the rest 

that trimly decks the way, 
Doth move the spirits with brave delight, 

whose beauties darlings be.^) 
With hey tricksie, trim goe tricksie, 

under the greenewood tree. 

The singing of this song awaked a young gentleman 
^hom sofrow had laid asleepe on a greene bank by the 
highwaye's side. Who, having unadvisedly displeased his 
Parents, in a cholerick humour departed from them, be- 
trug himselfe to travell, thereby to try how Fortune 
^ould favour him abroad. But having now spent all his 
Baoney, he was in a wofull taking, not knowing what to 
do, for never had he beene brought up to any trade 



1) So in P. Perhaps the line should read: who Beautie's 
darlings be. 
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"I am", quotli Tom, ''of the Gentle Graft, vulgarly 
called a shoomaker." 

"The happier thou art"', quotli Harrie, ''that tliou hast 
a trade to live bj', for by that means thou carriest credit 
with thee in every place. But teil nie, good friend, what 
is thy namo, and how far dost thou travell this way?" 

"Sir", quoth he, "I travell to the next towno, but niy 

jorney is to London. Aud as for niy naine, I am not 

_ ashamed to shew it, for my namo is a nowne Substantive, 

I that may be feit, heard, or understood, and to speak the 

J truth, I am called — whoe there! 1 trust, sir, you ask for 

f DO hurt; you are no bayliffe nor bayliff's man, are ye?" 

f '*No, not I", Said Harrie. 

"God's blessing on you", quoth he, *1 love you the 
better; for I was never so fraid lest my hostesse of the 
George in Petworth had sent you for to arrest nie, for 
I think I owe her some ten groats of the score, set up 
in very faire chalk, as one of the principals of her house 
is able to testifie. But I pray God send her meat, for I 
verely think I shall never send her monie." 

"But yet", quoth Harrie, "I know not how to call 
your name." 

"Verily", said he, "I am called Thomas Drum or Tom 
Drum, chuse you whether." 

"Well, Thomas", quoth Harrie, *'! perceive thou art 
a man and a good fellow. Therefore I will not be stränge 
to open my need unto thee. I have beene unto my par- 
ents untoward; and more then that, not knowing when 
1 was well, wilfuUy I came from them. And now that I 
have spent all my money and worne mysclfe out of cred- 
it, I have utterly undone myselfe, for I am not worth a 
groat nor no man will trust me for two pence." 

"Why, then", quoth Tom, "thou art not worth so 
much as goodman Luter's lame nagge, for my Lord of 
Northumberland's huntsman would have given hälfe a 
crowne for him to have fedde bis doggos. Notwithstand- 
ing, be of good cheere; if thou wilt goe to London with 
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me, I will beare thy charges, and, i'faith, at the next 
towne we will bc nierry and have good cheere." 

"Alas", quoth Harry, ''how can that be, seeing you 
have but one penny?" 

"I teil tliee what'\ quoth Tom, "wert thou a shoo- 
maker as I am, thou mightst goe with a Single pennj 
under thy finger and travell all England over, and at 
every good towne have both meate and drinke and lodging 
of the best, and yet have thy penny in störe, as when we 
come to Gilford you shall soono see." 

'i^eleeve me'\ quoth Harry, '"that is more then any 
tradesmen in England eis can doe." 

''Tuslf, quoth Tom. ''shoomakers will not see one 
another lacke, for it is our use, if wee know of a good 
fellow that comes to towne, wanting cither meate or mon- 
ey. and that he nuiko himselfe knowne, he shall neede 
to take no further care: for he shall be. sure that the 
jornoynuMi of that place will not onely give him kinde 
welcome, but also provide him all things necessary of free 
cost. And if he be disposed to worke among them, he 
shall have a nuister provided by their meanes, without 
any sute made by himselfe at all." 

''Verily'\ quoth Harry, ''thou dost ravish rae with the 
good r(^)ort of thy passing kind and curteous trade, and 
1 would spend part of my gentle bloud to be of the Gentle 
(/raft. And for thy curtesie, if thou wouldst teach itiuee, 
I would annoint thee a gentleman forever." 

'^Wilt thou say and hold?'' quoth Tora. 

"Or eis hang me'\ said Harry. 

"Then'\ said he," annoint me a gentleman*) and IwiU 
shape thee for a shoomaker straight." 

Thereupon Harry tooke his knife and, cutting his 
finger, all tosmeared Tom Drunrs face with his bloud, 
that hee made him looke like the image of Bred Streete 
Corner, or rather like the Sarazine's Head without Newgate. 

*) gentlemen. 
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Tom Drum, seeing him doe so, said he might by that 
DS as well annoint him a joyner as a gentleman. 
y'', said Harry, "l do not deceive thee, I Warrant 
t, seeing this blood did spring from a gentleman. If 
i wilt not beleeve me, aske all the men in the towne 
in') and they will say the like." 

"Well, rie take thy word", quoth Tom. "And there- 
> looke that presently thou strip thyselfe, for T will 
t thee in a shoomaker's mould by and by." 

Harry perceiving his meaning did what he willed: 

so he was suted in Tom's attire and Tom in his, so 
t Harry bore the pike-staffe and Saint Hughe's bones, 

Tom swaggered with his sword and buckler. And 
iming in this sort to Gilford, they were both taken for 
omakers and very hartely welcomed by the jorneymen 
ihat place, especially Harry, because they never saw 
. before. And at their meeting they askt him and il 
3ould sing, or sound the trumpet, or play on the flute, 
recon up his tooles in rime, or manfully handle his 
3-staffe, or fight with a sword and buckler. "Beleeve 
\ quoth Harry, "I can neither sound the trumpet nor 
f on the flute; and beshroe his nose that made me a 
omaker, for he never taught me to recon up my tooles 
ime nor in prose." 

Tom hearing him say so told them that he made him 
in old serving-man a new shoomaker. 

"When was that?" quoth they. 

"Marry", saith he, "when I was annointed a gentle- 
1. I thinke this face can shew that I have gentle 
)d about me." 

"Why, then", quoth they, "thou art but a painted 
tleman. But we must account this young man wise, 
t to avoid misery betakes himselfe to follow mistery, . 
cunning continueth when fortune fleeteth; but it will 
hard for such as never were brought up to the bodily 



1) towne-Malin, i. e. Town Mailing, near Maidstone, Kent 
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labour to frame their fine fingers to any coarse^ 
faculty." 

'Not a whit'\ quoth Harry, "for labour bj' custome 
becommeth easie." 

"Thou saist true", said Tom. '1 durst lay a good 
wager T have made more sliooes in oue day then all the 
jornej^men here bave done in a month/' 

With that one of the jorneynien began to chafe, 
saying: "'How many a paire of shooes hast thou luade in 
a day?" 

''I made", quoth Tom, ''when the daies wäre at Ion- 
gest. eightscore paire of shooes in one day.'' 

"0 monstrous, detestable lye!" quoth they. "'And 
thereupon one ran into the chimney and cried: "Come 
againe, Clement, come againe." 

"Whom calst thou?" quoth Tom. 

••I call Clement Carry-lye, that runnes poste betwixt 
the Türke and the Devill. that he may take bis füll load- 
ing ere he goe; for the best jorneyman that everlknev 
never made above ten paire in a day in bis life. And I 
will lay my whole yeere's wages with thee that thou canst 
not make twenty paire in a day as they ought to be. I 
should be ashamed but to doe as much as another, and 
I never saw bim yet that could outworke me; yet dare not 
I take upon me to make a doozen paire of shooes in a 
day. But it is an old saying, 'they brag most that can 
doe least'." 

''Why, thou puppie". quoth Tom, "thou house-dove, 
thou cricket, that never crept furthcr then the chimney 
Corner, teil me what countries hast thou travelled?" 

"Far enough", quoth he, "'to prove as good a workman 
as thou art." 

"I deny that'', quoth Tom, "for I have been where I 
have seene men headed like dogs ; and women of the same 
shape, where, if thou hadst offered them a kisse, they 

*) course. 
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ild have beene ready to have snapt off thy nose. 
lersome I have seen tbat one of their legs hath been 
good as a penthouse to cover their whole bodies, and 
t I have made them shooes tö serve their feet — which 
am sure thou couldest never do. Nay, if thou wilt go 
ith me, if thou seest me not make an hundred paire of 
looes from sun-rising to sun-setting, count me worse 
len a stinking mackrell." 

"Now, verily, thy talke stinkes too much", quoth they; 
and if thou canst do so, never make further jorney, but 
y the matter beere." 

"I teil you", quoth Tom, "I cannot try it in England; 
)r yet in France, Spaine, or Italy; nor in any part of the 
ow Countries; nor in High Germany, Sweathland *), or 
olonia." 

"We think no lesse", quoth they. "Nor in any part 
' the World beside." 

"Yes", quoth Tom, "I can do it as we travell to Eussia, 
r there every day is five and flftie of our dayes in length. 
ay, rie teil you further" quoth Tom. "In some parts of 
le World where I have been it is day for hälfe a yeare 
gether, and the other hälfe yeare is continually night, 
nd goe no further", quoth he, "but into the further part 
Scotland, and you shall find one day there, in the month 
June, to be foure and twenty houres long. And there- 
f*e, my masters, while you live take heed how you con- 
^ry a traveller, for therein you shall but bewray your 
'^ne ignorance and make yourselves mocking- Stockes to 
-n of knowledge." 

"And travellers", quoth they, "uncontrouled , have 
erty to utter what lies they list." 

"Masters, teil me", quoth Tom, "were you not borne 
Arcadia?" 

"No", quoth they; "but why aske you?" 

"Because", said Tom, "that countrey doth more abound 



^) Gf. Gustavus King of Swethland, the tiüe of an old pla^. 
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I teil you once againo, I h*avo Ixmmic ma.4er of an hundred 
men, and put sixteene score to tlie hundred." 

"I praj^ you teil us", (luoth thoy. 'Svliat men were 
they?*' 

"What men were they?*' quoth Tom. "They were 
vermin." 

"In troth", quoth they, ''we thon*i:lit as much. And 
we commend you for telling truth, and we suppose if you 
wre well searcht we should lind twonty vermin waiting 
on you still. But teil us, Tom, arf thou minded to be 
Master Peachie's man?" 

"I am", quoth he, "except he will make me his fellow." 

"By the masse", quoth they. '^then wert thou best to 
have thy wards ready and thy hilts suro, for he receives 
no servant before he tries his manhood." 

"So much the better", quoth Tom, "and tbr that purpose 
I poste up to London." 

Thus having liad at Gilford very good cheere, the 
joumeymen of the townc paid for all. and besido gave 
them money in their purses to spend by the way. And 
so toward London thoy went with all spiMnl. 



Chap. TU. 



How the wilde knight, Sir Jolin Rainsford, for burying a 
■nassing-priest aiive, was faine to leave liis lady and for- 
^ke his house tiii he had obtained his pardon of the king; 
^ho, meeting with Henry Nevell and Tom Drum, went with 
him to serve Peachy of Fleet Street, where for a while 
he became a shoomaker. 

You shall understand that at this timo there livod a 
Kallant knight called Sir John Rainsford*), who was for 
^is courage and valiant lieart inferiour-) to few men living. 



1) Ransford. 

2) inferour. 

Palaeatra XVm. 1'^ 
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He kept a bountifuU house, and a brave Company of tall 
men to waite upon him. To all tbe poore round about 
where he dwelt he was very charitable, releeving them 
daily both with money and meate. He was a fanious 
coortier and in great favour with the king, and the onely 
thing that disgraced his vertues was this, that he was 
something wild in behaviour and wilfull in his attempts, 
often repenting sadly what he committed rashly. 

It came to passe apon a time that as this couragious 
knight was ridin^ home to his own hoose, there was at a 
certaine village a corps carried to be buried. the deceased 
falber of five small ehildren and the late husband of a 
wofoll widdowM, whose poverty was such that she hat! 
DO money to pay for his bunall. Which thing Sir John, 
Ihe paiish priest, doubting« would not by any meanes doe 
his duty to the dead man except he mi^t first have bis 
money. The widdow and her ehildren with many teares 
intrealed him to do his office. but he would not he per- 
swaded, saying: "WTiat, you be^ers, would you haveme 
open my saoreil lips to invocate and call upon the king 
of heaven to receive thy husband's soule and to perswade 
OUT great gnindmoihen the earth, to wrap his cold body 
in her wanne bosonu\ for uothiug? I tel thee, no! First 
shall his soule frie in ihe üames of purgatory tili it be as 
thitt as a paucake, and his boiiy remaine above ground 
tili the cn>wes have pickt his Carrion carkasse to the bare 
boues. And theivfore leave your puling and prate no 
more. least you muke me as chollericke as a quaile/' 

Aud therewithalL as he was going away, the poore 
widdow, falliug Oll her kueeSv pluckt him by the gowne, 
s^ving: '\uKHi Sir Johu. for sweet Saint Charity, say one 
^4tY JIAf/^i. or one l}Mter .VtA^s^ r. and let my poore hus- 
band s cor^^s bo cvnenxl. thougli it be but with one hand- 
ftiU v>f hol\ grvHiud." 

''Nä>\ vlamo \ quoth he. \{o v.^u remember at the last 
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ift how you served me? You would not; no, forsooth, 
i would not — and now, good mistris, I will not. No 
my, no Pater Noster; that is flat. I pray you now see 
your honesty be sufficient to keepe your husband from 
3 crowes. I thought a time would come at length to 
y quittance for your coynes." And with that word away 
5 went. 

The poore widdow, seeing his obstinacy, with a heavy 
eart turned into the highwaye's side, which was hard 
djoyning to the churchyard, and there she and her children 
vofully begged of the passers-by some money to bury their 
ather's dead body. 

At last Sir John came riding with all his men; of 
whom the poor widdow in this nianner began to aske his 
sümes: "Good sir", quoth she, "if ever woman's misery 
mooved your heart to pitty, give me one penny, for God's 
^e, toward the burying of my poore husband." In like 
Banner the children cried, saying: "One penny, for Christ 
lis sake, good master, one penny!" 

Sir John, hearing their lamentable cry, and seeing 
'he dead corps lying there, askt why the priest did not 
Jttry it. 

"0 Sir Knight", quoth she, "I have no money to pay 
or the buriall, and therefore the priest will not doe it." 

''No?" quoth Sir John. "By God's blessed mother I 
iweare I'le make him bury the dead or I'le bury him 
Jive." Whereupon he willed one of his men presently to 
oe to the parsonage for the priest and to bring him 
lither immediately. His men did so, and foorth came 
ir John, in his gowne and corner cap, roughly demand- 
ig who would speake with him. 

"That would I", quoth Sir John Rainesford. "There- 
re teil me, how comes it to passe that according to 
•der you put not this dead corps into the pit?" 

"Sir", quoth he, "because according to order they will 
)t pay me for my paines." 

"Above all men", quoth Sir John, "priestes should 

12* 
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respect the p* M^re and charitably regard the State of the 
needy. because they themselves doe teach charity to the 
people and perswade men unto works of mercy. And- 
therefore. Sir John, seeinir srood deeds are meritorious. doe 
you win beaven by this g*yod work: let the dead possesse 
their due." 

•I. so they shair\ said the priest, •so I niay not loose 
my due. For I teil you further: I count it little better 
then folly to fill my soule with pleasure by emptying my 
purse with coine." 

"Wilt thou not bury him?** said Ihe knight. 

"No, not wiihout money'\ said the priest. 

"I pray thee". said the knight. "let me intreat thee 
for this time to doe iu beeause the woman is poor." 

•Then let me intreat you to pay me*\ quoth the priest, 
^''because you are rieh." 

Sir John Kainsford. seeing him stand so peremptory 
on his points. swore a deep oath that it were best for 
him to bury hhu. "Or*\ quoth he, 'Tle bury thee/' 

"Bury me!' said the priest. "A fig for you, and bury 
blind Bavaid when he is dead, or the dogs that your 
hauks will not eatel" 

The kuiirht, at these worvls, being marvelous angry. 
commauded his men to take him up and cast him into the 
grave. His men made no more to do but presently upon 
their master's woril tooke up the priest and, wrapping 
him i-ouud in his gowue, put him quieke into the grave, 
and the ivst east earth upon him as fast as they could. 

At what time the priest cried out: "Hold, hold, for 
Go<rs sake! Let me rise and I will bury him.*' 

"Nay, soft'\ quoth the knight. *^hou are not like 
to rise. Xo risiug heere betöre the generali resurrection, 
that thou shalt rise to ju\\^emei\t.'^ 

And therefore, quicV as lie was they bnried him. 
\Yhich being doiu\ he v^om^VvW.od the sexton to make 
another gnive for tlio ^V^^A iä'^i^. Aud sending for an- 
other priest he askt lu Vw>i^^ "^'^^^^^ ^^^y tlie dead ^thoüt 
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money. Who, niaking twenty legs, shivcrlng and shaking 
mi\\ feare, answored: ''I, forsootli, with all my heart, for 
they are knaves and no Christians tliat will not doe it." 
Now, when the dead man was biiricd, the knight gave 
:he poore widdow an angell in gold to comfort her and 
ler cbildren — and so rode bis way. 

When he came home he told his lady what he had 
lone; who, greatly grieving thereat, w^isht he had paid 
br twenty burials rather then he had made that one 
)uriall. ''Tis done now", said the knight, "and undone 
t cannot be againe', though with griefe I should kill my- 
.elfe." 

Now you shall understand that the deanc of the dioces, 

having word hereof, rode iip presently to London and 

made a great complaiiit thoroof unto the king. Which 

when his Grace had considered, he was yery wroth thereat, 

and therefore scnt down pursevants to apprehend the 

knight. But he before had forsaken his house, and wandred 

in disguise up and downe the countrey. His lady in the 

nieanc space made great suite for his pardon, being therein 

assisted by divers great counsellors and noble lords, who 

umch lamented the knight's case. Notwithstanding, they 

could hardly forbeare laughing many times when they 

thought upon this mad pranke. 

But as Sir John disguisedly wandred, he chanced 
Wxt Grilford and London to light in the Company with 
Harry Nevell and Tom Drum. But Harry, viewing*) him 
well in the face, discried by his countenance what he was, 
marvelling much to see him in such distresse, made 

'e not known, but sounded him in this sort: 
"Sir", quoth he, "whither do you wander this way, or 
^ what place travell you?" 

"Gentle youth", quoth he, ''fitly dost thou aske me 
]vMther I wander, seeing, indeed, we doe all but wander 
Jn this vale of misery. Dost thou demand whither I travell? 

'j ve wing. 
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Nay, ratlier askc wlnT<»foro I travell, or wherowith I travell, 
and thcn could I soono answer thee." 

"\Sbonos". quoth Toni. "I durst lay a hap'orth of alc 
that the peasant is in labour with love." 

"Xay". quoth Sir John, "hadst thou said I travelled 
with grief«» and thai I was in labour with somDw, then 
hadst thou said ri^ht: for I may say to thee I have had 
a sore labour continually this nionth in paine. and yet is 
not the tinie of iny drlivorance come wherein I should be 
freed froni this untoward child of care. Thou didst thinke 
I was in love — would to God it were so, for while 
I was in lovn my dayes ran foorth in plesant houres. But 
I am cast off h'kc a lumpe of earth from the gardiners 
spade. I love. but I am not beloved, but rather hated 
and despised.'* 

"Tush", quoth Touk "bridle these foolish passions, for 
rie teil thee what: hun^^er asswageth love. and so doth 
time; but if thou be not able to doe any of these. then to 
take an halter. Whieh if thou doest use as it ought, if 
ever thou eomplaine more of sorrow or care, never trust 
my Word for a cupplc of blacke puddings." 

''Belike", said Sir John, "thou hast been some hang- 
man thnt thou art so cunning in the nature of an halter. 
But howsofjver thou accountest it good yet it is an ill 
Word foure times a yr^er at Newgate, and as small comfort 
is it to mf; to h(?are it rehoarst at this time." 

"lndeed'\ said Harry, "these are unsavory tearmes to 
ho spoken to a sorrowfull man. Neither have any of us 
^r^'jit ('/d\is(\ to b(; morry at this meeting, considering the 
hard casfs w(*e are in, that are both masterlesse and 
morifylossc!, which if (iod doe not soone send us will cause 
our sodainf misory." 

With that tho kiii^ht, turning bis head, pluckt his hat 
to his <;ycs to hido thr^ t(»arcs that trickled down his face, 
snyiriL'": "O iny iiuisters, want of money cannot make a 
man iniscmhlc, if he have health and liberty to werke for 
his livin^^: l)nt, iiKhMMl, thr frownes of a good master, the 
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displeasure of a good master, the hate of a good master, 
may easily make a servant miserable — as by mine own 
cxpericnce I have seen and to my grief but lately feit." 

"What, man, be blith", said Tom, "and never grieve 
so mucb for the ill will of a master. God keepe me from 
being of thy mind, for if I should have grieved at the ill 
will of every master that I have served, I verely thinke 
I should have kild a proper man long ere this, for I am 
sure I have had as many masters as there are market 
townes in England." 

"And yet, perhaps", quoth Harry, "none so good a 
master as his was." 

"Never did man speake truer word", said the knight, 
''for hc was to me good, kind. and liberall. But howsoever 
hc liath banisht me his house, yet shall my heart serve 
him while I live. Now doth it come in my mind how 
liappy they are that live in his favour, how blessed they 
be that enjoy his presence. 0, were my head once againe 
shadowed under his faire roofe, it would expell all unquiet 
thoughts, which like milstones presseth downe my heart's 
comfort." 

"What, would you goe dwell with him againe?" quoth 
Tom. ''Fie^ what a base mind doe you beare ! Were it to 
me, by this flesh and bloud, I would rather run as far as 
Jerusalem to seeke a master." 

"Tom, Tom", said the knight, "I know this: wealth 
niakcs men lofty, but want makes mcn lowly, and com- 
monly gentle. Masters have proud servants, but had 1 
beeno as wise as I was wilfull I might have led a happy 
life; but if teares might satisfie for mine offence I would 
quickly recover his favour." 

Hereupon the wofuU knight would have parted their 
Company; but Harry, secretly conferring with him, had' 
knowledge how his griefe grew, and making themselves 
known the one to the other, agreed to goe to London to- 
gether and there to try what fortimo would befall them. 
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The knitrht tooke groat comfort by tliis Conference, 
and liaving störe of gold about him. niade theni great 
cherre at Kingstone, and in the end was content to take 
their counsaile. And coniming into Fleet Streete. Tom 
Drum brought them t«» Peaehie's house. wbere such meanes 
was made that at last lipon the tryall of their manhood 
they were all entertained. And so well Peachy likcd of 
Sir John tliat he vowed he shouki not l>e his man but his 
fellow. 

Within Short tinie after. the Frenehmen liad landedin 
the Ue of Wight ai>out two thousand men of warre, who 
burned and spoyled tht» country very sore: for which cause 
the king had made ready an army of men to goe thither. 
Peachy at his owne i)roper cost set forth thirty of his 
owne servants, well armed at all essayes, and himselfe as 
captaine over them mustred before the king. Who liked 
so well of them that he chose out seaven of that Company 
for his owne guard. At what time Sir John in disguised 
manner shewed there such good service that thereby he 
won his Majesties high favour. and was by him most 
graciously pardoned. Peachy was hereupon made the 
king's shoomaker. Who lived long after in great favour 
and estimation, both with his Majesty and all the honourable 
lords of the court. 



Chap. IV. 



Of Tom Drum's vants, and his rare intertainment at Mistris 
Farmer's house, the faire widdow of Fleet Street 

There lived in Fleet Streete at this time a faire widdow, 
who was famous for her beauty. as she was esteemed for 
her wealth. ') She was beloved of many gentlemen and 
sued unto by divers cittizens. but so deepe was the memory 

1) P puin'tuates: boaiity. as ... wealth, she . . . gentle- 
men, and - 
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her late husband ingravcn in her lieart that she utterly 
jfused marriage, leading a sober and solemne lifo. 

Harry Nevell, having bis heart fired with the bright 
eams of this blazing comet, sought all meanes possible 
D quench the heate tliereof with the floudes of her favourable 
urtesie. And lacking meanes to bring himselfe acquainted 
R?ith so curious a peece, bewrayed by bis outward sighs 
ais inward sorrows. Which upon a time Tom Drum per- 
ßeiving, demanded the cause of bis late-conceived griefe, 
saying: "How now, Hall, what wind blowes so bleake on 
your cheekes now? Teil me, mad wag, hath Cupid and 
you had a combate lately? Why lookest thou so sad? 
Hath the blind slave given thee a bloody nose, or a 
broken head?'' 

"0 no, Tom", quoth he; "that little tyrant aimes at 
no other part but the heart. Therefore 'tis my heart and 
not my head that bleeds." 

"With whom, Hall, with whom art thou in love? Teil 
nie, man. It may be I may pleasure thee more in that 
niatter then my Lord Maior. Therefore, i'faith, Harry, say, 
^ho is it? Never be afraid, man, to unbuckle your budget 
of close counsell to me, for if I bewray your secrets call 
nie dog's nose and spit in my face like a young kitling. 
^ I teil thee, Harry, I am holden in greater account 
^niong women then you are aware, *and they will more 
^iUingly shew their secrets to me then to their ghostly 
ather." 

"But art thou so in favour with fine wenches?" quoth 
iarry. 

"I'faith, sir, I", quoth Tom; "and I tro I have not 
ived thus long but I know how to make a woman love 
iie, by a cunning tricke that I have. I durst lay my life 
t will make a dozen maids runne after me twenty miles 
for one night's lodging, striving who should lirst bestow ^ 
ler maidenhead on me." 

"That tricke surpassos of all that ovor T hoanr', 
[uoth Harry. 
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presently, with a smiling lookc, shc mcctes nie hälfe way, 
saying: 'Wliat, niy friend Tom Drum? Honest Thomas, 
by my Christian soule, hartily welcome!' Then straight a 
chair and a cushion is fetcht for me. and the best cheere 
in the house is set on the table, and then sitting downe 
by my side in her silken gowne, she shakes me by the 
band and bids me welcome; and so laying meate on my 
trencber with a silver forke, she wishes me frolicke. At 
wbat time all the secrets of her heart she imparts unto 
me, craving my opinion in the premises." 

"I assure thee", said Harry, ''those are high favours, 
well bewraying the great friendship that she beares thee. 
And l much marvell that thou, bcing a yoiing man, wilt 
not seeke a wife that is so wTalthy, and so make thyselfe 
famous' by marrying Mistris Farmer; for it is likely she 
could well a way to make him her husband to whom she 
opens her heart's secrets." 

"'Tis true", quoth Tom; "and I know that if I spoke 
but hälfe a word she would never deny me. Nay, she 
would spend ten of her twelve silver apostles on condition 
I would vouchsafe to be her husband. But, wot you what, 
Harry, it is well known, though lillies be faire in shew they 
be foule in smell ; and women, as they are beautif ull so are 
tbey deceitfuU. Beside, Mistris Farmer is too old for me." 
"Too old?" quoth Harry. "Why, man, she is not so 
old as Charing Crosse, for her gate is not crooked nor her 
face withered. But were she an hundred yeare old, having 
so strong a body and so faire a face, she were not in my 
opinion much to be mislikt: yet. in my conscience. T thinke, 
since first her faire eyes behcld the bright sunne she never 
tasted the fruites of twenty Uourishing somers, nor scant 
feit the nipping frostes of nineteene cold winters. And 
therefore her age need be no hurt to her marriage." 

"I'le teil thee my nünd'", quoth Tom. "After a woman 
is past sixteene yeeres old I will not give fifteene blew 
buttons for her. But teil me. Harry, dost thou liko hör? 
If thou dost, say so, and 1 will wairaiit her tliy <)wii(\" 
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•"Gentle Tom Drum*\. quoth Harry, "the true figure of 
anfained friendship and the assured map of manhood, doe 
but prefer me to her ac([uaintaiice and I will request no 
greater curtesie." 

"Here is my hand*\ quoth Tom, 'it shall be done. 
And oa Thursday at night next we will goe thither, and 
then thou shalt see whether Tom Drum can command 
anything in Mistresse Farmer s house or no." 

The day being thus set downe, Harry had prepared 
himselfe a faire sute of apparell against the tinie, and 
beside had bought certaine giftes to bestow on the faire 
widdow. Tom Drum in like sort had drest himselfe in 
the best manner he might. still bearing Harry in hand 
that none in the world should be better welcome theo he 
to the widdow. Wliich, Got wot, was nothing so, for she 
never respccted him but onely for the shooes he brought 
her, — l)ut you shall see how it feil out. 

The day being come, Tom, taking Harry by the hand 
and comming to the widdow's doore, took hold on the bell 
and rung thereat so lustily as if he had beene bound seaven 
yeares prentise to a sexton. Whereupon one of the pren- 
tises came straight to the doore, saying: '"Who is there?" 

"Sirra", quoth Tom Drum, '"'tis 1: open the doore.'' 

The fellow. seeing it to be Tom Drum, with a frown 
askt him what he would have: who answered he would 
speake with his mistris. 

"ily mistris is busie'\ quoth the fellow. ''Cannot I 
doe your errand?*' 

''No, marry, can you not*', quoth Tom. '"1 must speak 
with her myselfe.'' 

•Then stay a little*', quoth the boy, "and I will teil." 
And with that in he went, leaving Tom still at the doore; 
where they säte tili their feet waxt cold before the boy 
returned. 

"By the masse", (juoth Harry, "whatsoever your 
credit with the mistris is I know not. but the curtesie is 
small that is shewen von by her man.'* 
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"Tush", quoth Tom, "what will you have of a rüde 
unmannerly boy? If any of the maids had come to the 
doore we had beene long ere tliis brought to their mistris 
presence. Therefore once againe I will use the help of 
the bell rope." 

At bis second ringing out comes one of the maids, 
saying with a shrill voyce: "Who the divell is at the 
doore, that keepes such a ringing?" 

"Why, you queane", quoth he, '"tis I." 
"What, Tom Drum?" quoth shee. "What would you 
have?" 

"I would speak with your mistresse", quoth he. 
"Trust me", said the maid, "you cannot speake with 
her now. She is at supper with two or three that are 
sutors. Master Doctor Burket is one, and Master Alder- 
man Jarvice the other." 

"Tut", quoth Tom, "teil me not of sutors, but teil her 
that I am here, — then good enough." 

"Well, I will", quoth shee; and with that claps to the 
dore againe and keepes them still without. 

"This geare workes but ill-favouredly yet", said Harry. 
"And you are little beholding either to the meu or to the 
maids, for ought that I sce, that will not shew you so 
niuch favour to stay within dores." 

"'Tis no matter, Harry", quoth he. "But if their 
mistresse should know this she would swinge their coats 
lustely for it." 

And with that one of the boyes, opening the doore, 
told Tom that bis mistresse wold have him send up bis 
errand. 

"'Sblood", quoth he, "is she so stately that she will 
not come downe? 1 have seene the day when she would 
have bin glad to have spoken with me." 

"I", quoth the fellow, "it may be so, — when you 
have brought her a new paire of shoes that hath pincht 
her at the toes." 
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''Come, Harry", said Tom, '1 will take the paines f^^^ 
this once to goe up to her." 

"By my faith, but you shall not", said the fellow. "An^^^ 
therefore keepe you backe, for you come not in here." 

Tom Drum, seeing himselfe thus disgrac'd before bis 
fellow Harry, being very angry') askt if this were the be:st 
entertainment that they could affoord their mistress&'^s 
friends. And therewithall began to struggle with thena. 
Which their mistresse hearing, started from the table and 
suddenly came to see what the matter was. Who being 
certifled of Tom Drum's sawxinesse began thus sharpelj 
to check bim: 

"Why, fellow", quoth she, "art thou niad that thus 
uncivilly thou behavest thyself? What hast thou to say to 
nie that thou art thus importunate?" 

"No hurt", quoth he, "but that this gentleman and I 
would have bestowed a galland of wine to have had three 
or foure houres talke with jou." 

"I teil thee", said she, "I am not now at leasure, and 
therefore, good honesty, trouble me no more. Neither.is it 
my wont to be won with wine at any time." 

"God's Lord", qu.oth he, "are you grown so coy? If 
you and I were alone I know I should finde you more 
milde. What, must no man but Doctor Burket cast your 
water? Is bis phisicke in most request? Well, I meane 
to be better entertained ere I goe, for there is never a 
Flemming^) of them all shall outface me, by the morrow 
masse I sweare." 

Mistris Farmar, seeing bim so furious, answered he 
should have present entertainment according to his desert. 
Whereupon she made no more to doe, but quietly went 
to her servants and willed them to thrust him out by the 
head and Shoulders. Which presently they performed. 
But Harry was by her very modestly answered that if he 



1) P Harry (being vory angry) askt 

2) Felmming. 
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l occasion of any speech with her, the next day he 
)uld come and be patiently heard and gently answered. 

With which words, after she had drunke to him in a 
bblet of claret wine, he departed, and, going home, he 
d Tom Drum he was highly beholding to him for his 
rtesie in preferring his sute to Mistris Farmer. "Surely", 
oth hee, "you are in very high favour with the faire 
»man, and so it seemed by your great entertainment. 
pray thee, Tom, teil me, how tasted the meat which she 
: on thy trencher with her silver forke? And what secret 
IS that shee told in thy eare? Trust me, thou art pre- 
)us in her eies, for she was as glad to see thee as one 
d given her a rush; for when after many hot wordes 
e heard thee draw thy breath so short, she for very 
tty tumbled thee out into the street to take more 
Te." 

"Well", quoth Tom, "floute on — but I am well enough 
rved. rie lay my life, had I not brought thee with me 
>ver a man should have had more welcome then I. And 
>w I consider with myselfe that it did anger her to the 
art when she saw I was purposed to make another co- 
rtner of her presence. But it shall teach me wit while 
live, for I remember an old saying: love and lordship 
ookes no fellowship." 

But when this matter was made known to the rest of 
3 jorneymen, Tom Drum's entertainment was spoke of 
every place; insomuch that it is to this day a proverb 
longst US that, where it is supposed a man shall not be 
ilcomed, they will say he is like to have Tom Drum's 
tertainment. *) And to avoid the flouts that were daily 
ven him, poore Tom Drum forsooke Fleet Street, and at 
3t went into Scotland — being prest for a drummer at 
uskelbrough Field, where the noble Duke of Sommerset 



*) Compare with this definition the passages cited in Murray's 
-tionary; and the practical joke played upon Jack Drum in the 
•plot of Jack Drum's Entertainment. Simpson, vol. 11. 
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aud tbe Eiirle of Warwick were sent with a noble araiy. ') 
Where En^dishnien and Scots mceting, there was fought 
a cruell battle, the victory whereof feil to the Englishmen. 
At what time thero was slaine of the Scots to the number 
of fourteene thousand, and fifteene hundred taken pris- 
oners.-) Where wo will leave Tom Drum tili his returne, 
niaking mention how Harry Novell behaved himselfe in 
tho moano spaco in London. 



Chap. V, 



How Harry Nevell wooed Mistris Farmer and deceived 
Doctor Burket; and how they were both beguiled by a 
prentice that dwelt in the house — who in the end mar- 

ried her. 

Mistris Farmer, fiering the bearts of raany with her 
boauty, was wondrously wooed by Doctor Burket: who 
would givo unto her divers rieh gifts, the which, thoogh 
they were faire and eostly, yet Mistris Farmer woold 
hanlly accept them. but oven what he in a manner bj 
perfoiTO eonstrained her to take, least by his cunning h€ 
should insert therein sonie matter more then ordinaiy, 
that might moove any motion of love contrary to h^ 
naturall inclination. Upon a time Harry Xevell comming 
thother and linding the doctor very diligent to breed the 
widdow's content, whereby he greatly hindred bis proceed- 
ings, cast in his mind how he might disburden the house 
of the doctor and get opportunity to prefer his owne sute. 
At last lighting on a device lit for the purpose, in this 
sort he delt with the doctor: — 



>> P pur.oTTiaies: - fielii. vrhere . . . army where, Knf 
lishmon . . . nieoiirii:. 'hero - 

- Th.is Va:i2e look plsoo in lcvk>. "And at ihis batuil cill^ 
MuskiObrov.*::: ::e:d . . - :hi re weie slaine, ais some of the Sc«** 
theni<oive> Ov^r.fe>>ev:, 14;hon>i::i: Scor.rs ... and there vepe tji*" 
prisv^n ers of :i:e Soov.r> 15 hxindi>?d -" Grafton's Chrankle. 
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There was an Egyptian woman that at Blackwall was 
in travell with child and had such hard labour that she 
was mach lamented among all the wives that dwelt there- 
»boöt. Harry Nevell, comming that way and hearing 
thereof, thought it a fit matter to imploy Doctor Burket 
abont, while in the meane space he might the better 
bewray his aflfection to the widdow. Whereupon he sent 
one to him attyred like a serving-man, booted and spurd, 
who, comming* to the widdow's house all in a sweate, laid 
load on the doore demanding for Master Doctor. 

"What would you with him?" quoth oiie of the maids. 
"Harry", quoth he, "my Lady Sunborne hatli sent for 
Um in all post-hast, and therefore I pray you let me 
8peake with him." 

"I will presently doe your errand", said tho maid. 
Whereupon running up she told him that my Lady Sun- 
borne hath sent a messenger in very great hast to speake 
with him. Doctor Burket, hearing that and being well 
acquainted with the Lady Swinborne'), took leave of the 
widdow and went to the messenger, saying: ''How now, 
good fellow, what would my good lady have with me?" 
"Sir", said the messenger, "she would desire you if 
erer you did tender the life of a lady to make no delay 
bat presently to put yourselfe a-horseback and come to 
^% for she is wondrous sick." 
I "I am sory for that", said the doctor; "and surely I 
' ^1 make all speed possible to come to her.'* Whereupon 
^^ doctor tooke horse and immediatly went with the 
Sörving-man. 

Harry, hearing of his departure, came to the widdow^ 

^ith a smiling countenance and thus merily began to 

vooe her: "Now, Mistris Farmer, happy it is that a yong 

^^^ once in a moneth may find a monient of time to 

^t with you. Truth it is that your good graces have 

. *) Doctor Burket misunderstands the name, — as NeveU in- 

*^ded he should. 
^^UeatiÄ XVm. 13 
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greatly bound ine in affection to you, so that ouely above 
all the woDien in the world I have setled my delight in 
your love. And if it shall please you to requite my good 
will with the like kindnesse, I shall account my birthday 
blessed and remaine your faithfuU friend forever." 

"Gentle man", quotli she, ''for your good will I thank 
you, but I would have you understand that the lesse you 
love me the better I shall like you, for your delights and 
mine are not ahke. I have setled my fancy on a Single 
life, bcing a wiiUlow unmeete to marry and unapt to love. 
Once, iiidoed. I had learned that lesson: but my schole- 
master boing untimely dead that taught me, I grew for- 
getfull of all tliose prineiples, and then I swore never to 
foUow that study more. Wherefore. if you will beconie 
a faithfull friend to me, let me be assured thereof by this, 
that from honcofortli you will not any more trouble me 
with this matter: and thereby you shall bind me to think 
the better of you while I know you. — And doe not think 
I speak this of any affection proceeding from myself to 
any other, or for the desire of any benefit proferred by 
any other to nie.*' 

•'Faire mistris*\ quoth Harry, '"I know it is the 
custome of womon to niake their denials unto their lovers, 
aiiJ striotly to stand on nice points, because they wiU 
not W acoouiited easily won or soone entreated. Alack, 
deere dame. oousider Nature did not adome your face with 
such inoompanible beauty and framed every other part 
so füll of exooUency. to wound men with woe, but to 
worke their content. Wherefore now in the Aprill of 
your yeares and the sweet summer of your dayes. banish 
not the pleasures incident to bright beauty: bat honour 
London strt^ets with the faire fruite of your womb, and 
niake nie blessed by beinir father to the issue of your 
delicate body. And though your beauty as the spring 
doch yet y»^arely izvo\\\ yet in the black winter of old 
age Lt will u..t I>e so: and we see by daily experience 
that tlowers n«jt gathered in time rot and coosume them- 
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ves. Wherfore, in my opiuion, you should doe the 
Tld intollerable wrong to live like a fruitlesse fig-tree." 

"Nay, then, sir", quoth she, "I perceive you will grow 
»ublesome and shew yourselfe no such man as you pro- 
se yourselfe. And seeing among many I request but 
e thing at your hands and you refüse to doe it for my 
ke, 1 may say your frindship is more in words then in 
)rks. Wherefore I perceive I must be constrained to 
11 my maid for a cup of voyding-beere ere you will 
iparL" 

''Nay, mistris", quoth he, "I will save you that labour, 
dng your love commands me; and I pray God grant 
)VL a more favourable mind at our next meeting." And 
ith these words he departed. 

Now, you shall understand that this gallant widdow 
id in her house a very proper youth which was one of 
r aprentices, who had a long time borne his mistris 
3at good will. Whereupon he became so diligent and 
refull about all things committed to his Charge that 
3reby he won much commendations among all the neigh- 
rs and was for the same highly esteemed of his mistris. 
ho, after he had long concealed his grief, at last un- 
rdened himselfe of some sorrow by making a friend 
ivy to his passions; who comforted him in this sort: 
?ush, man", quoth he, "what though she be thy mistris 
id thou her prentise, be not ashamed to shew thy affection 
her. She is a woman wise and modest, and one that, 
)wever she answers thy demand. will not think worse 
• thee for thy good will. Therefore try her; thou knowest 
ot how fortunc may favour thy sute. And the worst is 
ae can but say thee nay." 

"O", quoth he, "if I were out of my years T could 
ave some heart to wooe her; but having yet three quarters 
f a yeere to serve, it may be some hindrance to my 
^edome if she should prove froward." 

"Tush, stand not on those tearms", said liis friend 
"rancis. "She will never requite a kindnes with such 

13* 
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discurtesie, and therefore, William, prove not a foole by ' 
being too fearefull.'' 

"0 my deare friend Francis", quotli he, "how can I 
suppose I should speed well, seeing she disdains Doctor 
Burket, and refuses Master Alderman, and will shew no 
countenance to gallant Master Nevell.'' 

'•What a bad reason is this!" quoth Francis. "Some ' 
cannot abide to eate of a pig: some to taste of an eele; j 
other some are sicke if they see but a crab; and divers 
cannot away with cheese. Yet none of them all but doe 
live by their victuals. Every man hath bis fancy, and 
every woman will follow her own mind: and therefore, 
though she lind not an alderman or a doctor for her Akt, 
yet she may thiiik William, her man, a fit morsell for 
her own tooth.'* 

"lwis'\ quoth William, "thy reasons are good. and 
I have advantage above all other suters to follow niy 
sute, being in the house daily with her, and every evening 
when they are away. Beside, she hath appointed me tbis 
afternoone to come to her closet, that I may shew her 
my reckoning and accounts, and in what sort her State 
standcth. Wherefore, seeing I have such occasion. I will 
no longer trifle out the timc: but so soon as that businesse 
is ended, put niyselfe to the hazard of my happy fortune. 
Wherefore. good Francis, farewell tili I see thee againe. 
And how I speed. at our next meeting thou shalt know." 

The time at last being come that Mistris Farmer had 
appointed to have her books cast over, getting into her 
closet shee whistled for her maid and bad her call np 
William. Quoth she: "'Let him bring his books of account 
with him." 

The maid did as her mistris commanded: and up 
comes William with his books under his armes. And afler 
he had very reverently done ') his duty to his mistris. she 
bad him sit downe. saying: "Xow, W^illiam, let me see 

1) don. 
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ise reckonings justly cast up, for it is long since I have 
st an eye into mine estate." 

''Mistris", quotli he, ''doubt not but your estate is 
od and your accounts justly kept, for I have had as 
eat regard thereto as the goods had been my owne." 

"Therein", quoth she, "I am the more beholding to 
ee. Noither shal thy true service goe unrewarded ii 
live; or if I dye thou shalt not be altogether forgotten." 

These kind speeches greatly comforted William's heart. 
Thereupon he feil to his reckonings roundly, tili, bis mind 
inning too mach on his mistris' beauty, sometimes he 
'ould misse and count threescore and fourescore — ninescore. 

"Nay, there you falle", quoth his mistris, "and over- 
ell forty; for three and foure is but seaven." 

" 'Tis true indeed, Mistris", said he, "and three times 
eaven is just five and twenty." 

"I teil thee", quoth she, " 'tis but one and twenty. 
Phat, fellow, begin you to dote in your yong ycares?" 

''0 my deere mistris", said he, "blame mo not if I 
oe so, seeing your sweet presence hath made farre wiser 
len myself to dote. my good mistris, pardon my 
resumption for being thus bold to unburden my heart's 
riefe unto you. My hearty love to your sweet seife is 
) great that, except you vouchsafe favourably to censure 
nd kindly to judge thereof, that the sorrowes of my 
lind will wound my very soule and make my life loath- 
)me untü me. — Wherefore, my good mistris, despise 
ot your poore servant, but yeeld unto him such succour 
5 may prolong his dayes with many blessed houres." 

His mistris, obscuring her beauty with lowring browes 
- Hke foggy vapours that blot the sky — made him this 
iswer: "How now, sirra? Hath my too much mildnesse 
ade you thus sawcy? Can you set your lovc at no 
Wer a pitch but you must mount to be master of your 
istris?" 

"No, mistris", quoth he, "no master, but your servant 
rever." 
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"Goe to, leave your prating", quoth she, "or I 
breake thy hcad, I sweare. Have I refused, as th< 
seest, a grave and wealthy alderman, that might make' 
me a mistris of worship and dignity; and denied MasteTj 
Doctor of bis request, who, as thou knowest, is at tiiis^ 
day esteenied the cunningest physition in London; and 
diverse other honest and well-landed gentlemen, and 
aniong the rest young Master Nevell who, as some say, :- 
is descended of a noble house, and whose love I dare 
sweare is to nie niost firmely devoted, so that in my heart 
I am perswaded he loves the ground the better that I 
tread on, — and should I, I say, forsake all these to 
make my foot my head and my servant my superiomr, to 
marry thee which art a prentice boy? Nay, sir", quoth 
she, ''seeing you are grown so lusty, 'tis time to tarne 
you and looke to your steps. Therefore, I Charge you 
leave the shop and get you into the kitchin to help the 
maid to washe the dishes and scowre the kettles. And 
whereas since my husband's deeease I have given foure 
nobles a yeare to a water-bearer. I will make thee save 
me that charges: for it is well seene that too long the 
water tankard hath beene kept from thy lazy Shoulders. 
And if thou scornest to doe this, get where thou wilt; 
but if thou wilt remaine with me, so long as thou hast a 
day to serve thou shalt be thus imployed/' 

Hereupon she called up her man Richard to supptie 
bis place and to be foreman of the shop« gracing him 
with the keyes of the counting house. Which William 
seeintr. sadly went out of her sight, wofully to himselfe 
bewayling his hard fortune. But yet such was his love 
to his mistris that he rather chose to be dmdge in her 
kitchin then to change her Service for any other. All 
the servants in the house much mused at this alteration; 
but to no creature did his mistris teil the cause thereof, 
but kept it secret to herseife. Toward the evening, foorth 
he iiiu-t needs goe for water; at what time he wantfid 
no tlont< nf all his fellows, nor bf many of the nei^b(»8' 
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servants: where meeting with his friend Francis, discoursed 
to hirn the whole cause of his disgrace. He greatly 
chaiing thereat perswaded him never to endure such base 
drudgery but rather to seeke preferment in sonie other 
place. 

Notwithstanding, William would not foUow his coun- 
sell, but rather chose patiently to abide all brunts. Night 
being come and supper ended, William was set to per- 
forme his penance for his presumption in love, that is to 
say, to scrape the trenchers, scowre the kettles and spits, 
and to wash up the dishes. Which he went about with 
such good will that it seemed to him rather a pleasure 
then a paine. 

His mistris' closset, joyning to the kitchin, had a 
secret place therein to look into the kitchin; where') 
closely sitting, she earnestly beheld her man how he 
bestirred himselfe in his busines. Whercupon she entered 
into this consideration with herseife: — ''Now fie, for 
shame, how ill doth it beseeme me to set so handsome a 
youth to such drudgery! If he bore a man's mind he 
would never indure it; but being of a base and servile 
coudition, he doth easily indure the yoake of servitude. 
And yet I am too blame so to thinke, for if he had 
. stubbornly disobeyed my commandement, how could I 
otherwise judge but that in pride and disdaine he thought 
himselfe too good to be at any direction. Some servants 
would in such a case have given me many foule words, 
and rather malepartly set me at nought and forsake my 
Service, then to have indured the tearms of disgrace that 
he hath done by this means. But heereby it is evident 
that love thinks nothing too much. — Weil, Will", quoth 
she, "the vertue of thy mind shall breed better thoughts 
in thy mistris; which shall make her reward thy good 
will in a large measure. See, see, how noately he goes 
through Ins work! How handsomely he handles everything! 
And surely, well may I suppose that he which is so faith- 

1) were. 
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füll a servant would certÄinlj' prove a kind husband; for 
this liath beene no slender triall of bis constant heart" 

With that. bearing tbe maid and some- otber of the 
servants talko witb bim, sbe, lending a beedfull eare to 
tbeir speecb, board tbem speako to this purpose: "Good 
Lord, William", quotb ono, '1 marvell mucb tbat yon, 
being of so good parents and baving so Utile a while to 
serve, will be tluis used at ber bands. It were too much 
if you were biit tbis day bound prentice, to be set to such 
slavery/' — "1 swearo*\ quotb anotber, ''I bave three 
times longer to serve tben you; and if sbe sbould bidme 
doe as tbou dost, I would bid ber doe it berselfe, with a 
morin.'' — 'Tle teil you wbat'\ quotb tbe tbird, 'Tle be 
plaine luid use but few wonls, but I would see my faire 
mistris witb tbe blaok Devill before J would doe it." 

''Well, well, niy nmsters", quotb William, "you are 
mad, merry wags: but l take it as great favour done nie 
by my mistris tluis to imploy me, tbat tbereby I might 
bave knowledge bow to decke up a kiteben, tbat, meeting 
with a had huswife to my wife, I know bow to instruct 
her in houshold affaires/' 

''I care for no such favour", said be. 

Their mistris, bearing all, said notbing but determined 
to try them all what they would doe ere it were long.. 
Wherefore, being now greatly affectioned to her man, 
covered her love with such discretion tbat none could 
perceive it. For ilaster Doctor, being newly returned, 
came tliither pufting aud hiowing, saying he was never 
so served sinee he was borne. Quotb be: "Since I was 
here I have at least ridden an bundred miles with an 
arrant knave tliat earried me 1 knew not .wbetber. flö 
rode witji nie <>ut of Bisliopsgate foorth right as far as 
Ware, and tjien eonipassing all Suffolke and Norfolke, te 
brouirlit nie backe againe tlirough Essex and so conducted 
nie to Black wall in Middlesex to seeke out my Lady 
Swiiilioino, my good huly and mistris. At last 1 saw it 
was no such matter, but tbe villaine being disposed to 
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ike me, brought me to a woman Egiptian, as blacke 
the great Divell, who lay in child-bed and was but 
ivered of a child of her owne colour. To the which 
despite of my beard they made me be godfather, where 
cost me three crownes, and I was glad I so escaped. 
id who was the author of all this deceipt but Master 
vell? But if ever I come to give him phisicke, if I 
ke him not have the squirt for five dayes, count me 
) veriest dunce that ever wore velvet cap." 

"Master Doctor", quoth she, "I am very sorie you 
le so used. Notwithstanding, to make Master Nevell 
d you friends I will bestow a breakefast upon you to- 
>rrow, if it please you to accept my offer." 

"Faire widdow", quoth he, "never a one in the world 
uld have urged me to be friends with him but your- 
fe, and I am contented for your sake to doe it." And 
8 tili next morning he took bis leave. 

Next day as soone as she was up, she called up one 
her men, saying: "Sirra, run quickly, take a basket 
i fetch me a bushel of oysters from Billingsgate." 

The fellow, frowning, said : "I pray you send another, 
I am busie in the shop." 

"Why, knave", quoth she, 'Tle have thee goe." 

Quoth he: "Make a drudge of some other and not of 
, for, to be plaine, I will not goe." 

"No?" quoth she. "Call me Richard') hither." 

When he came, she desired him very gently to fetch 

a bushel of oysters. 

"Why, mistresse", quoth he, "my friends set me not 
e to be a porter to fetch oisters from Billingsgate. I 

you true, I scorne you should require any such matter 
ttie." 

"Is it true?" quoth she. "Very well, I will remember 
i when you forget it." 

Thus, when she had tried them all, she called her 
1 William, saying: "Sirra goodman scullian, take the 

*) Really John; Richard is the •" fellow" who refuses flrst. Cf. p.Od. 
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saying: "Come hither, Joane, and bring me a goblet of 
wine that I may wash William's shels from my stomack." 

"Indeed, mistris", quoth he, "if you take my words so — 
I spoke without book." 

"It is true", quoth she, "for they are alwaies without 
that are never within, and either thy knowledge is small, 
or thy blindnesse great, or oyster shels very soft that I 
shoald eat so many and never feele one. For surely, if 
there be threescore and six oyster shels in three and 
thirty oysters, there must needs be as many more in three 
and thirty oysters. And to affirme my words true, behold 
here the shels that were out of the oysters; — now shew 
me those that were within the oysters." 

William, seeing his mistris thus pleasant, began to 
gather some courage to himselfe and therefore thus 
uttered his raind: "Deare mistris, needs must I prove 
both blinde in sight and duU in conceipt, while your faire 
eyes that gives light to the sunne obscure themselves, 
and dark the glory of their shine when I seek to receive 
comfort thereby; and the want of your good will makes 
my wits so weak that like a harren tree it yields no fruit 
at all." 

"True", quoth she. "'Three times seven is. just five 
and twenty'. But teil me what is the cause that moves 
thee to desire my favour and to request my good will?" 

"Good mistris, pardon me", quoth he, "and I will 
teil you." 

Whereupon she replied, saying: "Trust me, William, 
my pardon is easier to be gotten then the Pope's, and 
therefore be not afraid to proceed." 

"Why then, my deare mistris, seeing you have so 
graciously granted liberty to my heart's advocate to 
pleade at the bar of your beauty and to open the bill of 
my complaint, know this, that hope against hope persw^aded 
me to labour for your love, that gaining the same I might 
be called a blessed man by winning such a wife." 

"What, Will", quoth she, "art thou not ashamed that 
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such a youth as thyselfe, a lad, a stripling, a prentice- 
boy, should in the ignorance of his age cumber himselfe 
with the cares of the world and wantonly take a wife, — 
that knowes not how to guide himselfe? I teil thee, fellow, 
first learne to thrive, and then wive." 

"0 my deare niistris", said William, "let not pleasant 
youth which is the glory of many be a disgrace to nie. 
Neither without triall, deere mistris, disable not my man- 
hood, which now I take to be in Ins chiefe prime/'' 

''Nay", quoth she, "if thou wilt have thy manhood 
tried, prepare thyselfe for the warres and purchase honour 
by beating down our countrie's foes, and so shalt thou- 
weare the golden wreath of honour forever." 

"In troth, mistris", quoth he, "I had rather have mj^^ 
manhood tried in another place."" 

"Y'faith, where?" quoth shee. 

"By my troth", said he, "in your soft bed, which i£==s 
far better then the hard field." 

"Why, thou bold knave", quoth she, "it were a gooczi 
deed to make you a bird of Bridewell for your saucinesse."* ^ 

"Beleeve me, mistris", quoth he, "I am sorie yo«J^ 
should be offended. Rather will I get me into a corna^^r 
and die through disdaine, then stay in your sight an^ii 
grieve you." And with that away he went. 

She, seeing him so hastily depart, called him again^^-» 
saying: "William, come hither. Turne againe, you faint:^-^ 
hearted coward. What, art thou afraid of Bridewell? U^ ^ 
thyselfe well, and I will be thy friend." 

The young man that with these words was reviv^^^ 
like a sick man out of a dead sound, turning merrily t:^^^ 
his mistris, gave her a kisse, saying: "On that conditio:«^ 
I give you this." 

"How now, sir?'" quoth she. "I called you not ba<3^ 
to be so bold. In good sadnesse, do so againe and I wiH 
give you on the eare!" 

••Nay, mistris", quoth he, 'If that be all the danger 
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take then another, and lay me on the eare — so T may 
% you on the Ups — and spare not." 

"Nay, then", said his mistris, "I see my too much 
softnesse makes thee saucy. Therefore, for feare thou 
sliouldest catch a surfet, I Charge thee on paine of love's 
displeasure to get you downe about your businesse and 
See that all things be in readinesse against my friends 
come. Why goe you not? What, stand you in a niaze? 
Pack, I say, and begone!" 

"And thus, my deare mistris", quoth he, "parts my 
soule out of paradise and my heart from heaven's joy. 
Notwithstanding, you command and I consent. And al- 
I ^ayes let me finde favour as I am forward to follow your 
! Precepts." And therewithall away he went. 

He was no sooner gone but she, having determined 
^hat to do, sent for her friends. At what time the 
alderman comming thither and Master Doctor, she had 
älso invited Master Peachie and his wife, and with them 
^^nie gallant young Nevill. 

When they were all set at the table, after they had 
^^U tasted of the delicates there prepared, Mistris Farmer 
^Id them for two causes she had requested their companie 
^^t day to breakfast. The one was, that Master Doctor 
^[^d young Nevill might be made friends; and the other, 
. *^^t in their sight she might make herseife sure to her 
^^tand, that they might be witnes of their vowes. 

The companie said they should be very glad to see 
^ good a work performed. 

Whereupon shee, calling up all. her men-servants, 

^t^^ke to this purpose: ''My good friends and kinde neigh- 

. ^\ars, because I will have none Ignorant of that which 

.^ to be effected, I have presumed to bring my servants 

^^0 your presence that they also may beare record of 

*^^ reconciliation betwixt Master Doctor and Master Nevill. 

'^Xid therefore, my masters, if your hearts consent to an 

^'^itie declare it by shaking hands, that it may not bee 

^^id that my house was the breeder of brawles, — and 
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^rt$ Uiat condition I drink to yoa both."* The genUemen 
\ttAh pledged her, and according to her request ended 
tfae quarrell. 

Whon this was done, she merrily told them that 
among her men she had chosen her master. '*Albeit'\ 
quoth she, "this matter may seerae stränge in your sight, 
and my fancie too much mied by follie, yet this my 
dotorniination I purpose by God's grace to follow, hoping 
It «hall brcod no offence to any in the companie, in such 
a chanco to niake mine own choice." 

Her man Richard, and the rest that supposed them- 
Holvos moHt graccd by her favours, began at this speech 
to look Homothing peart, and all the companie held opinion 
that Hho bore tho best minde to the foreman of her shop. 
Kor, lIi'Ht of all turning her speech to him, she said: 
**Illohard, como hither. Thou hast greatly to praise God 
for making theo so proper a man. Thou art a neat 
follow and hast excollont qualities, for thou art not proud 
nor high-minded, but hast a care to thy businesse and to 
koopo tho shop. And bccause I have committed great 
mattorH into thy hands, I pray theo go downe and look 
to thy chargo, for 1 have nothing more to say to thee at 
this timv." 

Tho foUoNV ut these words lookt as blew under the 
oyos a» w »taU^ cod^s hoad under the gill, and going downe 
tho v^Uvtro» vshook hivS hoad like one that had a flea in 
ht» oan\ 

**Now oomo hithor, John'\ quoth she. "I must needs 
jirt^v thou art oon\o of gtH>d paronts, and thou knowst they 
bound thoo not ptvnt ioo to fotoh oystors from Billinsgate, 
Uko )^ ^H^Ho^ nor to havo tliy daintie fingers set to 
dntd^xMio. Thoivfoiv. j^vhI John, gel you downe after 
Nour foHoNw for hotv is nothinir for you to doe at this 
Un\o" 

Uor mnn \ViU\;uu th;U all this while was playing the 
vo\^)lii^r. in tho kitohin nv;vs thon ^^nt for« Who comming 
Nm\mo tho ^NNn^)v\nN \xith bis fi^iv all begrimM and his 
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doathes all greasie, bis mistris spake in this manner: 
^What a slovenlie knave comes here! Were not this a 
fit man, think ye, to be master of this house and lord of 
my love?" 

"Now, by my troth", said Mistris Peachie, "I never 
8aw a more unhandsome fellow in my life. Fie, how hee 
stinkes of kitchin-stuffo! What a face and neck hath he! 
A bodie might set leekes in the very durt of liis Ups. T 
thinke, in my conscience, three pound of sope and a 
barrell of water is little onough to scowre him cleane." 
The like flowts used all the rest at poore William. 

To which bis mistris madc this answer: "Good Lord, 
my masters, how much do your sights deceive you! In 
my sight be looks the loveliest of thom all, having a 
pleasant countenance and a good grace; and so pleasing 
18 be in every part to my sight that surcly if he will 
accept of mee for bis wife, I will not refuse him for my 
husband." Her friends, looking one upon another and 
marvelling at her speech, tliought verily she had bat 
jested, tili such time she took him by the band and gave 
him a kisse. 

' Whereupon William spake thus unto her: "Faire 
mistris, seeing it hath pleased you, beyond my desert and 
contrarie to my expectation, to make me so gracious an 
offer, worthie I were to live a beggar if 1 should refuse 
such a treasure. And thereupon I give you my heart 

and my band." 

"And I receive it", quoth she; "for it is thy vertue 

and true bumilitie that hath conquered my former conceipts. 

For few men would have wonne a wife as thou didst.'" 
"No? How did he win you?'' said Harrie Nevill. 
''By fetcbing oysters from Billingsgate", quoth she; 
^hich I know you would not have done, seeing all tho 

^st of my servants scorn'd to do it at my request."' 

''S'blood", quoth Harrie, "by feching of oysters? I 
^^^Id have fetcht oysters and mustles and Cookies too, to 
^^^^ got so good a bargaine*\ 
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The alderman and the doctor lookt strangely at thkis 
matter. Neverthelesse, seeing it was not to be helpt, thoy 
commended her choice, saying it was better for a man in 
such a case to be favourable in a woman's eyes then to 
have much gold in bis coffers. 

Then did she set her black man by her white side, 
and, calling the rest of her servants, in the sight of her 
friends she made them do reverence unto him whom 
they for bis drudgerie scorned so much before. So, the 
breakfast ended, she wild them all next morning to beare 
him companie to church. Against which time, William was 
so daintily trickt up that all those which beheld him con- 
fest he was a most comely, trim, and proper man. And 
after they were married they lived long together in ]oy 
and prosperous estate. 

Harrie Nevill became so grieved hereat that soone 
after he went from Master Peachie and dwelt with a gold- 
smith. And when he had beene a while there, committing 
a fault with bis master's daughter, he departed thence 
and became a barber-surgion. But there bis mistris and 
he were so familiär that it nothing pleased bis master. 
So that in hälfe a yeare he sought a new Service and 
became a cook; and then a comfet-maker, dwelling with 
Master Baltazar. Where, after he grew something cun- 
ning, having done some shrewd turne in that place, he 
forsooke that service and became a smith. Where their 
maide Judeth feil so highly in love with him that he for 
pure good will which he bore her shewed bis master a 
faire paire of heeles; and then practised to be a joyner. 
Where he continued tili hee heard bis father was sick. 
Who for bis abominable swearing had cast him from his 
favour. But after he had long mist him, and that he 
could heare no tidings of his untoward and wilde, wanton 
sonne, hee sent into divers places to enquire for him. 
And at last one of bis*) servants lighted*) where he was; 
by which meanes he came to his father againe. 

V this. 2) lighed. 
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Who in a few yeares aftor, leaving bis life, this sonne 

Harne became lord of all bis lands, and comming upon 

a day to London with bis men waiting upon hini, be 

cansed a great dinner to be prepared and sent for all 

tbat bad been bis mastors and mistresses. Wbo 

come, be tbus began to commune witb tbem: "My 

good friends, I understand tbat a certaine kinsman of 

mine was sometimes your servant, and as I Uike it, bis 

name was Harne Nevell. Wbo, as I beare, used bim- 

selfe but bomely toward you, being a very wilde and un- 

gracious fellow, — tbe report wbereof batb beene some 

griefe to me, being one tbat alwayes wisbt bim well. 

Wherefore look wbat damage be batb done you I pray 

you teil me, and I am content witb reason to see you 

satisfied, so tbat be may liave your favours to be made 

a freeman." 

"Surely, sir", said Peacbie, "for mine own part, I can 
say little, save only tbat be was so füll of love tliat be 
vould seldome foUow bis businesse at bis occupation. But 
tliat matter I freely forgive, and will not be bis hindrance 
in anytbing." 

"Marry, sir", said tbe goldsmitb, "I cannot say so. 

For truly, sir, be plaid tbe tbeefe in my bouse, robbing 

my daugbter of ber maidenbead. Wbicb be nor you is 

never able to recompence, tbougb you gave nie a thousand 

pound. Yet, I tbank Qod, sbe is married and doth well." 

"I am tbe glader of tbat", said tbe gentleman, "and 

for tbat fault I will give toward ber maintenance forty 

pound." 

Tbe barber, bearing bim say so, told bim tbat hee 
had injured bim as mucb and bad beene more bold a great 
deale tben became bim. "Wbereby", quotb be, ''I was 
made a scorne ämong my neigbbours." 

"Tusb, you speake of ill will", said tbe gentleman. 
"If your wife will say so, I will beleeve it." 

To wbicb words tbe woman made tbis ans wer: "Good 
sir, will you beleeve me, tbere was never so mucb matter. 

Palaeetra XYEL 14 
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rk Green King of St. Martin's. 

Chap. L 
^f the greene king of S. Martin's and his merry feats, 

There dwelt in S. Martin's a jolly shooemaker. Hee 

^as commonly called the Qreene King, for that upon a 

änae he shewed himselfe before King Henry with all his 

^en doathed in greene, he himselfe being suted all in 

Si'eene satten. He was a man very humorous, of small 

stature but most couragious, and continually he used the 

fencing-schoole. When he went abroad, he carried alwayes 

* two-handed sword on his Shoulder or under his arme. 

5e kept continually thirtie or fortie servants, and kept in 

füö house most bountifuU fare. You shall understand that 

^^ his young yeares, his father, dying, left him a good 

Portion, so that he was in great credit and estimation 

^naong his neighbours. And that which made him more 

'^Äppie was this, that God blest him with the gift of a 

good wife, who was a very comely young woman and 

therewithall very carefull for his commoditie. But he, 

^''lose minde was altogether of merriment, little respected 

*^8 Profit in regard of his pleasure; insomuch that through 

^■^s wastefuU expence he'brought povertie upon himselfe 

^-'*^ he was aware, so that he could not do as he was 

^•^Ustomed. Which when his daily companions perceived, 

5. ^y by little and little shun'd his Company, and if at any 

^*^^ he passed by them, perhaps they would lend him a 

^^^, or give him a 'good morrow', and make no more adoe. 
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**And is it true?'' quoth the Greene King. "Dot^ 
Nvant of inonev part good Company, or is my countenanc::^ 
rluumgoil. that they do not know me? I have seene tL ^ 
day wluMi nover a knave of them all but would lia^^<- 
auulo muri» of my dog for my sake, and have given i^äi 
iwrntv salutations on a Sunday morning for one poc^ x- 
pirit oü niuskadine. And what, liatli a thredbare cloa^Ik 
svuniV all pHul fellowship? Why, though I have not 1^^*11 
w Olltal hubitos, I have still the same heart; and tlioii. <rh 
\\i\ tnoiioy be gone, my mind is not altred. Why, tli^ii, 
what jacks aiv they, to reject niee! I, I, now I finde iuj 
wi^os lale true. For then she was wont to say: 'H^us- 
buiul, husband, refraine thesc trencher-flies, these smoo^li- 
larrd Hattorers, that like drones live ' upon the honj^ of 
M»ur laboiir and sucko away the sweetnes of yoiir svjb- 
•.lanro. Iwis, iwis. if onoe yoii should öome in want, tliore 
^^ iwA Ihr b(^st of thon) all that would trust you for t^^^ 
j.roatt's'. Hy which saying Ho lay my life she is a witcli, 
lor it is conie as just to pas as Marlin's prophesie. ' 
>\(Mild \hr othor day but bavo borrowed twelve pence rt^^' 
I hiilr tbirtroiie frinds and wont without it. It being so, 
h^t Ihnii go hang.thomsoivs, for T wil into Flanders, tli^^ 
i.. II, il, iitid leave thoso ^lavos to their servill conditioiis- 
\VliiM' I will try if a tirkin barrell of butter bee wortli 
M )H>I ol Htrong beere, and a loado of Holland cheese betfc^^ 
Um M il Million of Charnioo. And if it be, by the cros^^ 
f.l Ihio hv,ttrfl, I will never staine my credit with sucIj ^ 
\,f^,u' r/finuiodity againeT 

VVifb that he went to bis wite, saying: "Woman, do?=^^ 
llr/fM Im-uH'? I pray theo looko well to thy busines tili 
ihfttt' jj^aine. for why to drivo away melancholy 1 an^^^ 
M»lr»d''d to walke a mile or twaine." 

l'jjf. husband", (|uoth she. ''were you there wher^^ 
yhit b»y'' y^^ur P'^^^ ^<^ pawne? I pray you, is it noi^ ^ 
fit't'4it^'j't\, and iK it safe?" 

Wor/ian", quoth he. '1 was there and it is safe, if^ 
^mi'inti tli'r^r, — for ever comming into' thy handsagaine.^ ^ 
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'l^ou know.est I borrowed but twentie marke on it, and 
'^^y have sold it for twentie pound. 'Tis gone, wil'e, 'tis 

''0 hiisband'', quotli she. "what liard fortune liave 
^^'ö, to be so ill delt witliall!" And tlierewitliall shc wi^pt. 

*'Fie"\ (luoth he, "leave thy weeping; hang it iip, let 
'^ goe. The best is, it never cost us groatc. Were oiir 
'riends living that gave us that, they would give us niore. 
'^ut in vaine it is to inourn for a matter that cannot be 
'^^Ipt. Farewell, wife, looke to thy house and let tlie 
'^^yes plie their worke." 

The Greene King, having thus taken his leave, went 
Howard Billingsgate, of purpose to take bärge, where by 
^he way he met with Anthony Now-now, .tlie firkin fidler 
^f Pinch Lane. 

"What, master'\ quoth he, "well met! T pray, Avhitlier 
^^e you Walking? And how doe all our friends in Saint 
^lartin's? Will you not have a crash ere you goe?" 

'•Y'faith, Anthony'', quoth he, "tliou knowest I am a 
»<^od fellow and one that hath not been a niggard to tliee 
^t any time, therefore if thou wilt bestow any nuisick on 
'^^, doe; and if it please God that 1 return safely Crom 
^anders againe, I will pay thee well for thy paintis; but 
^>v I have no money for musick/' 

"God's nigs" ^), quoth Anthony, "wiiether you have 

^oney or no, you shall have musick. I doe not allways 

^quest coyne of my friends for my cunning. What, you 

'^e not everybody, and seeing you are going beyoiul s(ni, 

will bestow a pinte of wine on you at the Salutalioii." 

"Saist thou so, Anthony?" ([uoth he. "In good sooth 

will not refuse thy curtesie/' And with that they stept 

Uto the tavern, where Anthony cald for wine, and drawing 

brth his fiddle began to play, and after he had scrapte 

\alfe a score lessons he began to sing: 

1) Gods-nigs. Nig = a chip, a smaU jaoco (of money?). 
ZJf. God*8-penny. 
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When should a man shew himselfe gentle and kinde? 
Whon shoiild a man comfort the sorrowfuU minde? 

O Anthony, now, now, now, 

O Anthony, now, now, now. 
When is the best time to drinke with a friend? 
When is it meetest my money to spend? 

O Anthony, now, now, now, 

O Anthony, now, now, now. 
When g:oes the king of good fellowes away, 
That so much delighted in daimcing and play? 

O Anthony, now, now, now, 

O Anthony, now, now, now. 
And when should I bid my master farewell, 
Whose bountie and curtesie so did excell? 

O Anthony, now, now, now, 

O Anthony, now, now, now.*) 

"Loe, ye now, master", quoth he, "this song have I 
made for your sake and, by the grace of God, when you 
are gone I will sing it every Sunday morning under your 
wive's window, that she may know we dranke together 
ere you parted." 

"I pray thee do so", said the Greene King, "and do 
my commendations unto her and teil her, at my returne 
I hope to make merry." 

Thus after they had made an end of their wine and 
paid for the shot, Anthony putting up his fiddle departed, 
seeking to change musicke for money; while the Greene 
King of Saint Martin's sailed in Gravesend Bärge. But 
Anthony in his absence sung this song so often in Saint 
Martin's that thereby he purchast a name which he never 
lost tili his dying day, for ever after men called him 
nothing but Anthony Now-now.^) 

1) The tale of the fiddler and his song again illustrates De- 
loney's practice of providing a story to explain a current expression 
— in this case *0 Anthony, now, now, now'. The same bürden 
occurs in a ballad on the theme of the song sung by Bobin and 
his fellows (pp.44— 46), the winning of Bullen. Reprinted by Ritson 
from Le Prince d'Amour, pp. 179—181, London 1660. 

2) Anthony Munday's nickname — because he wrote baUads 
and his name happened to be Anthony? 
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But it is to be remembred that the Green King's 
wife became so carcfuU in her businessc and govorned 
herseife with such wisdome in all her affaires that during 
her husband's abscnce she did not onely pay niany of 
his debts, but also got into her house everything that 
was necessary to be had. The which her diligence won 
such commendations that her credit in all places was 
verie good and her gaines, through God's blessing, came 
so flowing in, that before her husband came home she 
was had in good reputation with her neighbours. And 
having no need of any of their favours, every one was 
ready to proffer her curtesie, saying: ''Good neighbour, 
if you want anything, teil us, and looke what friendship 
we may doe you, be sure you shall find it/' 

"I, neighbour", quoth she, ''I know your kindnesse 
and may speake thereof by experience. Well may I com- 
pareyouto him that would never bid any man to dinner 
but at two of the clocke in the afternoone, when he was 
assured they had fild their beilies before and that they 
^ould not touch his meate, except for manners' sake. 
^herefore, for my part, I will give you thankes, when I 
^ake benefit of your proffer." 

"Why, neighbour, we speake for good will", quoth they. 

"'Tis true", quoth shee, "and so say they that call 

^^ a fresh quart to bestow on a drunken man, wlion they 

^^ow it would doe him as much good in his bootes as in 

^^^ belly." 

"Well, neighbour", quoth they, "God be thaaked that 
y^Vi have no cause to use friends." 

"Mary, Amen!" quoth shee, "for if I had, I think I 
®*^Ould finde few here." 

These and the like greetings were often betwlxt her 
^^d her neighbors; til at last her husband came home, 
f'^^1 to his great comfort found his estate so good that 
^ had great cause to praise God for the same, for a 
^^^rme purse is the best medicine for a cold heart, that 
^^y be. The Greene King therefore bearing himselfc as 
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brave as evcr he did, having sworne himselfe a faithfuLl 
companion to bis two-band sworde, would never go* 
witbout it. 

Now, wben bis auncient acquaintance saw biui agai___ 
so gallant, cvery ono was ready to curry favour witb bii^ 
and many would proffer bim tbe winc. And wbere befo^ 
tbey were wont scornofuUy to tbrust bim ncxt tbe kennc3^ 
and notbing to respect liis poverty, tbey gave bim no ^ 
tbe Upper band in every place, saluting bim witb cap aizif 
knee. But be, remembring bow sleigbtly tbey set by hli?j 
in las neede, did now as sleigbtly esteemc tlieir tlattox-v. 
saying: "I cry you mercy, nie tbinkes I bave seene your 
face, but I never knew you for my friend/' 

"No?'" (luotb one, "I dwell at Aldersgate and am your 
neere neigbbor.'' 

"And so mucli tbe worse'\ said tbe Greene King. 

•'Wberefore?" quotb tbe otber. 

"Because'\ said be, '1 tbinke tbe place meete for an 
bonester man." 

"I trust, sir", said bis neigbbour, "you know no hurt 
by me." 

"Nor any goodnes'\ quotb tbe Greene King: "but I 
remember you are be or one of tbem of wbom once I would 
bave borrowed fortie pence, yet could not get it if tliereby 
I migbt bave saved fifty lives. Tberefore, Goodman Hog, 
Goodman Cog, or Goodman Dog — cbuse you wbich — 
scrape no acquaintance of me nor come any more in my 
Company, I w^ould advise you, least witb my long-sword 
I crop your coward's legs and make you stand, like Saint 
Martin's begger, upon two stilts." 

The fellow, bearing lüm say so, went bis wayes and 
never durst speake to bim afterward. 
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Chap. IL 

How the Greene King went a- Walking with his wife and 

got Anthony Now-now to play before them, in wliicli sort 

hee went with her to Bristow. 

The Green King being a man tliat was miich given 

to goe abroad, his wife upon a tinic thus niade lier nione 

to him: "Good Lord, liusband'', quoth slie, ''I tliinkc you 

are the unkindest man alive, for as often as you walke 

abroad, you were never tlie man that wouhl takc nie in 

your Company. It is no small griefe to me while l sit 

doating at home every Sunday and holyday, to see liow 

kindely other men walke with their wives and lovingly 

beare them Company into the fields, that thereby thoy 

may liave some recreation after their weeke's weary toyle. 

This pleasure have they for their paines. but I, poore soule, 

could never get such curtesie at your hands. Either it 

must needs be that you love me but little, or eise you 

are ashamed of my Company, and I teil you true you 

have no reason either for the one or the other." 

"Certainly, wife", said hee, "I sliould be sorrie to 
drive any such conceit into thy head. But sceing you 
find yourselfe grieved in this kinde, let nie intreat thee 
to be content, and then ^ tliou shalt perceive that my 
love is not small tow^ard thee nor my liking so bad to be 
ashamed to have thee goe by my side. Thursday next is 
Saint James' Day, against whicli time prepare thyselfc^ to 
goe with me to the faire, where, by the grace ofCJod, Tle 
bestow a fat pig upon thee, and tliere I mcane to l>e 
merry. And doubt not but I will walke with thee tili 
thou art weary of Walking." 

"Nay", quoth shee, "I should never be weary of your 
Company, though I went with you to the world's end." 

i) when. 
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"God-a-niercy for lliat. wife". quoth hee, •'bui so doing 
I douht 1 shoulil trio you a very good foöie vornan, or 
a hail llatterer." 

Tims ii past lill Thursday came. In ihe mea&e seasoiu, 
meeiinsr wiih iwo or three oth»^r shuomakers. he askel 
ihem if iliey woulil walke witli hini and bis wife w Saiitf 
James' Faire. 

"Thal wee will wiih all our hearts." 

"Bul will you not, like flinchers. flie from yoor wordsf 
quoth he. 

To ihai ihey said, if they did they would f«fät t 
gallon of wine. 

"Tusir*. said ihe Greene King, nalke nol to me of » 
gallon of wine, bui will you be bound in twentr pcmnd i 
yeere to performe it?" 

••Why. what needs bands for such a maner?" qwA 
they. "We trust you will lake our wordes for more 
then that.*' 

••My masters". said the Greene King, '^he w<ffid is 
gT»wne to that passe thai words are counied bul wind, 
sind I will trust you as little on your word as LongM^ 
on her honesty. Thereiore. if you will not be boiiiA 
chuse: I will make no aoooum of your Company.** 

The men hearinir hini say so. knowing him to be a 
man of a merry mind. arter their wits weiv all washt 
with wine. to the scrivener's they went and bound thcm- 
selves in twenty pound acoordini: to his nequest. They 
had no sooner made an end of this merry match« but as 
they stumbled into anoiher taverne. who should they meet 
bul Anthony Now-now> Who. a5 soon as he spide the 
tireen Kiuir. smiüni: with a wrie mouih he joytully im- 
braoi him with K^h his har.d:^. s;\ying: "What. my good 
mästen well mei! Whe:\ oar.ie you frv^m the other äde 
the waterr By my trvnh. you arv welcome with all my 
heartr 

*n.n>'i-a-n,erv\\\ ^roo^i A:.iho!:y \ quoih he. **bui how 
ehAUce vou c^^!tu^ nv^ :v.ort^ ir.to Saint Martin^s?^* 
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"O master", quoth he, "you know what a dainty com- 
moditie I made at your parting to Gravesend Bärge?*' 

"Yes, mary", said the Greene King, "what of that'f' 

"Why'\ quoth he, "by singiug it under your window, 
all the merry shoomakers in Saint Martinas tooke it by 
üie toe, and now they have made it as common as a 
printed ballad, and I have gotten such a name by it that 
now I am called nothing but Anthony Now-now. Why, 
master, Tle teil you, it hath made me as well acquainted 
in Cheapeside as the cat in the creame-pan. For as soone 
as the goldesmiths' wives spie mee, and as I passe along 
by the marchants' daughters, the apes will laugh at me 
as passes. Beside that, all the little boyes in the streets 
^ill run after mee like a sort of emits. 'Anthony Now- 
now', sayes one — 'Anthony Now-now', another. — Good 
Lord, good Lord, you never knew the like! Heare ye, 
Master, I am sure that song hath gotten mee since you 
vent more pence then your wife hath pins. And seeing 
you are come againe, I will make the second part very 
ahortly." 

"But hearest thou, Anthony?" said he. "If thou wilt 
come to me on Saint James his day in the morning, thou 
shalt walke with us to the faire, for I meane to make 
Qierry with my wife that day." 

"Master", quoth he, "by cock and pie, 1 will not misse 
you." And thus, after they had made Anthony drinke, 
ie departed. 

Saint James his day at last being come, he caKd up 
^s wife betimes and bad her make ready if she would to 
he faire. Who very willingly did so. And in the meane 
jpace her husband went to liis cubbert and tooke tliere- 
)ut forty faire soveraignes, and going secretly to one of 
lis servants, he willed him to take good heed of his liouse 
ind to see that his fellowes plide their businesse. "For", 
luoth he, "I goe with my wife to Saint James' Faire, and 
>erhaps you shall not see us againe this senni^ht."' 
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They were content, but by that time they came there 
) woman began to wax somewhat wearie, and because 
) day was farre spent before they had dined, they lay 
Te all night. Where he told his friends that the next 
►rning he would bring his wife to see the George in 
lebrook and then would turne home. But to be briefe, 
len he came there he told them flatly he raeant to goe 
Saint James his faire at Bristow. "For'', quoth he, 
ly wife hath longed to walke with me, and I meane to 
re her walking-worke enough." 

"But, sir'\ quoth they, "we meane not to goe thither." 

"Before God, but you shall", quoth hee, "or forfeit 
ur band." 

The men, seeing no remedy, went along to Bristow 
i foote, whereby the poore woman became so weary tliat 
I hundred times she wisht she had not come foorth of 
'ores. But from that time tili she died, she never in- 
3ated her husband to walke with her againe. 

An hundred merry feates more did he, which in this 
ice is too much to be set downe. For afterward Tom 
*um comming from the winning of Mustleborow, came 
dwell with him. Where he discoursed all his adven- 
res in the wars, and according to his old cogging humor 
:ributed other men's deeds to himselfe, for, quoth he: 
b was I that killed the first Scot in the batteil, yet I 
IS content to give the honour thereof to Sir Michaeli 
iisgrave*); notwithstanding", quoth he, "all men knowes 
at this band of minc kild Tom Trotter, that terrible 
iytor which in despite of us kept the castell so long. 



*) The chronicles mention a John Musgrave but not a Sir 
chael. Very probably Ihis name came from the baUad of Sir 
ehael Musgrave and Sir Armstrong, which was doubtless cur- 
i^t long beforo the end of the seventeenth Century, the time of 
oldest extant copy. The other names referred to liere likewise 
lu to be reminiscenees from populär literature. 
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aiul at last as he cowardly forsooke it and secretly sought 
to !lyt\ with this blade of mine I broacht him like a 
i\>astiujr-pigge. Moreover, Parson Ribble had never made 
himsolfo so fanious but by my meanes." — These were 
Ins dailjr vaunts, tili his lies were so manifest that hee 
vs^uUl no long^r stand in them. 

!Uu ÄÄor ihe Qreene Eng had long lived a gallant 
housoK^v(H*r. ai last, being aged and blinde, he dyed aftex 
lu* h;jiJ Jone many good deedes to divers poore men. 
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Appendix. 



Edition» of the flrst part of the Oentle Graft. How steady the 
for the Gentle Graft, Part T, remained for at least flve generali ons 
)est shown by the subjoined bibliographical statistics g-athered 
31 Collier, Hazlitt, Halliwell (Percy Soc. XXIII, XXIX), Ashton, 
l the catalogue of tlie Brit. Mus. and of the Bodl. — 
1697 or 1598, for Ralph Blower? 1598 (?) for E. White. 1627,' 
E. Brewster. 1685. 1648, for John Stafford, two editions. 
2, for J. Stafford. 1670? for F. Coles. 1674, 8'\ by A. Clark. 
6. 1678, T. M. for W. Thackeray. 1680? T. M. (for Thackeray, 
)bably). 1685, 8«, for \V. Thackeray. 1685? — 1696? printed for 
Rhodes, three editions. Five copies are known, but the two 
Bodl., (D. P. subt 72, and D. C. subt 191), are most probably 
Qtical with the two copies in the Brit. Mus., i. e. "1675?" 
C. 191, and "1690?" - D P. 72. The date 1676 is certainly 
>ng. 1696, by W. Wilde. 1700? by C Brown. 1723, 12 mo, printed 
London Bridge. 1725, 12 mo, by J. Rhodes. 1737, 12 mo, for 
Bettesworth, etc. This is the flrst modernized adaptation, slightly 
idged (Bodl.). Another Condensed paraphrase (Bodl ) was printed 
W. O. It is later than the preceding, but earlier than the ürst 
p-books. For references to chap-book versions see Halliwell, 
cy Soc. XXIII, 58 ff., and Ashton, Chap-Books of the Eighteenth 
itury, Lond. 1882. They were pubüshed in London, Newcastle, 
l Dubün. The title-page of the last one reads: The Accurate 
tory of Crispin and Crispianus, the Royal Shoe-Makers. To- 
ller with other interesting particulars relative to the Gentle 
tft. Dublin. Printed and published by A. O'Neil, 1810. Price 
I d. This must be a cheap reprint of what may be called an 
ion de luxe (undated; Brit. Mus. date 1807): Interesting History 
Crispin and Crispianus the Royal Shoe-Makers. Including the 
es and Singular adventures of Sir Hugh and the fair Winifred, 
^ suffered the most cruel death for their adherence to Christianity. 
'Other with a Curious Account of the Origin, Rise, and Death 
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'A Sir Hinion Kyre, Kt, Shoe-Maker, who successfally filled th 
dijrniöed Offices of Sheriff and Lord Mayor of London, and bui 
J>eadenhall. Carefully revised from the original Edition. Lodc 
Prinl^d and published by A. Neil, 448 Strand, and .% Chalton 
Street, Sommers Town; and seid by all other booksellers in the 
United Kinjäfdom. Oompare note 6) in the introdm-lion to Warnke 
and Proescholdt's edition of the Shoemakers' Holiday, p. XL The 
Statement of Iho editors that "there can be little doubt that the 
Gurions Account is based on Dekker\s comedy", is erroneous, of 
course. Nor does Deloney's book seem to have becn the source 
of the burlesque poem mentioned in the same note. If it had 
been, the outline of Eyre's riso as given by the author, Willie 
Smith, would have been less g'eneral and vague. Moreover, Smith 
elsewhere (vol. I, Smithiana) gives a travesty of the Giispin-Cispian 
legend bnt makes no di.scoverable aUusion to Doloney*s secularized 
Version. 

Combination and Separation of words. Part I. 1. Printed 
separate, — now (i. e. present edition) as one word: — Are side, 
gilly flowers, maidenhead maiden head maiden-head, — my self,elc., 
almost invariably, but usnally — himselfe, — anytbing any thinjT» 
nobody no body, — forever fore ever, nowhere no where, where- 
upon where upon, — a greed, alone a lone, a shamed, aside 
a side, away a way, besides be sides, be sprinckle. 

2. Printed separate, — now hyphenated: — anle steele, ferne 
bush, göre blood, heart blood, hurly burly, palme tree, prittle 
prattle, quarter day, soale leather, — quarter staffe, — cutting 
knife, paring knife, pricking aule, rubbing stone, stopping stick, 
working tools, — heart sighing, heart tormenting, tempest beateo, 
weather beaten, — earthly pale, hard hearted, true hearted, — 
base born (but freebome), long begun, low cut, sweet sounding» 
— new delivered, well proportioned, well nurtured, — lying io- 
But also: — ebon-tree, flg-tree, hand-leather, heel-block, post-town, 
pudding-pie, rose -water, shoo-thread, sow-haires, thumb-leatber, 
water - frog, — coale - black, luinger - starved, pie - peckt, woU • 
gathering. 

3. Hyphenated, — now one word: — bed-fellow, churchyard, 
cow-hide, crafts-men, Flint-shire, Frenchman French-man, Guild- 
hall, jack-nape, journey-man journey man, journeyman, Leaden- 
hall Leaden Hall, — good-man, — blood-thirsty, — malo-con 
tented, over-much, — mis-judge, over- Charge, over-slept, over 
spread. But over slippery and overlong. 

4. Hyphenated, — now separate: — Christ - Church, Saini 
Winifred (only once), Shrove-tuesday and Shrove tuesday, Lumban 
Street, Tower-street, but Tower Hill. 
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Part !!• 1. birth day, hearts ease heartsease, schole master, — 
Bvery bodie, no bodie, ^ood man goodman, greene wood, high 
ray, mad man, sweet meates, twelve moneth, — thread bare, — 
ifker noone, — high minded, — out face, out worke, — hence 
forward, — now a dayes now adayes, — i wis iwis. For pronouns 
iee Part I. 

2. bell rope, butler whores, close basket, Creame pan, dudgin 
laft, house dove, hurly burly, kitchin stuffe, Now Now, pike staffe, 
post haste, shell fish, sword arme, thrumb h$ts, trencher flies, 
willow tree, wine seller (i. e. cellar), — flat cap, cutting board, 
massing priest, roasting pig, voyding beere, working tooles, — 
nnt browne, — passers by, — faint hearted, faire conditioned, 
Bmooth faced, late conceived, merry minded, two handed, — over 
covötous, — well landed, wel trust, — adayes adayes a- dayes, a Are, 
a worke, a doing, a dressing, a mad ding, a Walking, a wooing, — 
Qod a mercy, hop of my thumb. 

3. Bishops - gate, Black - wall, god - father, house - keeper ho use 
keeper, hunts-man, jorney-man, man-hood, watch-man, — fore-man. 
holy-dayes, sweet-heart, three-score, etc., — gentleman-like, — there- 
upon, there-withall, — over-flow, over-tell, — to smeared, — a-horse- 
back (now a - horseback), in-somuch, trench-more, Irenchmore, 
y-faith — (now y'faith). 

4. Charing-crosse, Greene-King, Saint-Martins, Spread-Eagle, 
Sarazines-head, — Gods-nigs, three-Tunnes, — foote-woman (p. 106), 
— claret-wine, white-wine, — Lincolnes = Inne = flelds, Tuttle 
= flelds. 

5. One Word, — now two, or hyphenated: — Fleetstreet, welmet 
(l e. well met), codshead, comfetmaker, huntsup, servingmen. 

Long Meg of Westminster. The Life and Franks of Long Meg 
of Westminster. Imprinted at London for Abraham Veale, dwellinge 
in Pauls church yeard at the signe of the Lambe. 

On the last page: Imprinted at London by William How, for 
Abraham Veale dwelling in Pauls churchyearde at the signe of 
the Lambe. 1582. 

The Verses quoted below are taken from the edition of 1635, 
reprinted (1815) in Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana, vol. I, the earlier 
Version having only: Domine, Domine, Vid. Origin. 

Chapters I and II. "In the time of Henry the eighth there was 
born in Lancashire a maid, for her excesse in height called Long 
Meg; at eighteen yeers of age she would needs come to London 
to get her a service in the city." With two companions she arrives 
at the Eagle in Westminster, where she finds "the mistresse of the 
house sitting and drinking with Doctor Skelton, Will Summers, 
and a spanish knight called Sir James of Oastile As soon 

P&Uettra XYin. 15 
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as thej saw Lonc^ Me^. ih^j b-ff^ac w sioile ^rwi Dr. Skelto n in bis 
mad mernr rmin. bkesin^ hinkaell Iw^izi üi;i5: — 

Wbas is she in tiut enr rasso«k? 

Me think? sh^ is of a Imtz^ lengih, 

Of a tall pheh. and a zc^t>ti stzvnfth. 

With stroug armes and >tt3e b«?n«!? — 

This is a wench for ihe nontes^ 

Her lookes are bonnx and buche, 

She seemes neither liiker ner Hthe. 

Bm joan^ of age. 

And of a merrr risage. 

Seither beastir nor bowsie, 

Sleepr nor drow^de. 

Bat £ure fae'd and of a good ^e: 

Therefore Hostease« if toxi be wise, 

Once be mied bj me. 

Take this weneh to thee. 

For this is plaine — 

Sheel doe more worke than these twaine: 

I teil thee Hostegge. I doe not mooke. 

Take her in the grajr cassöoke." 
When Sir James, lo trr her strength. deals her a blow on the 
ear, she does not bndge. while her bloir knocks him oTer. ^^ 
Somers comment^: *She strikes a blow like an oxe for ^e badi 
strack down an Asse". Hired bv the hostess. "Meg did so besör 
hmr seif that she pleased her niistreÄ?e well, and for her streiigth 
and talness was called long Meg of Westminster." Ct Skßfton. 
British Poets, notes. where the opening ehapters are reproduced 
in fnlL 

Chap. HL A vicar tries to cheat, insisting that he owes only 
3 s 1 d for ale instead of 5 s 3 d. Meg boxes his ears: he p^ 
her hair. Seizing his eares and forcing his head agalnst a poßt. 
she asks how mnch he owes. When he repeats: "^3 s 1 d". Meg 
.*ays: ^Then, knave, I must knock out of your bald pate two 
Shillings and two pence more.^ And so she thiunps his pate xm^ 
he pajs. 

Chap, rV. Sir James^ in love with the hostess. whose afifections 
are set on Skelton^ offers to fight the man, who the hostess alleges 
has insnlted her. The ^man* tnms out to be Meg in disguise- 
Sir James is defeated and compelled to wait on her trencher at 
sapper. This exploit makes Meg Camous in Westminster. 

Chap. V. Always charitable to those in want, she lores 
especiaUjr to reliev^e worthy poor soldiers. To one of these she 
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promises a suit and two angels provided he dares to "look on a 
sword". Lending him sword and buckler, she sends him to *Tuttle 
flelds', where he is met by herseif in disguise. He proves doughty 
and Meg carries out her promise. 

Chap. VI. A bailiff attempting to collect 40 s from a guest at 

the Eagle is tied up by Meg with a rope and xnade to wade back 

and forth through a pool, under threat of being dragged through. 

Before being sent packing he gets a co-operative cudgeling, "for 

Meg was so generally beloved, that'none durst meddle with her". 

Chap. VII. Woolner, a *famous trencherman* and »singing man 

of Windsor' agrees to pay 6 d for a meal and then eats enough 

for ien. Meg fllls the board again with food and wine, where- 

upon he is given bis choiee between eating and drinking again 

as much and having a bout with her. Befusing to do either, he 

?ets a dmbbing. 

Chap. Vni. One night while on an errand Meg has an en- 
counter with an insolent nobleman, the upshot of which is that 
the nobleman and bis man seek refuge in a chandler*s shop. 

Chap. TX. Old father Willis, the carrier, and the girls, whom 
together with Meg he had brought to London, have a day's onting 
at Knightsbridge. On the way home, before Meg, who had stayed 
behind a little to pay the reckoning, has caught up with the rest 
of the party, Willis is robbe d of 100 marks by two footpads and 
the girls are stripped of their gowns and purses. Meg comes to 
the rescue, and the robbers, to save their lives, accept her con- 
ditions: 1) not to hurt women, 2) nor poor or weak men; 3) not 
to roh children and 'innocents*, 4) packmen or carriers, 5) people 
in distress. But "as for every rieh Farmer and Currish chuff that 
hoords up money, such spare not." After making them Mss her 
smock and swear by it to keep their promise, Meg lets them go 
Chap. X. A constable who attempts to *pres8* Harry, the hostler 
has his ears cuffed by Meg, and the captain who arrives on the 
scene is told that if she did not love soldiers so much he would 
he served in the same way. She volunteers to go as Harry's 
Substitute. 

Chap. XI. At Boulogne, when the French attack the English 
at night, Meg, "being a Landresse in the Town, and up late at 
worke, did raise the rest of the women, and with a Haibert in her 
band came to the walls, on which some of the French were entred, 
wliere she demeaned her seife so stoutly, and caused her women 
souldiers to throw down stones, and sealding water in such ab- 
iindance, that maugre their teeth, she did beat the French from 
the walls, before the Soldiers in the Town were up in armes, and 
at the Sallie she was one of the foremost with her Haibert in her 

15* 
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hand to follow the Chase. The report of which deed being come 
to the ears of the kin^, he for her life time did allow her ei^ht 
pence a day." 

Chap. XII. Meg accepts the chaUenge of a French Goliath 
aDd kiUs him in the presence of both armies. 

Chap. Xni. Returned to England, Meg marries a soldier, who 
proposes to try her manhood\ Meg refuses, saying: "never shall 
it be Said though I can cudgell a knave that wrongs me, that 
Long Meg shall be her husband's master." 

Chap. XIV. A milier, whom Meg sees beating a boy, is put inte 
a sack by her and hung up on a peg. 

Chap. XV. A seniler, who demands a larger fare than Meg 
thinks ia just, is flrst roundly beaten, then tied by the middle to 
the steril of bis boat and rowed across the Thames once or twice, 
the lower half of bis body dragging in the water. 

The foUowing ^table of rules' which according to the 1635 
Version Meg enforced in her *house* at Islington further illustrates 
the character of this Weslminster Robin Hood: — 

1. "Imprimis, That what Gentleman or Yeoman came into her 
house, qnd had any eharge about him, and made it privy to her 
or any pf her house, if he had lost it by any default, shee would 
repay it him ere he past: but if lie did not reveale i,t and after 
Said he was rob'd, he should have ten Bastinadoes with a cudgel, 
and be turned out of doores. 

2. Item, whosoever came in and cald for meat, and had no 
money lo pay, should have a good box on the eare, and a crosse 
made upon bis backe, that he could never be suffered to drink 
more in the house. 

3. Item, That if any good fellow came in and bewaüed bis 
case, that he was hungry and wanted money, he should have his 
belly fuU of meat on free cost, and money in his purse, according 
to his calling. 

4. Item, That if any Ruffler came in, and made an Alehouse- 
brawle, and when he had done, Avould not manfully goe into the 
fieids and tlght a bout or two with Long Meg, the Maides of the 
house should drie beat him, and so thrust him out of doores. 

These and many such principles had she set up in her house, 
that made her house quiet." 

A teBiperance poem for shoemakers. The following vei'ses are 
reprinted from the edition of the G. C. published by W. Thackeray, 
1678, where they are placed after the address to the reader. They. 
were retained in subsequent editious: even the modernized version 
of 1739 has them, — with numerous changes in the interest of 
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^1 18^ Century correctness. The responsibility for their existence 
rests, I suspect, with some 

Schuh- 
Macher und Poet dazu. 

The Old Shoo-maker's Adyice to His S0119 
Being the Downfall of AlewiTes* 

Young man, that now art in thy prime, bewnre of drunkennesst 
Thy father hath mispent his time in that same fowl excess: 
Which made me for to write to thee, the ale-house to refrain, 
Because it hath quite ruin'd me. spending my time in vain. 

A wall-nut is a pleasant fruit, and hath a bitter skin, 
If with the ale-wife thou dispute, she'l mako thy purse but thin: 
Thy money uiust maintain her pride, and buy>) her cobweb-lawn, 
Whilst thou for bear and ale beside, dost lay thy cloak to pawn. 

Good counsel she^) will seem to give, but if thou slay away 
This woman knows not how to live, her trade will soon decay. 
Thou werkst for her both day and night, and all to pay thy score : 
She loves to see thee in her sight, and all to keep thee poor. 

Shee'l make a very rogue of thee if thou by her be ruFd, 
Hadst thou not better to go free than be by her thus fool'd? 
When thou goest home to wig to wag, praising thy own good carriage, 
Thy cloaths no better than a rag, O this will spoyl thy marriage. 

She evermore will thee perswade never to take a wife, 
Por why she thinks 'twill spoyl her trade and be the cause of strife. 
If thou be ne*r so much in hast, shee'l cause thee for to stay, 
The cubbard then must be uncas*d, — "tush, what, will you fcway?" 

She'l bring a piece of powder'd beef, or a Virginy^) trout, 

O shee's a very loving thief, shee'l find thy money out. 

Her lettice shews as thou maist see, she sells both ale and beer, 

But Ö beware, be rul'd by me; buy not her wäre too dear. 

For she will hold some folks in talk, both Jeffery, James, and John, 
Then with a double-forked chalk, shee'l score two pots for one. 
I'le teil you of a story good, ye drunkards mend your lives: 
If it be rightly understood you'l never love ale-wives. 



>) by; buy in the later editions. 

2) counclishe; corrected in the edition of "1680?" 

3) "1690?" Virginia. 
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Two drankards lov'd each other well, and both liT*d in one hous 
The Uün^ is true which I will teil, the best not worth a louse. 
One of them dj*d, and left his cloak and sute unto the other: 
They spent their coyn in drink and smoak, and ruined eaeh other. 

Bnt mark the ale-wive's cruelty: she claim'd all for her own, 
Becanse the man that then did dye was in her debt, 'twas known. 
Then have a care, my honest lad, if thou dye ne'r so poor: 
If any thing be to be had, 'tis that must pay thy score. 

O then live but a civil life, and scape this dragt>n feil; 
Thon mayst prevent mnch drunken strife,and then thon shalt du well. 
Crispine and Crispianus stout were proper men and tall. 
Bnt if thou beat this dragon out thou dost more than them all. 

For he that can himself subdue and bridle his own will, 
O he doth more than if he flew and did ten ilragons kill. 
Gentlemen of the Gentle Graft, I wish so well to all; 
Althongh you drink yonr moming*s draughtjet none procnre your fal . 
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Abont (prep.), special use of, 

n, 5, 36. 
Abridges, John, one of Peachev's 

'men', n, 53 f. 
Adam, *our old father*, I, 8. 
Adventurer, merchant, I, 78. 
Ajax, *to pay tribute to', 11, 24. 
Alexander the Great, I, 46. 
-Allusions, classical. See Ajax, 
Alexander, Argus, Castor and 
Pollux, Centaur, Circes, Cupid, 
Cyclops, ('ynthia, Destinies, 
Bector, Iphicrates, Jupiter, Lais, 
^arcissus, Penelope, Policrates, 
Sirens, Ulysses, Venus, Vulcan, 
Xenoerates. 

"^iphofiso and Oanaelo, XIV. 

Vnimals, references to: I, 13, 16, 
62, 64, 77; II, 12, 13, 33, 35, 37, 
51, 63, 64, 65, 84, 89, 94, 95, etc. 
See especially I, 38, and Crow, 
Dog, Dragon, Eagle, Blephant, 
Fly, Frog, Goat, Hare, Mus- 
culus, Oysters, Quail, Turtle, 
Wagtail, Weasel. 

Anthony Now-now, the flddler of 
Finch Lane, II, 101 ff. 

^postles. See Spoons. 

^pprentices. See Prentices. 

-^rcadia, 11,63; asses in, 11,64. 

-Arcadia, Sidney's, X, XVI. 

-Argus, 1,86. 

Armada, XII; 11,46, note. 

Armstrong, Sir, II, 109, note. 

Arviragus, XXVI. 

Arviragus(Aurugagus) Castle, 1,53. 

Ballads, Deloney's. See Deloney. 
ßaltazar, Master, II, 96. 
Barber, John, Mrs. Eyre's cousin, 
I, 67 f. 



Barber, manipulations of a, I, 68; 

barber-surgeon, II, 96. 
Bargain, Eyre's, with the Greek 

merchant, 1,66—69. 
Battles and fights : between Gauls 

and Per.<*ians, 1, 45—48; Peachey 

and Stucley, 11,48-55; English 

and Scotch, II, 79—80. See also 

II, 44, 72. 
Bayard, blind, II, 68. 
Beacons, on the coast, 1,52. 
Beckles, Deloney's ballad on the 

execution of, XII. 
Bedtime, eight o'clock, 11,8. See 

also Work. 
Bell, the, sign of, 11,46. 
Bess, one of Mrs. Eyre's servants, 

1,88. 
Betrice, 11,18, note. 
Bettesworth, XXVI. 
Billingsgate, oysters from, II, 89 f. 
Birch, W., XL. 
Bird, Robert, publisher, XXIII, 

XXXVIII. 
Black Swan, the, of Candy, 1,71. 

See also 1,83. 
Blower (Blore), Ralph, his con- 

nection with the publication of 

the Gentle Craft, XXI. 
Boedia, queen of Logria, chap- 

book name for the mother of 

Crispine and Crispianus, XXVI. 

See also Esteda, Genura. 
Boulogne. See Bullen. 
Brainford, 11,108. 
Breakfast, the, given by Eyre to 

the London *prentices', 1,61,95 

—96. 
Brewster, Edward, and son, pub- 

lishers, XXIII. 
Bristaldus, chap-book name for 
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Ulf* shocniakiM' of Kavcrsham, 
XXVI. 

Hristow, St. Jainiw* Kair at, II, lOi». 

Hritain, its woiuon fairer than 
Ihoso of Kranco KU; their coy- 
noss duo to its i'liniate, 1, 14. 

HuUot\« Uullio, HiilliiUi ^ Hoiilopne, 
siojr*' *»r n.42: XXXVlll, anil 
AppoiuHv. Stv also Whtfiimj of 

\\\\v'\a\ Triosi buriod alivo. II, (»S. 

l.olinul''< aoi'\»uut, Xl.l. 
Hurkot. lKvtoi\ 11.77 f. 

ln^waUflt^r« XXX IV. 

\*Ä»wpon. Scan. S.. XXV 11. 

vV.'.'ovbuix, XI; K ;V. 41. S^e 

l*;ir\»\oru«m. 
v'jkfAo.x^Ox XXX IV 

V:vivr:i^< of. I. li»; XX'lV. 
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I, (JO. See also Geoffrey of Mon- 

mouth, Grafton, William of 

Malmesbury. 
Circes, enchantinp', 1,11. 
(nwvdd. See note on Pont Varrj, 

1.4. 
Colohester Ca.stle, I, fJ4. 
Colebrook. the George in, II, lOf». 
Comedy. relation of, to Deloney'.s 

stories. XVI II f. 
l'omir. the. its oonnection. inDe- 

lonevs stories. with character- 

drawinp. XII. XVII. 
i'ommons i.'f London, the. 1.81. 
*'onan Meriadoc. Geoffrey ofMon- 

mouth'- ai-oount of. XXXII. See 

aNo I. v '. note. 
Coomes. 's'.-ii. referenoe to lüm 

i- .\r. "-iran; cu'--k«.-ld". 11.35. 
C;yhet-a Co fem a . aliu.sion to. 

ind :r:r ?'?»i:sar maid. 1. 36. 
'/':rT.-rl:u.> ::":>.'r G-ard. one of 

V:.:An> >u:::r>, U.V. 
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swears by 'Crispianus' soule\ 
11,28. 
ürispitte atid Crinftianus, a play, 

xxvm. 

Crispiatius Night, The Shoemakers^ 

Sofiii on, 1,57—69. 
Crow, head of a, as a love charm, 

II, 74. 
Orowiif ihe sifpa. of, 11,57. 
Cupid, 1, 36, 73. 
Cutfizana' Song of Venic^, Th", 

1,12-13. 
Cusloins : 1, 61, 69 f., 73 f., 84 f., 95; 

n, 8, 13 f., 4(> f., 75, 84 f., 100, 101. 

See also Journeymen, Prentices, 

Shoemakers. 
Cyclops, Hugh and the ship's crew 

assailed by, 1, 16. 
Cynthia, 1,42. 

Dacian, XXXVI. 

Danter,John,publisher,XXXVIII. 

Defoe, XXXI. 

Dekker, Thomas, XLII; notes: 
1,2, 20, 38, 50, 60, 64, 69, 93, 96. 
See also Shoemakers' Hoiidai/. 

Deloney, Thomas, n^ferred to by 
Nash, V: social Status, VI f.; 
education and attainmaints, 
VIII f.; descent, IX, noto: Har- 
vey's c-omment on, VII, note; 
literary beginnin^rs, XI; joiir- 
nalistic ballads, XII f.; historical 
ballads, XIII f ; Kemp's re- 
ference to D's works, XIV: in- 
fluence of contemporary flction, 
XVI f., XXXIX: of the drama, 
XVIIl f.; his piirpose in writing* 
iheGeHileCraff,XXJX ; selection 
and use of materials, VlII, XII IT, 
XXXIII ff.; qualities as a story- 
teller, XXI. See also noti's: 1, 
2, 20, 69, 96, 97; 11,41, 43, 46, 
47, 49, 50, 102. 

Democracy, spirit of, in Deloney 's 
novels, XVII, XL, XLI. 

Denevale, John, a French journey- 
man in Eyre's shop, I, 62—63, 
73-77, 84-93; his wife, 92 - 93. 

Destinies, the, I, 9 

Dick Piper, referred to as a 
cuckold, I, 27. 

Dietes and Sayings of /he Philo- 
soph ers, XXaIII, note 1. 



Diocletian (Dioclesian), persecutor 

of Christians, 1, 18. 
Dionotus, king, XXXII. 
Dixon, J H., IX. 
Dog, Iceland (Lsland), 1,62. 
Doli, *our kitchen -drudge', II, 74. 
Donwallo, XXVI, XXXII: king 

of Tegina and father of Wini- 

fred, 1,4. 
Doris, I, 53. 
Dover, 1,53. 

Dragon, the, and the elephanf, 1,17. 
Drama, the populär Elizabelhan. 

influence of,on Deloney, XVIII f.: 

contribution to it by D., XX, 

XLII. 
Drapers, Company of, Kyre's con- 

nection with, 1,94. 
Drayton, Michael, XIII. 
Dress and dress stnffs, references 

to: 1,9, 11, 12, 23, 31, 49, 52, 62, 

67, 68, 79, 96; IT, r>, 21, 37, 40, 43, 

note, 48, 49, 54, 62, 67, 74, 81, 

89, 99. 
Duchess of Suffblk's Calamity, XIV. 
Dulcinea of Toboso, IT, 13, note 2. 
Diike of CoifiualVs Dn.fMer. The, 

XIV. 
Durovernum, 1, 30. 
Dutchman, his love of drinking, 

1,90 f. 
Duur, Dour, I, 53, note 2. 

£:igle, thirst of, only slaked by 
blood, 1,41. 

Ebon-tree, bears neitlier leaves 
nor fruit, 1,95. 

Ebsworth, J. W., XXTI, note 1. 

Egyptian woman, IT, 81, 89. 

Elderton, VIT. 

Elephant. killed by a dragon, 1, 17: 
gnides Hugh out of the wilder- 
ness, 1, 18. 

Elerius, his life of St Winifred. 
XXXIII. 

Enuli^hman for my Mo^iei/, An. by 
Haughton, 1,93, note. 

Esteda, queen of Logria. See 
Boedia. 

Kuphucs, X, XXXVI; 1,2, note. 

Eyre, John, father of Simon, XXX. 

Kyre, Simon, XXVI- VII, XXX; 
I, 60-96; descent of, 60; his 
promise to his feJlow- pren- 
tices, 61; marriage, 61; hires 
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John, the Frenchman, 62; 
purchases the cargo of a ship 
from the *Ile of Candy\ 63-69; 
entertained by the Lord Mayor, 
69—72; becomes a merchant, 72, 
94; elected Sheriff, 78—84; his 
'little table', 81—83; becomes 
Lord Mayor, 94; gives a break- 
fast to the prentices of London, 
96: builder of Leadenhall, 96; 
his piety, 72, 78, 94, 95; Dekker's 
and Deloney*s Eyre compared, 
96, note 3. 
Eyre, Mrs., XXVI : industry of, 1,61; 
willing to become a lady, 64: 
her plan for obtaining the ship's 
cargo, 65-69; her comments on 
Ihe supper at the Lord Mayor's, 
71—72; takes the credit of Eyre's 
success to herseif, 72; nrges her 
husband to accept the offlce of 
SherifF, 79; her lap Eyre's 'little 
table', 82—83. 

Fabyan. X, XIV. 
Falstafl^ XIX: 11,36, note 1. 
Fardel, ajoumeyman's, 1,62; 11,56. 
Farmer, Mistress, II, 72 ff. 
Faversham (Feversham), XXVI, 

XXXI, note; 1,31, note 3. 
Feasting, references to: I, 12, 57, 

74, 85 f., 95—96: II, 14 f., 19 f., 

23, 46, 77, 90 f., 93 f.. 97, 105. 
Fern-bush, soon set on fire, soon 

consumed, 1, 7. 
Fidelio , chap - book name for 

Crispianus, XXVI. 
Fig-tree, used in taming wild 

bulls, 1,19. 
Flanders, butter and clieese of, 

II, 100. 
Fleay, XXXVIH. 

Fleming, II, 78. j 

Flintshire, 1,3, 20. ; 

Fhddefi Fi^W^ballad of, 11,46, note. i 
Florenee, one of the maids in ' 

Eyre's house and heroine of the 

sub-plot, I, 73 77, 84- 93. , 

Florida, Staclev's expedition to, 

11,81, note. 
Fly, blind in October, 1, 8. 
Food and drink, references to: 

1, 25, 45, 49, 61, 73, 75, 83, 85, ; 

87, 95, 96; U,7, 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, ; 



19, 22, 23, 24, 46, 70, 90, 100. See 

Wines. 
Fool, Jack, 1, 77. 
Fork, silver, used in serving meat, 

11,75. 
Fox, John, XIV. 
Francis, friend of William, the 

apprentice, II, 88. 
Friends, observations conceming, 

II, 100, 103, 104. 
Friar, the bünd, 1,42—43. See , 

also 1, 90. 
Frog, tongue of, causes a sieeper ] 

to answer questions, 1,27. 
Fumiture, article« of, mentioned, j 

1,49, 83; 11,8, 14, 23, 75, 76. -: 

Oarden, Eyre's, the scene of merry- 

making and practical jokes, - 

I, 85 - 89. 
Gargantua, 11, 49. 
Garland of Good Will, IX, XUI, 

XXII, note n. • 
Gaul, *now France', 1,44. 
Gayton, II, 13, note 2. 
Gentleman of the GenÜe Graft, 

shoemakers so dubbed by St. 

Hugh, 1, 20. See also 1, 20, note 2, 

and Shoemakers. 
Gentle Craft, The, dates of publi- 

cation, XXI— H^; plan, XXIX; 

hLstory of Part I, XXHfif.; of 

Part II, XXVni f.: sources, 

XXX ff. ; dramas based on,XLII. 

For editions and versions see 

Appendix. 
Genura^ queen of Logria. See 

Boedia. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, X, XIV, 

xxxn. 

George, the, GiUian of, 11,6. 
Georffe-a-Greene, XIX; 1, 20, note 2. 
Gilford, n, 60. 
Gillian of the Greorge, in love 

with Richard Casteler, IL 6 ff. 
Goat, in an ague, I, 8. 
Grafton, his accoimt of Richard 

Casteler, XXXVI f.; notes: Üi 

47, 80. 
Gravesend Bärge, II, 14, 102. 
Greek merchant, owner of the 

cargo purchased by Eyre, 1, 63. 
Green Kingof Sl^artin*s,XXVIII; 

1,64; 11,99-110; origin of nickname, 
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99; reduced to poverty through 
'wastefull expence\ ib.; Ms 
comments on false friends, 100; 
goes to Flanders, 102; retiirns, 
welcomed by Anthony Now- 
now, 103, 106; makes his wife 
walk from London to Bristow, 
107—109. 

Grief, Long Meg on, 11,36. 

Griffith, brother of St. Hugh, 1. 8. 

Gu8tavu8f King of Swethland, IT, 63, 
note. 

Ötty of Wanoick. one of the sources 
df the Story of St. Hugh, X, 
XXXIV f. 

Gwyrtudor, king of Powis, chap- 
book name for the father of 
St. Hugh, XXVI. 

Hall, the chronicler, XIV. 

Hare, unlucky to meet with a, 

n, 55. 

flarvey, Gabriel, Vll, IX, X. 

Harwich, 1,18. 

fiannce, a Dutch journeyman in 

Byre's shop, 1, 73—77, 84—93. 
Gave with you to Sa/fron Waiden, 

V, XVI. 
HazHtt, W. C, XXI, XXIII. 
Heetor, 1,46. 

Eenry I. See Thomas of Reading. 
Benry IV., Shakespeare's, XIX; 

11,36, note 1. 
Henry VI., XXIX. 
Kenry Vin., XXIX; 11,42, 72, 99. 
Benslowe, Philip, XXXVIII. 
lEind, suicide of a, wüh a knife 

(referred to), 1, 8. 
:Eppocra8, n, 19. 
::ßogi8don, 1, 75. 
^ofinshed, XIV. 
Rolland cheese, II, 100. 
f^onaes and parts of houses, refe- 

rences to: 1,83, 37, 49, 64; II, 

^, 23, 24, 37, 38, 76, 87; privy- 

jiouse, 11,24. 

r/^^ ^ ^^^aker'8 Widow feil in 
'^ve mth Äer Man, 1, 100. 

^^wotill^^^- ÖeeDog. 
^^vX'^.i?^''^' forbiddln, 1,18. 
^^affl;^^^^.^XXin; Persian 
^ ^^iigFrance,I,45-48, 



54; a shoemaker\s son, 46, 48; his 
reply to the taunt of the general 
of the Gauls, 46: makes j)eace 
on account of the valor dis- 
played by Cris])ianus, the shoe- 
maker, 48. 

Islington, 1,34, 85; 11,42. 

Ttaly, beauty of its women, 1, 11. 

Jack of Newbury, XIV, XV, note: 

11,44, note; 46, note. 
Jack Wilton, XVII. 
Jarvice, Alderman, 11,77. 
Jerusalem, 11,71. 
Jest-books, X, XVII. 
Joane, one of Mrs. Eyre's servants, 

1, 87—89. 
Jenson, Ben, I, 20, note 2. 
John, Sir, parish priest, buried 

alive for attempting to extort a 

burial fee from a poor widow, 

II, 66 f. See XLI. 
Johnson, Richard, XXV, note 2. 
Journeymen, XI; I, 20, '22, 26— 

29, 60, 62, 73- 77, 84- 93 ; H, 14 f., 

42 f., 46, 51—65, 69—80, 99. See 

Prentices, Shoemakers. 
Juniper, 1,20, note 2. 
Jupiter, I, 52. 

Katherine of the Crane, referred 

to as a 'blab\ II, 10. 
Kemp, Walter, VI, XIII, XV. 
Kerbfoord, II, 57. 
King' 8 uaughter of France, The, XIV. 
Kingston, 11, 72. 

Lais^ her lovers her prey, 1, 18. 

Lancashire, II, 6. 

Latin, Deloney's knowledge of, 
VIII. 

Lazarillo, X, XVII. 

Leadenhall, 1, 96. 

Leather, market for, in Leaden- 
hall, 1, 96. 

Leek, protects against damage 
from thunder, 1, 27. See also 
Medicine. 

Leland, his account of a priest 
buried alive, XLI. 

Le Prince d'Ämour, II, 102, note. 

Locrinus, chap-book name for 
Crispine, XXVI. 

Logria, *now Kent*, 1,30, note 2. 
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Logria, queen of, mother of Crisp- 
ine and Crispianus, 1,80 — 81, 
34-35, 55. See Boedia, Esteda, 
Genura. 
London and its environs: — 
Abbey of Grace, on Tower Hill, 

1,89. 
Aldersgate, II, 104. 
Barking, the Rose in, I, 86. 
Hiliingsgate, bärge at, 1,92; II, 

inl; oysters from, 11,89, 95. 
Bishopsgate. 11,88. 
Black Swan, sign of the. 1, 83, 84. 
Blackwall, 11,81, 88. 
Bread Street Corner, image of, 

II, 00. 
Bridewell, ir.9->. 
Sharing Cro.ss, 11,54,75. 
Cheapslde, 11,107. 
Eastcheap, 11,74. 
Finch Lane, II, 101. 
Fleet Street, IL 48 f. 
George, the, in Lombard Street, 

1,68. 
Guildhall, 1,80. 
Hogsdon, 1,75. 
Islington, XXXVIII: 1,74,85: 

11,42. 
Kensington, II. 108. 
Leadenhall, 1,96. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 11,58. 
Lombard Street, I, 68. 
Newgate, IL 60. 70. 
PauJ's (i. e. St. PauFs Cathedral) 

IT, 14. 
Salutation, the, II, 101. 
Saracen's Head without New- 
gate, 11,60. 
St. Clement's Lane, I, 67. 
St. Giles in the Fields, II, H«. 
St. Katherine's, 1,92. 
St. Martin's, 11,99. 
Three Tuns (Tunnes), 11.89. 
Tothill (Tuttle) Fields, 11,31 f. 
Tower Hill, I, 89. 
Tower Street, 1,91. 
Two ('hains, 1, 1± 
Westminster, 11,5, 42. 
Westminster Abbey, II, 48. 
Whitehall, II, 42. 
Long Meg of Westminster (Mar- 
garet of the Spread Eagle, 
II, 6, of the Crane, II, 82), X, 
XXXVII ff. ; Appendix ; II, 6-42 ; 
born in Lancashire, II, 6; origin 



of nickname, ib. ; description ot 
6—7; her love-making, 7 f.: her 
disquisition on grief, 36: biiin- 
dress at Boulogne, 42; dies at 
Islinjrton, ib. Referred to, II, 106. 

Long Meg of Wesfminsfer, lAfe and 
Franks of. See Long Meg. 

Lord Mayor. See Eyre. 

Love, its connection with the time 
of year, 1, 14; heavenly love, 
1,28, 25; disregards rank, 1,36: 
assuaged by hnnger and time. 
II, 70; thinks nothing too mncb. 
11,87; examples of love among 
animals (dove, peacock, popin- 
jay, turtle, the fish musculiis). 
i, 88, 40. 

T.«overs, generalizations concern- 
ing, 1,17, 19, 22; n,25, 26. 

Luter, Goodman, lame nag of 
(referred to), 11,59. 

Lying-in, expenses connected with, 
1,49: list of articles needed, ib. 

Lyly, XVI; L2, note. 

Malin, towne = Town Mailing. 

II, 6L 
Malory, Thomas, X. 
Manndeville, Sir John, X. 
Manhood, true, II, 58. 
Margaret of the Grane See Long 

Meg. 
Markets and marketing,references 

to: 1,78,96; 11,7, 9, 74, 89. 
Marlin, prophecy of (referred to). 

II, 100. 
Marriage , generalizations con- 

cerning. 1,39, 44, 45; 11,92; 

Crispin's song on marriage. I, 

44-45. vSee also A New Loüt 

Sonnet, 1,99, 100. 
Masters, discussed by Kain.sford 

and Tom Drum, II, 70—71. 
Match Me in London, 1,38, note 1. 
Maximianus, Herculeius, XXXII. 
Maximinus, XXXII; Roman em- 

peror and tyrant, 1, 30 ff. ; im- 

prisons the queen of Logria, 84; 

sends an army to France, 44- 

45 ; honors Crispianus, 55 ; accepts 

Crispine as son-in-law, 57. 
Maximus, Magnus Clemens, 

XXXIL 
Medicine, made of salad oii and 

houseleek, applied to bums, 11,24. 
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Men, headed like dogs, 11, 62; 

with lej^fs as large as a 'pent- 

house*, n, 63 ; general reflections : 

1,7; 11,70,71. 
Money and prices, f, 26, 41, 49, 65, 

66, 78, 81; 11,4, 11, 14, 19, 46, 

47, 58, 59, 6(), 67, 7(), 78, 86, 89, 

97, 98, 101, 106, 107, lOS. 
Moss, the, about St. Winifred's 

Well, 1,4; XXXIV. 
Mother Bumby, 1,27. 
Mnnnt of Cfilvary, 1, 10. 
Mugwort, ale kept from souring 

by, I,.27; put in shoes to prevent 

wearinesSf ib. 
Mum-budget, 11,29. 
Munday, Anthony, nickname of, 

n, 102, note 2. 
MusciQus, the fish, affection of, 

for the whale, 1,38. 
Miisgrave,S}r Michael, II, 109, note. 
Music, references to : 1, 1 v, *J9, 74, 

96; II, 61, 101, 107, 108. See also 

Shoemakers, Slongs. 
Mnskelbrough, Mustleborow. IT, 

79, 80, note 2; 109. 

Narcissns, 1, 14. 

Narrative method, Deloney's. See 
Deloney. 

Nash, Thomas, V, VII, XVII. 

Nepos, XXXni. 

Nevell, Nevill, Harry, one of 
Peachey*s *men', 11, 58 ff. 

Newbury, XI. 

New Love Sonvct, A, 1,97—100. 

Nicholas, an English journoyman 
in Eyre's shop, 1, 85 — 93. 

Nine Days Wondir, VI, VII, XIV. 

Nine WorthifS of London, XIX. 

Noble. Acts of Arthur, The, XIV. 

Northumberland, Lord of, II, 59. 

Norwich, Vin. 

Novel, the Elizabethan, its in- 
fluenae on Deloney. See De- 
loney. 

Now-now, Anthony, 'the firkin 
fidler of Finch Lane', II, 100 ff. 

jlnthony^ now, now^ now, II, 102. 

Odysseus, XXXVI, 

Old Shoo-maker's Advice to Hin Son. 

See Appendix. 
Overthrow of Prond Ilohfernes, The, 

XIV 



Oysters, conundrum on, 11,90: 
way of serving, ib.; 'fetching 
oysters from Billingsgate', 11,95. 

Page Of Plymouth, X, XII; 11,49, 
note 2. 

Palladine of England, XXVII. 

Palm-tree, male and female, I, 39. 

Piuuela, XXVII. 

Pancake BeU, origin of the, 1,95: 
XXIX. 

Paris, many fair women in, 1,11. 

ParisnufS, XXVII. 

Patient Grisvel, XIV. 

PauFs. See London. 

Pavior, Thomas, publisher, XXII f. 

Peachey, *Lusty', 11,4^—98; rieh 
shoemaker, retainer of the Duke 
of Suffolk, 48; his 'quarreis' with 
Stucley (Stutely) and Strang- 
widge, 52—5'.; his Services to 
the king, 72. See also XL ff. 

Penelope's puppy, 1,89. 

Penzance, XXVII. 

Percy's Reliques, 11,41, note. 

Petworth, 11,56; the George in, 
II, 59. 

Pimpernel, charm against witch- 
craft, 1,27. 

Plauts, references to: 1,14, 19; 
II, 30, 33, 57, 64, 75, 84, etc. See 
especially Ebon- tree, Fern-bush, 
Fig-tree, Leek, Mugworl, Palm- 
tree, Pimpernel. 

Plot, construction of. See Deloney. 

Plutareh, XXXIII, note. 

Policrates, I, 55. 

Police, of London, 1,91. 92; 11,34. 

Polonia, 11,63. 

Pont Varry (Varis?) Donwallo's 
town of residence, I, 4. 

Pope John, II, 17. 

Portugal, 11,64. 

Posie, poesie, I, 28. 

Posset, burns Long Meg's master, 
n,24. 

Powis, Kling of, father of St. Hugh, 
1,4. See Gwyrtudor. 

Prentices, 1,34, 35, 60, Ol, 95 f.; 
II, 83—96. 

Pricksong, skill in, II, 43. 

Priest, duty of, II, 68. 

Proverbs and say ings : 1, 34, 85, 
39, 43, 50, 54, 60, 64, 78, 79; II, 9. 
21, 27, 28, 33, 35, 37, 39, 79. 
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l*ii\}\\H\i**rh, afjd PrluUtrH of the 

(i*^Llu ('rafi. 8*?«- A|ip<;nfJix. 
l'ijJanJ. \.H\. UiAit. 
I'uij*»; bar«* U<Jj.i b«'ai*j (vb.). 

raifj. l.HH: tttfn \«'rniin. II. fiTj. 
J'iU'Hlow, Kli%ab<fth. S*f»' tith-pa^e 
<;f <;, C, Part n. 

lUftiMford« Kir John, X M : II, f^f) n. 

Jtii,yn»<forUM*, .lohn, XLI. 

UttntUuu:, XI. 

liovi'lH, MttHtftr of (roforrod toj, 1, 44. 

HlMMiiHh (Kftni.sh) win«, 1.87. 

UhoditH, II., XXIII. XXIV, Doie 1. 

UhodoH, .].. XXI. 

ItIbblis l'arHon (r«ferred to), 11,110, 

UnU tinto. 
UichanI <if ('ironroHtor, I, 4, iiote 2. 
UIppon, XXVI. 
liliHon, 11,102, noto 1. 
liobiirulN, chnp-book iianie for the 

HhfMMuakor of Kavornham. See 

MrlHtuldiiM. 
Uobnrl. (»r Halop, XXXIII. notc 2. 
Uobiii, Hound. IK 14 IT. 
U(ddnNon ('.rus(»o, XXVII. 
lio^iiH roniiiiiroM, infliieiu'o of. on 

l)idoiu\v, XVII. 
Uoiimo.v MnrHh, XXXII. 
l^m«^ liifhiird of the, 11,10. See 

(^astoloi*. 
Hotinsoftill • rounroval, 11,32. 
Uowh^N. William. XIJI f.; iiotos: 

1,2, -1. 2s, :u>. as, :>2. Soo s//ot- 

M*"Äyi* II (rV«//c'riii/M. .1. 
Uutupluin (i. IV Hioliborou^h^, T, 58, 
noto 2. 
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Süriirc^iiN« XXVI. 

SonroilN of oorn. l>oIonov*s ballad 

ou. \ L noi- l. 
Srotlnnd. U.ii;^, 

/V. X\\\ noto 2 
ShorifY of London, oloouon of, l, 

7*.M' ; oiHoial o\ponsos and ro- 

sponsibduios, ib. 
sboo»n>r born, 11, U. 
SiuM^s,doNrr>pl>on Ol', l.o2: x'V.av.c^>s 
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Sh/Mtnakfr a Gentleman, A, XLII: 
notfs: 2, 4, 25. 28, 30, 38, 52. 

Shoemakers. their noble member- 
sbip. 1,2: character as a clas», 
1,2 : $. 2^ — '?2 : a oeomplishments 
required of tbem. L, 29: 11,61; 
thpir sinping. 1,31, 32, 60; n,42 f., 
T)7. See also Joumeymen, Pren- 
tice.s. 

Slioemakers' guilds, pa^ants of, 
XXVII f. 

Shoeniakerfi' Holida tf^ The, noies: I, 
3, 21, 31, 32, 35, 36. 37, 38, 44, 
53, 54, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 68, 
«9. 71, 72, 78, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96. 
See XLII. 

•Shoemaker's son, a, is a prince 
born\ 1.54,65, etc. CtXXXni- 
note 1. 

Shoeinakers" .*^ow.^, The, on Orwptani 
Night, 1,57-59. 

Shrove Tue.sday, 1,95. 

Sichnaunt, Sychnant, Valley of, I, 

16. xxxm. 

Sicily, St. Hugh wrecked on 

coast of, 1, 16; bears, lions, wil 

bulls in, ib.; bees, 11,64. 
Siciona, 11,64. 

Simon and Jude, festival of, 1,5 
Simpson, Richard, XL; II, 

note 1; 51, note. 
Sirens (syrens), 1,12. 
Sir Yeomen of the West See Ihomm- 

of Heading. 
Smith, Willie, his account of Eyi^- 

Appendix, 112. 
Soissons. XXXI. 
Somerset, Duke pf, 11,79. 
Song nf King Edgar, A, XIV. , 

Songs: L li 19, '20, 32, 44, 57; M^ ^ 

40, 44. 57, 102. 
Soll ro es. Deloney's, province aic^*^-^^ 

kind of. XI ff.; of his balla^:^^/ 

XU— XIY ; of Thimias of Readif^^^^* 

XVIU: of the Gmtle Ora'^^t^^^ 

XXX-XLIL 
Sparta, prodnces the best corr^t^^'" 

IL lU- 
Spoot,^olos. L43, 
Spoons. nvolve süver apostl^^"^^- 

1L7,\ 
Spro.'id Kairle, the, Margaret ^^ 

ILtV Stv Long Me|^. 
Sk Anno, 11.19. 
Si. IVino. XXIIL 
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Warner, William, XIII. 
Warnke and Proescholdt, Appen- 
dix, 112. 
Warwick, Earl of, 11,80. 
Weapons, referonces to: 1,29: 11, 

45, 5?. 56, 104. 
Weasel, brains of, to keep mice 

from cheese, 1, 17. 
Well, Winifred'.s. See St. Wini- 

fred's Well, 
Westminster. 11,5, 42; signofthe 

Bell in, 11,46; the abbey, 11,43; 

Whitehall, 11,42. See London. 
Westminster, Cook of. See Casteler. 
Whistle, silver, for calling ser- 

vants, 11,8. 
White, Edward, XXI -IL 
Whittington, XXXI, note 1. 
Widow, the, whose dead hnsband 

the priest refases to bury, 11,66 f. 
Wight, Islo of, French invasion 

of, II, 72. 
William, apprentice of Mistress 

Farmer, becomes her hu.sband, 

U,84ff. 
William of Malmesbury, IX, X, 

XIV, XVIIL 
Willow garland,I,91 ;II,36 f.: song, 

II, 40 - 41 ; worn by women, II, 

41, note. 



Wine.s: Oharnico, 11,100: claret, 
11,8; muHcadine, II, 12, 14; Rh©- 
nish (Renish), 1.87; sack, 11,8. 
19, 46. See Food and Drink. 

Winifred. See St. Winifred. 

Winvivg of Bullen, the song of the, 
II, 44—46. 

Winning of Cafes, The, XII. 

Wishly, wishtly, 1,34, note. 

Women, Parisian, Italian, British- 
I, IL 14; generalizations con- 
cerning women: 1,5, 8, 10, 11-, 
12, 18, 19, 65: IL 7, "21, 22, 27, 
76, 82, 84, 98. 

Woodcuts, as found in editionn 
of the Genfle Graft, XXIV. 

Words, combination and Separat- 
ion of See Appendix. 

Work, in summer, tili ten o'clock: 
at night, II, 17. 

Wright, John, XXXVni. 

Wooing, by women, defended, 
n, 21. 

Wringing, wrinkling, wrickled, 
1,17. 

Xeiiocratesy cha.ste-hearted, 1,12. 

Yeomen of the Gentle Graft, shoe- 
makers addressed as, I, 2, 25, 

28. 



Corrigenda. 

I, 24, la.st line. Delete the comma after sweet. 

53, 1. 8 from below. ÄurujaQns. Thus in S, T, R, etc. Mi.sprini 

for Arviragus? 
73, 1. 13. The context demands mald instead of maida, as here — 

and in ö. 
76, 1. 3 from below. waid is probably a misprint in S for made. 
II, 18, note. For 'Prohahly' read possibly and add: But most probably 

he'rlce = Bcatric^, Bettris (Oeorg*e-a-Greene); used generically 

to denole a forward girl. Does this u.se of the name oceur 

elsewhere ? 
36, note 2. Read p, o, instead of *p. V. 
4'>, 1. 3. Delete the apostrophe. 
47, note 2. Read Forty -four, instead of Forly-ihref. 

49, note 2. Add: Biit see Introduction. 

50, note 2. Read 1647. 
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